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PART ONE 
DEMOGRAPHIC AND 
EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN ASIA 
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DEMOGRAPHIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
TRENDS IN ASIA 

I 

A. Demographic Trends 

I. Introduction 

Since the First Asian Population Conference was held in 1963, there 
have been significant developments in the demographic situation of the 
ECAFE region. One major aspect of these de.velopments is the progress 
in the field of pc»pulation policy and planning. Greater recognition of the 
adverse effect of rapid growth of population on national development and 
-on the standard of living of the individual family has led to a revolution 
in the formulation of population policies and family planning activities in 
countries of the region. 

Nevertheless, development planning and population planning continue 
to be separate spheres. There is no close co-ordination between popula- 
tion planning and planning for health services, education, housing, em- 
ployment, industry, agriculture, trade, development of natural re- 
sources, transport and communication and other sectors of develop- 
ment. Similarly, the effect of economic and social development on 
the components of population growth has received very little attention, 
and population is being used merely as a denominator in the per capita 
income and consumption equations. 

Although recognition of the important interrelation between popula- 
tion and developmental factors is emerging among demographers, fa- 
mily planners and economic planners, no common approach has yet been 
developed. The absence of such an approach is not only giving rise 
to an imbalance between population growth and economic development, 
but has led to the emergence of new problems of ecological imbalance. 
In order to create more favourable conditions for development, it is 
important that due priority be given to this interrelationship in the 
formulation and implementation of development plans. It is in this 
context that the demographic situation in the region should be viewed. 



Prepared by the Uncsco Secretar iat as a synopsis of two papers presented to the Se- 
minar: "The Demographic Situation in the ECAFF: Re^ion**by KC Ahh Secretariat, and 
"Educational Trends in Asian Countries" by L'nesco Secretariat. 
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11. World and regional population trends: a century^of growth 

The nineteenth century was a century of demo^'raphic revolution 
in "Europe but its estimated 4800 population took more than 100 years 
to double. Although -tht demographic transition in Europe began during 
the late eighteenth century, average annual rates of growth for the 
periods 1800-1850 and 1850-1900 were as low as 0.5 and 0.8 per cent, 
respectively. In spite of such low increments the nineteenth century 
was regarded as a period of declining mortality rates and rising growth 
^rates in Europe, a problem roughly similar, though different in magni- 
tude, to that being experienced by the ECAFE region in this century. 

The region which is now the ECAFE region \^as, during the nine- 
teenth century, still characieri/ed by high fertility and high mortality, 
and its population increas -L* "^v only 50 per cent to about 915 million by 
1900. Comparing ninete ::Un-centur> Europe with twentieth-century 
ECAP'E region, the estin-.^'cJ annual rates of growth in the latter for 
the periods 1900-1950 and 1 950-^000 are 0.7 and 2 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Recent l-iiited Nations estimates shov^ that the more developed 
regions of the world during the period 1800 to 1850 had a crude birth 
rate of 39 and a crude death rate of 32, and for the period 1850 to 1900 
a crude birth rate of 38 and a crude death rate of 29. The correspond- 
ing estimates for the less developed regions for the period 1900 to 
1950 are 41 and 32, and for 1950 to 2000, 37 and 14. The major difference 
occurs in the crude death rate which has begun to decline more rapidly 
in the less developed regions in the second half of this century than in 
the developed regions in the second half of the last centur>. The rate 
of natural increase in the less developed regions for the period 1950 to 
2000 is thus estimated at 2.3 per cent per aiinum as compared to 0.9 
per cent per annum of the more developed regions for.lhe period i850 
to 1900. 

The 1970 population of the ECAFE region was estimated at 1,994 
million and is currently approaching 2,100 million. At the beginning of 
the century its population was 915 million; by the end of the century 
it is estimated to be 3,569 million, implying a four-fold increase and 
a net addition of 2,654 million. The two major sub-regions with respect 
to population in the ECAFE region — and in the world — are East Asia 
and South Asia 1. They have different population growth trends. At, 



Soulfi Asia, as us^'il iii this paper, docs not include South W^st Asia. ik*titiiti{Mis 
Sec I ahlc ! . note v 
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the beginning of the century East A\sia had 85.. mil lion m.ore people than 
South Asia's ;populatiofi of 41 2 million, but in 196(1 the latter region \^as 
27 million ahead of the former, arid by 2000 it is expected .that South 
Asia wi^ll^avc^ about 700 million more people than Hast Asia. It is noi this 
reversal, but the sheer si/e of the population of South'Asia-2,128 
million in the year 2000-which provides a great challenge to national 
and international planners, scientists and administrators. 

Table 2 shows the percentage increases of population <iuring the 
period 1900 to 2000, by decades and for the entire century. The differ- 
ence between the more and less developed regions of the vcorld is 
striking. The population of the more developed regions during this 
period will increase by 158.7 per cent, as compared \\ith 365.2 per cent 
of the population of the less developed regions. It should be noted that,^ 
whereas the population of Hurope did not even double itself in the last 
century, the population of the ECAFH region is likely to quadruple by 
the end of the present century. ^ ■ " 

The sub-regions of East, Middle South and South i:ast Asia', consti- 
tuting the Asian part of the r.CAFE region, with ihcir many acute de- 
velopmental problems, contain over half the world's population. These 
sub-regions are more meaningful for understanding the population pro- 
blems of the region. The population of South Asia and the Oceania 
regions i'^ likely to increase five-fold or more while that of Ea.st Asia 
will jaavc tripled by the end of the century. By the >ear 2000 the number 
of inhabitants in the" ECAFE region will almost equal the total for the 
world in 1970. This will occur in spite of significantly slower growth 
in East Asia, a trend which reflects the success achieved by China, 
Hong Kong, Japan and the Republic of Korea in reducing their rates of 
growth. 

Rapid increase in the less developed regions in general and in the 
ECAFE region, in particular, is anticipated during the remainder of 
the century, according to the medium variant population projections 
prepared by the United Nations Secretariat. One might however argue 
that, given the current upsurge in family planningactivities in the. region, 
the population is likely to increase more moderatel> and may not ex- 
ceed 3,500 million by the end of the centurv. 

Therefore, an alternative exercise ^ has been undertaken by the 
EC/\FE Secretariat, based on a more optimistic vie\\ with regard to 



I.Rctcrrctl to as SL^rics B hereunder, in contrast to Series A s^hich renects projec- 
(ions madr h\ the t ruled NaluMis Population Division. 

3 ' 
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Table 1. Population of the world and major regions, 1900-2000 
(population in millions) 



w , — 

World and regions 1900,, 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970, ' .1980, 1990 2000 

WorlJ total • 1.650.0 ;485,]ai :,981,6^ 3.635,:ai W W 

More developcdi^ 5610 6]:.6 m 8:0,1 857.8^ . W}^ \ 090 1 ^lO ''^ ai 1 454 oai 

Less developed ^ 1,088,0 1,181,3 1,3108 1,4)4,3 1,627.9^ :005,4i/ :54U^J jJSII^J ai 5 061 O^ii 

^^''^^ '-^•^■^ 163,8 191,5 217,3 269,6 340' 456,7 ,. 616.0 'hI80 

^"'f'*'"^ ■ 35,2 241,6 274,2 328,4 412.1 5lO,8 ^m' m m 

atin America; m 189,6), (107,4) ' (129,8) (162,4) (2114) (283,3) (3712) Um (652 ())'" 

Northern America (82,6) (115,7) (134,2) (144..^' (166.1) (198./) (227.6) (260.7) (299.0) (3.110) 

925,0 1.023.1 1,120,2 1.244:4. 1.355,3 1,645,4 2,055,8 2,581.1 3,177.0 '3,77^.0 

, ' ^^6,0 ,'324,8 353.9 378.9 ^ 392.0 424,6 462,1 ^97,1 53.^.0 ^568.0 



Asia 



Oceania, 6,0 8,5 



.1 n 



2.6 15,8 19,4 -.24.0 30,0 



™ '-^4-0 155.3 179,0 ■ 195.o' 180,1 214,2 .. 242,6 270,6 302.0 



ECAFE region 

ECAFErcsion • ■ 9H,] l.OOI.S l,W,: |,!iy |,«w,o :,«,| ],03].o l,%85 

Asian pari 1/ mi w.: ,1,081.4 |,;oj.4 ),joy 1,584,7 i.ws.j '^m 3,008 ) 1 535 7 

Eas(Asia - . 4%.(, S5:,7 590,5 «33,5 656,1 779.0' ■■928,6 1,(».U r55 0 1' 7 

J'l^" ■«■« 55.4 63,« ■ ,■71,4 V.h- ^1 . \\\ P i \n 

Mainland and other, 453,8 497.3 ■536,6 563,1 57.11 685,8 ■ 835,1 ■ 973 4 l'lV9 ni46 

South . \sia 413.1 440,^ 496,9 511,9 653.8 »)5,I 1,1)46.9 1,.179,| I 7m'7 W 

,111.5 .111.0 370,7 433.0 4S0'6 58fi,3 761,5' 1,0011.7 r64 5 I v' 8 

South East 1M,6 107,6 136.3 149.9 ,ii;.; 271.5 285.4 ,78,5 '48,1 "^^^ 

OccaniaparlJ • 6,0 8,1 9,8 10.7 12,3 ' 15,3 18.8, 21' '84 rs 

Australia and , ,' . ■ 

Ne* Zealand , -4.5 6,6 ' 8,0 8,7 lO.j ' 12,7' 15,4 " 18,S "ft' 

Oceania 1,5 1,6 , 1,8 Mo ;,; \\ "J;; 



w Somr. H':'m\\\ ml rc.'ioiis; I'of l^'do, Diiraiiil, .1,1), 'lApaihimi of Woiiil Popiilalioii," Froarilm of ik ■kifim Mono- 
plHi'nlSonri\,\i)\.\\W). ,\ Jiiiio \%l \\ I, '7; foe 1^)40, Woiii Popiikilm Prospeds ds .■Uscml in i%l 
Nations ruNicalioii, Sales No, (jt), p. I.lv For IISO.:!)!)^ reference has been maJe lo internal mri'n |\iper of 
tK'li|iiteJ Nuiioiis Population Dnision. "Irhan m\ rural [X)pulation: indlvidiia! lountriL's 1950-l')^^anil reiiioiis ' 
aiiil niaior areas_IQ?()-:il(l(!," i:SVP''\iP„vV'Rc\, l,.Sepleniher im. 

For ITAFF rci'idn, data for l')()(ilia\c been esliniatal hi llie HWU Dnision villi nicreiiie to ttic alxne 

soiirco'. e\cepl lor Japan lor \iliu'ti reference made Bureau d Sialism s, Olfice of lie Prime Minister. JtJ/w/i 
• ■ 'SkilM \ciirhxi iVIMso, 

\'/(V Because of ronikliii'', totals are not in all cases ttie sum of llie parts, 

- . L' 



ica. Japan, temperate V 



eriui, .\iistralia, \e\i /ealaiid. 



'.ast Asia e\cepl Japan, Soiitd Asia, Alrica, lai 
less .Australia and Nc\^ Zealand, ' 



lerica less leiiiperale Sc 



.'rica.aiki Oceania 



les 01 the siih-rei'ions oi tlie 



re I' I 



Mmjfinil mJ ohr Cliina. Iloiii: kom.'. \Iom'olia, Democratic Pj'ople's Repnhlr. o 



ea andKCPiihlici 



mk'Soiiili.hin . Afehanistaii, HanHadcsli, IllHitaii, India, Iran, Nepal, Pnhtaii.^Sri l,anka, 
Soiill] E'jsl .Im Brunei. Burma, klinier kepuhli.', Indonesia. I'aos. \lala\sia. Pliilippines,.Sniiiapore. Tlij; 

land, keptd^hc of \jet-\ain and Demoeratk kcriibk of Viel-Nani, 
'OiliirOiwm ^ British Solomon lslaiids,Cool Islands, l in. Nauru, Papua New (iuinea.Tonua.W'esteni .Samoa. 
Not adjusted lor discrepancies in international iim'rationdaia. l or I'-^dO, \^iih adjuslnients. \w)rkl total is pi\eii 
as million, less de\eloped reiiions as :,(il(i aiillioii and Asia as million, the difference of !i million oc- 
curring lor Mainland I'.ast'Asia. 
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Table 2. Population of the world and major regions, 
percentage increase, 1900-2000 



Regions 


1900- 1920- 1930- 1940- 1950- 1960- 1970- 1980- 1990- 
1920 1930 1940 1950 I960' 1970 1980 1990 2000 


1900- 1950- 1900- 
1950 2000 2000 


worlJ ml 


i:.7 


II,: 


10.9 


8.3 


:o.o ' 


:i.9 


::\ 


::.i 


19.4 


50,6 


i6:.i 


294.8 


More devclopcti 


19.7 


i:.7 


8.3 


4.5 


13:8 


11,7 


II.O^ 


10.5 


8.8 


5:.6 


69.5 


158.7 


Less devclord 


9,1 


10,4 


115 


10.4 


:3.: 


:6.9 


:8.o 


:6.5 


::.8 


49,6 


:io.9 


365.2 


-vfrica 


7.5 


14.6 


16.9 

» 


13.5 


:4,o 


:7,8 


3:,6 


34,9 


3:.8 


63,4 


:76.4 


515.0 ' 


Americas 


.^1,6 


17.7 


13.5 


19.8 




:4.o 


:4.9 


•:5,3 


:3.3 


110,5- 


199.9 


531.4 


Latin America 


:i,i 


19.9 


:o,9 


:5.i 


31,4 


Ll 


33.: 


3:,6 


30.4 


119,4 


301.5 


781.1 


Norttierii America 


41,1 


16.0 


7.6 


15,1 


19.6 


14.5 


14.5 ■ 


14.7 


11.4 ■ 


io:,5 


100:5 


306.1 


Asia 


10,6 


9.5 


II. 1 


8.9 


:i.4 


:4,9 


:5.6 


:3.i 


18.9 


46:5 


178.7 


308.4 


turonc « 


9.7 


9.0 


7 1 


3.4 


8.3 


8.8 


76 


'7.: 


66 




449 


91 9 


Oa^ania 


4..U 


17,9 


10,1 


13.7 


:5,3 


::.9 


:4,o 


:4,9 


1 L 1 

16.7 


\ 109,6 


178.4 


483,3 




15.9 


15,3 


8:9 


-7.7 


19.0" 


i3.:„. 


11.6 


11.6 


9.3 


\34.4 


83.3 


146.3 










ECAFE region 














FCAFF rceioi) 


9,5 


96 


108 


8.6 


:i,i 


:4.7 


H fe' 1 « 


:i 7 

toll) 


175 


444'' 


170 1 


^901 


Asian pari " 


9.3 


9.5 


,10.8 


8,6 


:i.i 


:4,7 


:5.: 


:i.7 


17,5 


44,0 


170.1 


:89,i 


East Asia 


11.3 


6.8 


7,3 


3,6 


18.7 


19.: 


17,8 


14,7 


i:,i 


3:,i 


114.5 


183.4 


Japan • 


'6 ^ 


15 \ 


II 8 


16.: 


i:,4 


11,0 


P4 


75 


6 1 


89 1 

V,'. I 


60 1 


^0''8 


Mainland and other 


9.B' 


5.9 


6.7 


■:.o 


19.7 


:o.3 


18,5 


15.6 


i:.8 


:6.6. 


i::,4 


181.5 


South Asia 


6,9 


i:.8 


15.1 


14.1 


:3.4 


30,0 


31.7 


:7,i 


:i.4 


58.4 


::6.i 


416.5 


Middle South Asia 


6.9 


11,3 


13.8 


13.9 


::,4 


:9,5 


31.4 


:6.4 


:o.5 


54,3 


:i7.i 


389.: 


South East Asia 


6.9 


17,4 


18.7 


14.8' 


:6.3 


31.3 


3:,6 




:3.6 


71.1 


:5i,: 


500.9 


Oceania part 




17,9 


^% 


15.5 


:4.o 


::.6 


:3,6 


11 1 


15.6 


!06,l 


165.5 


447.: 


•'*' Australia and 


























Ne\^ Zealand ' ' 


• ■ 46.4 ' 


:o,4 


9.0, 


16.: 


:5,3 


:i.: 




:o.5 


14.1, 


1:3.3 


155.: 


69,9 


. Other/X'eania 


' i:,4 


'8,0 


II.6 


i:,5 


17,9 


:9.6 


30.: 


:9,4 


:!,4 


5:,4 


:i:.5 


376.4 
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reducing population ^^rov- th rates, and taking due account of the objectives 
of family plannii^* fro^rammes of various countries in the region. In 
essence, it was aiv^D'.' ;d that, by the last decade of this century, aver- 
age. annual populativ* . -owth rates would be reduced to 0.7 per cent for 
the Asian part, and lo 1.1 per cent for the Oceania part of the ECAFE 
region. The results of this exercise show that even if great success 
is achieved through the expected breakthrough in science and contra- 
ceptive technology, the population of the ECAFE region by the end of the 
century will sMIl exceed 2,800 million, more than double the 1950 
population. Accoi Jiiigly, even if all resources and efforts are mobi- 
lized, the growth of population vwill still be significant. 

While lack of space does not allow detailed exposition of population 
projections by individual countries, some highlights for a few countries 
may be useful. 

The current population of China, the largest unit in the region and in 
the world, is estimated at about 800 miliion. It was estimated to be 
540 million in 1950, reaching 1,178 million by the year 2000 under series 
A, and 954 million under series B. Currently China has more than one- 
third of the total population of the region. The current population of 
India, the second largest unit in the region and in the world, is estimated 
at 586 million under series A and 563 million under series B, as against 
359 million in 1950. In the year 2000 the estimates are 1,081 million 
under series A and 834 million under series B. Currently India has 
more than one fourth of the total population of the region. Indonesia is 
the third most populous country inthe region, and the fifth most populous 
in Vac world. Its current population is estimated at 1 29 million under 
series A and at 122 million under series B, and by the year 2000 its popu- 
lation may increase to 262 million under series A and 186 million under 
series B. The fourth most populous in the region is Japan. Its current 
population estimate under both the series is placed at 106 million. In 
1950 Japan had a population of 83 million, and the estimates for the year 
2000 under the two series are 133 million and 128 million. It will be 
noted that ir 1950 Japan had 6 million more people than Indonesia. In 
1960, however,' the Indonesian population exceeded Japan's population 
by about a million, and it is estimated that h\ the \ear 2000 Indonesia 
may have twice as many inhabitants as Japan. 

The foregoing summary of past and projected population trends 
sug.gests that the rapid decline in mortality during the past two decades 
has made a substantial contribution to copulation growth in the countries 
of the' region, and that, where there has been a decline in fertility, it 
has generally not been sufficient to offset the decline in mortality. 
I 
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A more detailed description of the situation with regard to changes in 
fertility and mortality rates is given in the next section. The population 
growth trends in the countries of the region indicate the urgency ol the 
problem and the need for policy-makers, planner's, administrators and 
researchers to co-ordinate their activities, as it is by mutual support 
and co-operation that a realistic solution to the people's problems will 
be achieved. 

III. Components of population growth 

Because vital registration systems in most de\ eloping countries of 
the region are less developed than their censuses, reliable data on fer- 
tility and mortality are more scanty thandataon population si/e, growth, 
distribution and age composition. The situation with regard to statistics 
on internal and international migration is even more unsatisfactory. 
The presentation in this section on fertility and mortal it> trends and 
levels is therefore based on scattered and sketchy evidence. 

Fertilit) levels and trends 

•Recent estimates for the period 1^50-2000, as given in Table 3, 
show" that during the period 1950-1970 the crude birth rate in the less- 
developed regions was almost twice as high as that in the more developed 
regions. During the period 1960-1970, although there was a small de- 
cline in both, the difference further widened. 



Table 3. Estimated projected crude birth rates of selected regions and 
sub-regions, 1950 to 2000 
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Of the three Asian sub- regions. East Asia shows the lowest fertility 
and a greater decline for the period 1950-2000 than Middle South Asia 
or South East Asia. Japan is listed separately in this table because it is 
the only country in Asia which has completed its demographic transition. 

In general, data on age at marriage are not available for most 
countries of the region. But the actual age at marriage in countries 
where fertility is declining, is increasing and education seems to be 
the major factor in this change. For example, the average age at 
marriage is considerably higher than the legal minimum age at marriage 
for both sexes in Japan and the Republic of Korea. Sri Lanka is another 
example, where education and increase in age at marriage seem to have 
played an important role in the declining birth rate. 

With regard to achievements in fertility regulation, the current 
position is summarized in Table 4. Countries which are making signifi- 
cant progress at present contain 47 per cent of the total population of 
the region, as shown in categories I and U. It is noteworthy that, with 
the exception of China and the Republic of Korea, about which official 
information has not come to hand, all of these countries have satisfac- 
tory vital statistics. Although almost all countries, even those in cate- 
gory V, have some activities in family planning, half of the region's 
population lives in countries which have made no significant progress. 

Mortality levels and trends 

It is the rapid decline in mortality following the Second World War 
which has changed the course of demographic histor\ . Recent estimates 
for the period 1950 to 2000, as given in Table 5, show that the decline 
in the crude death rate (CDR) during the period 1950 to 1970 Nvas higher 
in the less developed regions than in the more developed regions. It is 
anticipated that if food supply and other necessities of subsistence keep 
pace with increase in numbers, by the year 2000 the less developed 
regions will have achieved a lower level of mortalit> rate than the more 
developed regions. The slight difference results from the higher pro- 
portion of young ages in the former regions. For East Asia, Middle 
South Asia and South East Asia, it is estimated that the declines in the 
crude rate will be at least 60 per cent over the period 1950-2000, 
whereas the decline in the CBR of these sub-regions, as shown in 
Table 3, could be at the most 45 percent. This implies that the rate 
of national increase, except in East Asia, might even rise between 1950 
and the year 2000. 

lu 
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Table 4. Fertility level and population increase in 
countries of the ECAFE region, classified 
by achievements in fertility regulation 



.Nhare <^f Projected population 
Current region's increase, medium variant 
Classification 2^x\^ countries CBR population ^^^^^"-^^^ 
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a/ Assessed after consulting various sources. 

hy This ranee mieht be dit(;>:rent if information on China had been a\ailable at the 
time ot w ritmp. 
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Table 5. Estimated and projected crude death rates, selected 
regions and sub-regions of the world, 1950-2000 
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IV. Age composition 

Reliable data by sex and age areurgentl> needed to divide populations 
into -jb-'groups for the preparation of development plans and family 
plaiKi; programmes. In many developing countries of thc*^ region, 
ho\^. - information on sex composition is affected by sex-selective 
under - enumeration, and data on age are often inaccurate and deficient. 
Although attempts are being made to improve the quality of data, pro- 
gress is slow and deserves the special attention of governmem.s. 

Table 6 shows the estimated age composition of the total populaao* 
of the ECAFE region in selected broad age groups for 1970 and 1980. 

It is estirr«ated that the number of pre-school-age children will 
grov. by aboui 50 million by the end of the current decade, increasing 
the 1970 figure of 306 million ^o 35b million in 1980. The gain in this 
age group is of special concern to those providing tor health services 
and future development. As a substantia! proportion of these children 
in developing countries of the region are alreadv suffering from mal- 
nutrition, a further increase in their number deserves special consi- 
deration. 

The estimated population of school-age children (5-14 years) is 484 
million in J97U and will expand to 609 mi llion in 1 980, adding 1 25 
million over the perio] of a decade. This increase, amounting to 25.8 
per cent, will be greater than the relative growth of the total population. 
Such a large addition in the number of school-age children in a region 
in which school enrolment ratios are already low will place a severe 
burden on the meagre resources of developing countries. 

II 
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Table 6. Age composition of population oi the ECAFE 
region, 1970 and 1980 
(millions) 
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The youth population (15-24) was estimated at 37^^ million in 1970 
anu is likely to increase to 46^ million h\ 1Q80, implving the net addition 
ot 90 million. As existing educational and training facilities in most 
dc\ eloping countries of the region are inadequate to meet current 
demands, this increase will have serious implications for countries 
in \Khich high rates of underemployment and unemp'ov mcnt already pre- 
vail. 

The age group 15-49, particuJarlv its female con^poricnt, deserves 
special consideration by those concerned v\ ith famiU planning. The net 
addition of 119 million femaK:s of reproducti\e age is particularlv 
^significant, because its relative increase during the decade \^ ill be 
higher than that of -the total population. This suggests that the fertility 
potential \Kill be accelerated by the end ot the decade. 

The anticipated increase in the population of v^orking age, 15-59, 
from 1,087 million in 1970 to 1,372 million by the end of the decade 
is important, as it shows a gain ot about 285 million, imphing the need 
for higher capital investm.ent and the creation of additional jobs. 

The figures of dependenc> ratio^shown in the last column of Table 
6 are higher by about one fourth than those for the more developed 
regions, implying that, in spite of underemploy meiU, unemplovment and 
\ov. wages, the economically active population will have to bear a heavy 
burden of dependency. 

Finallv, the population of older persons, age 60 \ears and over, will 
increase from 117 million in 1970 to . 158 million in 1980. With the 
increase in life expectation, this group v^ill grovK at a much faster rate 
than the rest of the population. Signiticant in\estments in facilities to 
meet the needs ol older persons and additional funds for their pensions 
and social security will have to be provided. 

V. Population distribution and urbanization 

While the concept of planned famih si/e has gained general accept- 
ance, there cippears to be only tentative recognition of the value of plan- 
ning, at the national and sub-national levels, to replace extremely high 
concentrations, uneconomic dispersion and other forms of maldistribu- 
tion with a more balanced distribution of population. To accomplish 
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this, data concerning quality of land and resources, distribution of 
educational facilities, the level of technology, and productivity need to 
be related to population characteristics and trends, but unfortunately 
such information is not yet well developed. 

Distribution 

Average population densities, admittediv crude indicators of dis- 
tribution, may yield general inferences as to the extent ot population * 
pressures. The possibility of loss of good land to urban areas, housing 
for the growing population in the rural areas, industries, highways and 
other accompaniments of industriali/ation is increasing with the in- 
crease of population. 

Some countries of the region, even- excepting Singapore and Hong 
Kong, are among tlie most densely inhabited in the world; Bangladesh 
is the outstanding example. Others may have what seems to be an equi- 
table ratio between population and area, but when arable land is consi- 
dered, a less favourable picture is presented. Extreme cases are In- 
donesia, Japan, the Republic of Korea and the Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea. The problem of maldistribution within each country 
may even be more serious. For example, the- island of Java in Indonesia 
is one of the most densely settled areas in the world, while several other 
islands are sparsely populated. Similar examples may be found in other 
countries. 

Urbanization ' ^ 

By* the end of the century, the proportion of urban population in the 
ECAFE region will probably increase from about 25 per cent of the total 
population in 1970 to about 44 per cent in 2000. Compared with other 
major regions of the world, this region has a low level of urbanization, 
tHjt in numbers its urban population exceeds the total population of each 
of the 6ther continents. 

According to Table 7, the estimated total urban population of the 
ECAFE' region in 1970 is 5Q7 million, and this figure is likely, to increase 
to 737 million in 1980 and 1,561 million in 200G. The rural population 
will increase from 1,487 million in 1970 to 1 ,759 million in 1980 and 
2,007 millipn in 2000. Although both urban and rural populations will 
increase, the urban population will increase at a much faster rate and 
will triple by 2000, while the rural population will grow by only 35 
per cent. 
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Excluding the highly urbanized countries of Japan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore, the urban proportion in roughly half of the remaining 
countries will about double by the end of the century, may possibly 
increase somewhat more steeply in India, Indonesia and Sri Lanka, and 
may even triple in' Bangladesh and Nepal, The increase in the urban pro- 
portion for Iran, the Democratic People's Republic of Korea and the 
Republic of Korea may be 50 per cent, while for China, Pakistan and the. 
Philippines it may be around 65 per cent. 



Table 7. Total, urban and rural population estifxiates and 
projections, ECAFE region, 1970-2000 
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In some instances, countries may have rapid urbanization forced 
upon them, not so much in response to industrial development as from 
growing pressure ot* numbers in a relative!) small arta. In other 
countries an increase in the numbers. of rural inhabitants aggravates 
underemployment and unemployment . and further depresses general 
living conditions in the rural areas. The exodus From thes^: areas ter- 
minates in urban ccntrc^s which are already socially and economically 
inadequate and overcrowded. The scientific understandingofthis problem 
of migration is conditioned by the lack of data, but whatever data are 
already being made available by the censuses are not being fully utili/ed 
to analyse the problems. Another factor which may increase the rate of 
urbanization is the impact of modern technology on sizable village 
settlements, transforming them into centres ha\ ing some of the attri- 
butes of urban localities. Such settlements ma\ also be on the fringes 
of cities and may be absorbed by them. 

This bi'ief survey of variations in the pattern of population dis- 
tribution, and of the problems associated w ith the increase in urban and 
rural populations ,of the region emphasizes the need for ''intensive 
research on individual countries in order to assess the dynamics under- 
lying the urbanization process in each, and the implications for future 
development**.^ 

B. Educational Trends 

I. Patterns of quantitative expaas'on 

The unprecedented expansion of education in Asia throughout the 
sixties has mainly been caused by two factors: mounting pressure of 
public demand for education that came in the wake of decolonisation 
and accompanied governments' efforts to speed up human resource 
development; and, secondly, the unexpected^ rapid growth of the popula- 
tion, particularly the' school-going age groups. | 

As a result, enrolment nutnbers at all levels have grow n much faster 
than even the less conservative projections had envisaged in the early 
sixties. Table 1 presents country-wise enrolment trends by level of 
c'^uc^tion, calculated in index points to make the picture more compar- 
able. Enrolments have tended to rise more' rapidly at. the second and 
third levels than at the first levei of education. This has led to a 
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gradually shifting composition of total enrolment - a process which, 
in itself, inevitably increases overall expenditure, because unit costs 
at secondary and higher levels are conspicuouslv higher than in prim.ary 
education. 

Whether, on the whole, the population growth factor or the increasing 
demand for education within school-goi-ng age groups have contributed 
more to the "student explosion," is not easy to determine. Demographic 
pressure as a cause of quantitative educational expansion apparently 
differs in weight from cpuntry to country and from elementary to higher 
levels of education. For a! I countries; of Table I combined, a computed 
value of r = 0.28 for Spearman's rank correlation coefficient would 
suggest a positive, but hardly significant correlation between the 1960- 
1970 increase of primary, enrolment and the corresponding increase of 
the population aged 5-9 years." However, when calculated for the second 
and third levek this correlation does not hold, as the influence of relative 
demand factors begins to outweigh population growth factors as a cause of 
educational expansion. 

The quantitative expansion of educational svstcms in Asian countries 
has also been reflected in rapid increases of public expenditure on 
education. For the whole region, educational expenditure rose by an 
average annual rate of 7.2 per cent between I960 and 1968. Table 2 
demonstrates thai this implied mounting claims on Gross National Pro- 
ducts. Expenditure projections according to the Asian Model 1, as given 
in Table 2, imply that all countries of the region vvill have to cope with 
d continued expansion of educational expenditure in the decade ahead. 

As educational planners in Asian countries look at the decade ahead, 
there is little prospect that the quantitative expansion of education will 
reach a saturation level in the near future. The forces which have been 
at the heart of this expansion in the recent past are likely to continue 
their influence or, indeed, gain in momentum. This is true of relative 
demand for education which is bound to be accelerated further, as those 
who have received a basic education in the past will claim more and 
better education for their children. It is equally true of the population 
growth factor, considering the slow progress of family planning pro- 
grammes in many Asian countries, the growing share of younger age 
brackets In the population, and the considerable scope for further re- 
ductions of infant mortality. 
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Table 1. Enrolment trends by country, 1960, 1965, 19J0: index points 
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Table 2. Recent trends of public expenditure on education as per cent of G.N.P., and projections to 1980 
according to the Asian Model (I: M growth of G.NiP., U: 7?i growth of G.NiP.) — 



Country^ 



Laos 
Nepal 



Iran 

khnicr Republic 
^ Mongolia 
'Pakistan ]\ 
Vict-Nam"RcpuNic of 



Recent trends 



1960 



1965 



1,4 



().<) 



(),() 



]?. 
1.5 

1 Q 



1966 



0,5 



:,5 

:.4 

4,: 



1967 



•0,6 



1 1 



i 



no 

0 1- 
C 0 
3 C . 

61 K 



1,4 



J 



no 

0 1 
1 0 

SB 



..„ and prospective 



1970 



I: l.bO 
II; 1,51 



I; .U5 
II: ]M 



1575 



:4i 

1,9] 



4.]) 



1980 



3.54 



5.91 . 
•4.-:0 , 



korea. Republic of 



J' 

OS 



Singapore 
Sri Lanka 



3,4i| 
4,311 



1,8 
.15 

:,() 

4,1 



3,5 
4,3 

•"7 



:.4 

5.0 

:,8 

4,1 
4.4 



3.fv 

5.f) 
.11 
U 



"00 

0 1 
C 0 
3 C 



1: 4.:] ; 

(I; 4.04 



4,69 
3,84 



5.15 



b) Uncsco. Croirl/i o/id C'/ia/t^tv Pcnpi'cliycs ofEiimtion i/i ,4,i7'a. 
Educational Studies and Documents. No. ], Paris, I9]3. 
Soh's: * Grouped as in the Mm Modck 
l/'IncludinMata for Bangladesh 
2Mclual data refer to West Mala\siaonh ' 
3/1961 
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, The major problem emerging from these quantitative trends seems 
to^ be this: can the rapid exTpansion of cducation in terms of numbers 
and financial resources still, be regarded as a positive stimulus to the 

■development of. other sectors and the society at large, or will dis- 
proportionate emphasis on education Eventually distort ♦ ^ the balance 
between progress of single sectors and .overall developmetit in Asian 
countries? Growing budgetary tensions with other -ministries may set 
in. Already, educational systems tend to produce more graduates than 
the economies of most deiveloping countries in Asia can absorb. The 
ensuing problem of educated unemployed implies serious consequences 
for social integration, economic progress, and political stabilHy. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that in. the absence of radical\,cost- 
reducing reforms the share of educational expenditure in GrosisJMa- 

.tional Products will have to continue to expand if important educational 
goals are to be attained. 

Cack of adjustment of the education sector within the overall social 
. and economic framework will finalhy tend to produce major disruptions 
with in educational systems themselves. As educational systems in 
Asian countries are forced into the role of a buffer between^pressing 
demands of rapidly growing numbers..-6f young people and the limited 
absorptive capacfty of socrety; the quality and internal efficiency with 
which they perform their functions is likely to suffer. 

jl. Quality ^nd internal efficiency 

Educational planners, assessing the progress made during the past 
. decade, incceasingly realise that the rapid expansion of education for-' 
ced upon them by grfwing public demand in conjunction with incessant 
population pressure,*^ could take place only'at the expense of stagnating 
or deteriorating quality standards and widespread educational wastage 
in the form of excessi ve repetition .and dropout. ^ 

• Although' the causal links* between qufilitative aspects of education 
and population ^ dynamics do noc lend tbemscl.ves easily to direct veri-' 
fication, they 'necessarjjy form an important part of the picture. 

Trends of total^ educational expenditure per pupil "Vnay. be useful 
as a^first and global me?tsure of quality improvement" in education. At 
face value, the, amounts spent per pupi! have risen in all trountFies of 
the region, though with^marked variations between countries. However, 
.-because' siich trends are ffojt adjusted for price increases lhat occurred 
during the same peiQcd, the^' would hardly reflect real improvements 
in the provision of educational goods ancj services per pupil. Compari- 
■ • 




sons with the parallel increase of consumer price indices indicate 
that in the majority o( Asian countries, with the exception of Korea, 
Laoy;' Singapore jand Thailand, the bulk of additional expenditures per 
pupil during the period 1960-1969 may have been due mainly to price 
increases, . leaving little room for tangible quality impro\ enients. 

The trends of. pupil./teacher ratios at the first and second levels 
of education in Asian countries, as presented in Table 3; seem to under- 
score this suggestion. For primary education^ Table 3 re\ eals improv- 
ing pupil/teacher atios for a number of countries; but high or deterio- 
rating ratios for many of the countries. Negative trends of pupil/ 
teacher ratios are the dominant feature in secondary general education. 
The .majority of Asian countries have apparently been unable to supply 
new secondary school teachers at a ^ j. e equal to the rapid growth 
in student numbers. 

Although less than the required number of teachers tend to be 
employed, teachers' salaries typically absorb the lbul]c-.x>f-^'ur rent- 
educational budgets in Asian^ countries: ResouVces are seriously de- 
ficient for sucfi'cssential items of recurring educational expenditure 
as administration and supervision, school transport, maintenance of 
sciiool buildinrgs, textbooks, instructional materials. It seems that at 
present most countries devote not more than 1 5 to 25 per cent of current . 
educational budgets to such items. The dilemma in whichjhey find 
themselves is obvious, considering the need to keep teachers' salaries 
at competitive levels and to replace low-paid, unqualified teachers by 
qualified teachirg staff ilaiining higher remuneration. 

As a conseuacnce and .orollary of the quality gap in education, 
excessive schooi dropout and repetition have developed into one of the 
major problems facing educational planners in the Asian region. Un- 
derachievement and abs'enteeism lead to frequent repetition of grades 
and eventual dropout of many pupils, thus endangering the internal 
efficiency of Uie schooling process which, after all, constitutes the 
largest and most expensive public enterprise in many develot)ing 
countries. . ( < 

c 

One way of mdicating the magnitude of the problems involved is oy 
looking at the retention capacity or holding pow er of the school systems. 
This is what Table 4 attempts to do for first level education in Asian 
countries. 

Although the data given, do not account for the incidence of grade 
repetition, a fairly clear-cut picture emerges: there appear to be very 



Table 3. Trends in the number of pupils per teacher in primary and 
secondary general education: Asian countries. 
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S^mr^c: proj^rc.ss of Etiucation in the Asian Rcyiof^ Stafistn'u! Suf^plt'ntt'nt, { ]ws^o 

Regional OITice for Educirtion in Asia, Bantjkok 1972. 
\()tc: 1) Pnrnarv classes attached to secondars schools arc included under 
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Table 4. Retention capacity of first level education in Asian countries: Grade 
enrolments as percentages of initial enrolment in Grade 1 
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few countries in Asia that succeed in channelling' a majority of their 
first-graders through the primary cycle within the prescribed time 
span. In the majority of countries more than half of all pupils in grade 
I tend to drop out before completing the cycle, or are retarded by one 
or more years due to repeated grade repetition. It almost seems as 
though the practice of universal school admission were being offset 
bv subsequent heavy selection which adju>its student numbers to the limi- 
ted schooling facilities available. 

While dropout and repetition inflate public education expenditure 
per graduate, keeping children in school over the full cycle would on 
the other hand considerably increase the financial burden to be borne 
by parents. It is at this point that the relevance of demographic factors 
becomes evident: as the demographic dependency ratio increases with 
rapid population growth, the task of giving a fiill education to an ever 
increasing number of dependents puts a severe strain on the limited, 
economic means of adults whose share in the population is decreasing 
anyway (hence child labour is used and this constitutes one of the causes 
for school dropout). 

IIL Problems of educational equality 

The process of population dynamics seems lo have an indirect but 
strong bearing on problems of equality of educational opportunity. As 
tfte quantitative expansion of education continues, pushed forward by 
rapid population growth, educational planners are tempted to save 
funds by curtailing or postponing programmes to alleviate persisting 
inequalities of educational provision. 

Education of girls 

Exist mg inequalities assume particular significance, when the 
educational status of girls and women comes to be considered. Intensify- 
ing and extending education for girls undouhtediv forms an essentia! 
contribution to the task of mastering the problems of rapid population 
growth in Asia.i countries. Marriage tends to be postponed as girls 
are enabled to continue iheir education, and educational attainment is 
known to be a major factor shaping attitudes towards and practice of 
family planning, lable 5 throws some light on the educational advan- 
cement of girls in Asian countries during recent years. Female enrol- 
ment as a fraction of total enrolment has increast^d slowly at the first 
and second level of education. In higher education, the pace of advance- 
ment has been somewhat more marked. 



fable 5. Female enrolment as percentage of total, by level of education, 
Asian countries, 1960, 1965 and 1969 
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Table 6. Enrolment ratios at specified age groups by sex, 
and by urban and rural areas, 
selected countries (percentages) 
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Rural-urban disparities 



Educational inequalities in Asian countries arvj^ttimlly ^pp?^r ent i n 
the rural-urban Jimension. Despite the fact that the vast majority of 
Asians live in rural areas, that the economies of Asian countries will 
continue to be mainly agriculture based, and that development efforts 
must give priority to improving rural living conditions. educational 
systems still seem to cater mainly for urban minorities. Table 6 des- 
cribes rural-urban disparities of educational provision for a few Asian 
countries, selected on the basis of data availability. It can be seen 
that while the rural-urban gap already opens at. the primary level, 
it widens markedly as children climb up the educational ladder. For 
the age-group 15-19, enrolment ratios for urban youth tend to be sub- 
stantially higher than in rural areas. In addition, rural-urban dispari- 
ties are apparently stronger for girls than for boys. This quantitative 
picture is corroborated by what little statistical information there is 
about the different quality of rural vs. -urban education. In general, 
rural schools have higher pupil/teacher ratios, less qualified teachers, 
and a higher incidence of educational wastage than their urban coun - 
terparts. Many rural schools provide less than the required numberof 
grades. Outlays per pupil place tend to be just a fraction of what is spent 
on urban schools. 

In the light of these disparities, educational reformers often pin 
their hopes on increasing the opportunities for non-formal education 
in rural areas. However, as stressed in the final report of the Singapore 
Conference of Education Ministers, the patterns of out-of-school activi- 
ties in Asian countries are at present very scattered and usually 
still in an experimental stage. The uncontrolled expansion of formal 
school systems may not only have absorbed available resources, but 
also part of the innovative energies of educational planners. Until more 
emphasis is placed on non-formal educational facilities, especially in 
rural areas, being out-of-schooi will remain tantamount to being without 
real educational opportunity. 

IV. Conclusion 

To a large extent, educational trends in Asia during recent years 
can be related to the underlying process of population dynamics. How- 
ever, to argue that rapid population growth is to be held responsible for 
whatever problems have emerged in the educational realm, would be an 
unwarrantably wide generalization. For instance, the figures presented 
suggest that much of the recent expansion, notably at higher levels of 
education, is due to the steep rise in public demand for education no 
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less than to demographic growth factors as such. Similarly, educational 
wastage in Asian countries is related to a whole group of factors in and 
outside the school system; excessive inflow of new pupils and a growing 
demographic dependency burden form part of this syndrome, but are 
not solely responsible. 

What needs to be emphasized, then, is that none of the educational 
problems outlined can be properly understood and cured if viewed in 
isolation from the process of population dynamics. Analysis and prac- 
tical action on the part of educational planners must give more explicit 
attention to the role of the population variable in educational develop- 
ment. 



PART TWO 
THE DEMOGRAPHIC OBSTACLE 
TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
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1. THE PROBLEM 



The Population Variable in Socio-Economicand Educational 

Development 

I. Population dynamics and socio-economic development 

The adverse effects of rapid population growth on social and econo- 
mic development are increasingly ' engalging the attention of political 
leaders all around the world. In the majority of Asian countries, national 
development plans consider population policiesasa necessary corollary 
of economic and social planning. This is beginning to be reflected in 
the creation of new interdepartmental bodies which integrate population 
analysis and planning with the other dimensions of social and economic 
development. 

What remains of earlier controversies about the population issu6 
would seem, to a large extent, idcoiogical or based on misunderstandings. 
First of all, the concrete and short-run aim of developing countries 
io adjust fertility levels tc the precedent fall in mortality is one thing, 
while the long-run global need to control population growth on the planet 
earth is quite another. Furthermore, emphasis on the population issue 
is not to displace but to support efibrts for socio-economic develop- 
ment. And, thirdly, current population policies in developing countries 
do not try to impose upper limits on population numbers; in fact, they 
are not at ail concerned with optimum population size, but with the timing 
of the process ot population dynamics, the pace at which, say, a doubling 
of the population is likely or desirable to occur. 

in addition to such possible misunderstandings, the popSlsi'tion issue 
also carries deeply rooted cultural, religious and political connotations. 
This is why the development planner may find it difficult to look at 
the socio-economic effects of population dynamics in isolation. However, 
what is needed in development planning is to identify and bring about that 
particular rate of population growth which 'will be in line with the rates 
at which other basic factors of production can be expanded according to 
available .'ievels of technology, and which will leave governments with 
sufficient funds to perform the essential social and ihfrastructural 
services needed, ft is only when this essential balance iji the growth 
of. different factors of socio-economic development is achieved, that 
overall developmen t can assume an optimum pace, 
by the Unesco Secretariat 
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The question, then, is whether present population growth rates of 
2 to 3 per cent in Asian/countries are above, equal to, or perhaps lower 
than the economically ^nd socially desirable "equilibrium" growth rate. ^ 
We restrict our comments to four points: 

: r 
Shortage of capital . 

Can the stock of physical capital in Asian countries be increased with 
sufficient speed and continuity to match current rates of population 
growth? 

As the formation of capital depends on the' aggregate rate of invest- 
meiit, the capacity of. a country tp save and invest part of its income 
turns out as the decisive variable. However, in developing countries wher : 
the modest total income is spent on feeding a large, economically 
dependent, and rapidly growing population, practically alT income goes 
into consumption and the savings rate remains af a minimum point. 
Compared with the population growth rate, the rate of indigenous capital 
formation is, therefore, desperately low. As the pace at which utilization 
of natural resources can be expanded is, in turn, a function of the 
availability of capital investment, development tends to be doubly slowed 
down. 

Historically, heavy income inequalities^producing affluent minorities 
amidst general poverty used to yield at least some investment, however 
socially wasteful.' These conditions are clearly no longer acceptable to 
either industrialised or developing countries. Hence, if fertility fails to 
decline, massive inflow of foreign capital in the form of aid or private 
investment - with all its inherent prgblems - may be the only feasible 
way to expand capital stocks in Asian xountries at a pace equal to that 
of current population growth rates. 

•• / . 

The employment dilemma 

A^, capital stocks cannot be expanded easily, development planners 
are left with the alternative of improving prevailing' levels of technology 
so as to yield more income and production \yith limited capital stocks. 

However, more productive technologies require transition from la- 
t>our-intensive to capital-intensive, i.e. labour-saVing modes of produc- 
tion. The apparent dilemma, then, is that the objective of raising pro- 
ductivity collides with the powerful imperative to provide employment 
to the masses. To curb unemployment, jobs have to be created with 
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minimum delay and on a massive scale, regardless ot \\hether there is 
sufficient capital endowment to maintain si^isfactorv standards of pro- 
ductivity. Thus, the necessity to generate employment on an ad hoc 
basis contributes to slowing down the required structural transforma- 
tion of the economy of developing countries' Low-productivitv agri- 
culture still provides the basis of economic life, and rapid rural popula- 
tion growth often leads to half-disguiscd unemployment in agriculture 
or, despite the successes of the Green Revolution, to an over-elabora- 
tion of labour-intensive farming methods ('^agricultural involution"). The 
emergence of small-scale industries in and around the cities often 
amounts to little more than shifting human resources to yet another sec- 
tor of low-productivity work. Therefore, the introduction of labour- 
intensive indigenous technologies which absorb unemployment and are, 
at the same time, sufficiently viable in terms ot productiv itv, is as- 
suming utmost importance. 

Without the pressure of rapidly growing numbers, the problem of 
generating employment woiild lose much ofjts urgency, so that the coun- 
tries of Asia could embark. on a concentrated effort to introduce and 
spread modern technologies 'which would raise productivity on a large 



^ For a 'dual reason, rapid population growth necessitates heaWjn- 

creascs in expenditure in /the fields of social and infra- structural de- 
velopment: Firstly, the aiifual and desirable quality of public services 
in the fields of health, nutlrition, education, or housing is usually deter- 
mined on the basis of ce/tain per capita figures, such as hospital beds, 
doctors, 'or paramedical bersonnel' per 10,000 inhabitants, protein con- 
sumption per head, literacy rates, or living space per 'femily. This 
makes public outlay in those, essential sectors of social development 
directly dependent on thd rate of population growth. As a consequence, 
national development plans in Asian countries have to cope with a 
quasi-automatic, built-ir| tendency of .social and infrastructural ex- 
petiditures to rise in kee)!)ing with the growth of the population. 

The second significant aspect is that the costliest and most impor- 
tant social services are particularly sensitive loan increase of the 
younger part of the population. This is obvious in the case of education, 
but the main thrust of- health and nutritional programmes is equally 
on the young. Now, lit is a well-known consequence of rapid population 
growth that the proportion of younger age brackets within the total 
'population tends to rise considerably. In fact, an average of 40 to 50 
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per cent of Asia's population is today voungcr* than 15 vcars; as against 
an average of 20 to 30 per cent in Huropc and North America. The 
consequences tor the costs of social services ol such ditterenccs in 
age composition are no doubt a matter of great curiccni. 

Social and infra-structural expenditures arc uidis . iiMble in the long- 
run and, moreover, justified on grounds other than economic. Howe\er, 
their immediate effect is clearly to divert the scarce resources of 
developing countries from directly productive use. This is perhaps 
particularly felt in tfie cities, where the massive inflow of young rural 
migrants forces municipal authorities to spend the bulk of their limited 
budgjts on preventing a breakdown of local transport, tryirig to prb.vide 
adequate housing, water supply, proper sewerage facilities, and soon 
for destitute newcomers. Demands^ for social and iTifrastructural servi^ 
CCS are certainly no less pressing at the national level nor, for that 
matter, in rural areas. Inevitably, these inflated costs are met at the 
expense of production and investment in capital, thereby slowing down 
overall development. 

Direct and 'spillover' effects of population dynamics 

Finally, development planners !Gok::ig at th<* impact of population 
dynamics on socio-economic development have to consider the fact tha^ 
the various suciaF anu economic sectors are stron^-iy inter-dependent. 

For example, failures or neglects of heaUli policies are very likely 
to lead to serious consequcrsccs in the field*, of education or child nutri- 
tion, ^and vice versa; failure to cope with env'ronmcntal degradation - 
which may be causejJby, say, excessive immigration and squatter set- 
tlements in urban areas - will inevitably have adverse effects on public 
health; programmes in the fields of housing andjypublic transport depend 
heavily on each other; if coVnmunicalion and information networks re- 
main underdeveloped, rural health and family planning programmes 
can make little headway, and so on. 

Other examples could easily be added. What they make abundantly 
clear is that development planners caiiiot afford even a tcmpqrary 
emphasis on one- particular social sector to the exclusion of others - 
however tempting it might be 'to concentrate efforts and budgetary 
means on one specific field for a limitipd period. Although overall pro- 
gress may be slow and costs heavv, it is-imperative that social and 
economic development proceeds in an integrated manner, developing 
education, employment, health, nutritional,- environmental, and'^<ithp^ 
programmes at a synchronized- and balanced pace. 
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It is precisely this inter-depcndencv that has be taken into acx^ount. . 
as we 190k at the impact or" population dynarjiics on social and econoiiikv 
dcvelQpment.- Not only ms" each single sector of development (lirect^v;- 
affected by tne process of- population growth and changc/sbut indirect ' 
repercussions which result from the 'influence of demographic factor's 
on oJ>i'er, clos^y related sectors of development may turn ouytb be 
equally important. * / ' V 

Therefore, for ahy^given sector, direct and ."spillover" effects of 
population dynanrlcs have to be assessed separately. For instance, 
'development planner^ in countrJtrrX' mav have calculated that lowering 
the crude birth rate frJmi 30 to 20 per thousand would benefit the educa- 
tional systcrn^ only insi^ificantly and only in ajfew years hence by, say, 
reducing i admission t)o primary education by5 per Cent and, eventual- 
l>, saving svmc 2.5 pe^ rent of the education budget. I'hey may, there- 
fore, conclude that further investment's in family planning would yield 
insufficient returns. However, these direct effects do not giVelhc full 
picture. Reducing the birth rate would, at the .same lime, considerably 
influence matcr'nal and child health as \\(ill as nutritional sfaridards 
among children. These improvements', in t^n,^ would. h;i\ e strong, posi- 
tive '\spiiiovcr-" effects on education. Children would tend to show better 
physical and intclicctuai development and pupils' achievement would mea- 
surably improve, thus remedyipg- one of the ina:ior causes of school 
retardation and dropout. !t is oaU when thesp and manv other ^'.spillover'' 
cflecfs from othec sectors /^f social development have been cross- 
analysed and weighed ihai th^ total effects of population dynamics on 
health, education, or any other particular field can be fuHy-assessed. 

II. Population dynamics and educational deVeJopmenl 

When e'*imining the i/npaci of^ population d>namics on educational 
development iri particular, it is helpful to distinguish between the 
cjuantitative, qualitative and etjuality dimension*^ of the problem. 

The quantitative dimension 

The quantitative consequences of rapid population growth are prob- 
at)l> the most obvious ones. The economic burden which societies bear 
by maintaining and expanding their educational sv stems becomes heavier 
as rapid population growth increases the number ot/Voung and economi- 
cally inatt^ive dependants relative to those who are economically active. 

More directly, however, rapid population grow th forms a paramount 
obstacle to attaining essential educational targets in the quantitative 

c 
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realm. Kducational planners of the early sixties who set desirable target 
figures for enrolment ratios, teacher-student ratios, and general literacy 
levels were not sufficiently aware that they were aiming at a moving tar« 
get. Valuable case studies doncuinder the auspices of I.I.H.P. and the Pop- 
ulation counc^jU from which s^me- results are presented in this vomme, 
have given proof that rapid population growth in Asian countries has 
in many cases outpaced the progress made in terms of absolute student 
numbers. 

For instance, the Conference of Asian Ministers of Education at 
Singapore in 1971 noted that absolute enrolment numbers in the age group 
5-24 had shot up by 61 per cent between I960 and 1968, whereas enrol- 
ment ratios for this age group - and this is the more important figure - 
rose by only 29 per cent. The total number of teachers in the region 

rose from 2.7 million in 1960 to 4.3 million in 1968, but" in spite 

of an increase of this magnitude, the supply of teachers in most countries 
has not kept pace with the rate of enrolment expansion. This disparity 
between the supply and demand was reflected in (he pupil-teacher ratios 
which have tended to rise atall levels." ^ Similarly, the aduJt illiteracy 
rate, went down from 66 per cent around i960 to an estimated 58 per 
cent for. the region in 1970, but owing to excessive population increase 
the absolute number of illiterate adults m Asia continued to increase. 

Thus, the quantitative repercussions of population pressure on 
education during the recent past are obvious; in the future, the capacity 
of Asian countries to Tinance the planned expansion of their educational 
systems will Largely depend on their ability to curb rapid population 
growth. 

The qualitative dimension 

fn the qualitative dimension, the inflation of student numbers through 
fast growing, increasingly younger populations has often left ' little 
room for necessary improvements in qualitv such as upgrading of tea- 
chers, providing more and better school buildings and introducing mo- 
dern educational technologies. Also, very little funds remained available 
for experimental programmes and/or pilot projects designed to test 
innovative educational strategies. Annual additions to education budgets 
went largely into the recruitment of new teachers simpiv to prevent a 
deterioration of prevailing student-teacher ratios. 



f-^inai Report. Third Regional Conference of Ministers of Hducatioii and Those Res- 
ponsible for Kconomu Planninir in Asia. Singapore. p. 15 
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The problem of school dropout and retardation v\ouId als.^ appear 
to be related to population pressure and the resullint: qualit\ crisis in 
education. It is hard to imagine the enormous addi^lional numbers in 
school and university if there were no dropouts. In a sense, the dropout 
phenomenon can be looked at as an understandable, albeit iindesi'-able, 
reaction of school systems to rid themselves\ of part of the excessive 
inflow of students. School dropouts are thus o^' 
trolled educational expansion pushed forward b> 



The equality dimension 



ten casualties of uncon-- 
rapid population growth. 



Pressure of population, apart from its effects on quantitative and 
qualitative educational development, tends to curtail the contribution of 
education towards more social equalit>. l-Aperience sutigests that pro- 
grammes to alleviate educational inequalities between boys and girls, 
between urban and rural areas, and between upper class and poorer 
sections of society tend tobe sacrificed first, as scarce resources avail- 
able for these programmes are devoured in providint.^ for basic mini- 
mum needs of rapidiv growing numbers of students. 

Lack of equal educational opportunity is, of course, a vital problem 
in its own right. However, it assumes addi'tional relevance if it is real- 
ised that those who tend to be neglected b> the school system are the 
very ones who are least responsive to attempts at reducing traditionallv 
high fertility patterns. It is not in the first instance overall lack of 
educational provision as such, but lack of equal it> in education whi- h 
contributes to continued high fertility amongst specific sections ^: 
society. 



There is little hope that population pressure on education will ease 
in the near future, as even the most successful population policy involves 
large time-lags. On the contrarv, available demographic as well as 
educational projections seem to suggest that present conditions may 
become even more acute in the future. Ho\^ever, while population 
pressure acts as a major obstacle to the achievement of quantitative 
expansion, qualitative improvement and equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion, it may also work as a positive stimulus towards educational re- 
forms which might have remained unattended if educational systems were 
under less pressure. It is thus the very dialectics of development 
that may open up room for innovative action, using population dynamics 
as the prime mover. 
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Impact of Population Dynamics on Educational 
Development in Asia and on the Definition and 
Attainment of Educational Objectives 

I. Population dynamics and socio-economic development 

Socio-economic development covers a variety of- areas. Usually 
it relates to changes in the conjugal slati's, households, housing de- 
velopment, food suppiv and nutrition, education, health, social security 
and v\elfare, social mobility, manpower, labour force, employment and 
inc MIL, social dependency and transport and communication develop- 
mc; i.ivluding interpersonal communication. These ard usually regard- 
ed as the areas of social or socio-economic eni^inecriny, amenable to, 
planned manipulation, not only for guiding the direction but also for 
regulating the pace of change. 

In any country population has its own dynamic^" the three important 
factors in the dynamics being the birth rate, morbidity and mortality' 
rates and the migration rate. Cnanges in these rates bring about changes 
in the characteristics and structure of the population and these dynamic 
changes in the population have their effect on the programmes of social 
change. In their turn, the processes of social change have their impact 
on the faclors of population change-in shorU on population dynamics. 

A population with stable birth and death rates . and very little migra- 
tion maintains a regular, evenly tapering age pyramid against which 
ail demands for investment and consumption can be easily projected. 
In populations where the birth rate or alternatively the death rate fluc- 
tuates widely (on 'account of famines and wars, as in the case of the 
USSR between 1920 and 1947) the successive age pyramids built for the 
past and projected into the futu'-e would tend to give the impression of a 
bolus passing through the intestines, leaving the bulges and pinches of 
peristalsis on the shape of the pyramid overtime. This paper is mainly 
concerned with the bulges and pinches of the peristalsis of population 
dynamics, primarily in relation. to educational development and attain- 
ment of educational objectives in this Piirt of the world. It will not 
concern itself with other aspects of social development, like housing, 
food supply,' nutrition and health, manpower, labour force, employment 
and income, transport and communication. 



fn -\s(^k Mitfa. SL.-trjljr\ \o the PrLMdcrit ct litdia. New. (>L.-ltn. Ifidui 
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II. The effects of population change 



One may as well begin with the obvious consequences of population 
dynamics as it is commonly referred to. A higher birth rate for five 
years from now will mean a larger young population demanding (1) pri-' 
mary education ♦Vom five to nine years from now; (2) secondary educa- 
tion fvorn 10 to 14 y:^ars from now; (3) higher education from 15 to 19 
years from now, or even upjo 24 years from now; (4) accelerating) 
demands on all the threeu^<!6unts from 20 years, again from now (on 
account of the faci^tbatr26 years Jrom now many persons born today will 
hav^^ married-^and have started' producing children who will make fresh 
demands): A higher birth rate will increase the demand on the resources 
of (I) obstetrical, gynaecological and hospital facilities, public health, 
maternity and child care, inimunisation, nutrition and pediatric services 
*/ imniediately, (2) pediatric services, immunisation, nutrition'and school 
feeding programmes 5-14 years from now, (3) more dispensaries, 
public health, immunisation, obgyn, general and special hospital faci- 
lities, family planning services 15-^4 years from now, and (4) annually 
mcreasing demands for facilities listed in(l), (2) and (3) twenty years 
or^so onwards from now. A higher birth rate would also lead to (1) 
larger pressure for employment and creation of jobs 15-29 years or 
even later up to, say, 54 years from now; (2) a larger population ripe 
fgr marriage and production 20 years from now if not sooner; (3) a 
larger pressure for migration from 15 to 49 years from now (rural to 
rural, rural to urban, urban to urban, urban to rural); and (4) a more 
stubborn problem of adjustment of population in all areas right from 



An immediate drop in the birth rate will have the effect of decreas- 
ing the demands listed above only after the lapse of the years specified 
against each item above. Similarly, accelerated declines in demands, 
on account of steady declines in the birth rate, can start only after the 
lapse of the periods mentioned above. 

Sudden and temporary marked falls in birth rates or increases in 
death rates of short durations only will, result in marked peristaltic 
pinches and bulges throughout the ^e pyramid for the cohorts born in 
these specific periods. But, since these are sudden and temporary, 
and not Jong-term or permanent trends they cannot substantially jnflu- • 
ence the committed trends in planning on education and welfare, en 
as facilities have to be sustained and cannot be partially dismar...eci 
during the vacations of an academic year. But if a sustained decline in 
birth rate starts right from now, this decline will bring substaflttal> 
rcUefto expenditure on education, beginning 6 years from now in primary 



now. 
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education, 15 years from now in secondary and higher education, on 
the rate of reproduction beginning 20 years from now, and on employ- 
ment and income programmes 15 years from now. 

III. Impact of population dynamics on education 

The impact of population dynamics on. educational systems will be 
a steady increase in enrolments which will reach their maximum as 
first level schooling is enforced. To prevent the national waste of 
dropouts and repetition, the educational system will need to be quali- 
tatively improved all round which alone will guarantee an improvement 
in the retention and dropout rates. This will automatically imply con- 
tinuing improvements in teacher qualifications. This, in turn, will mean 
an increase in the long term trends of the unit costs of educational 
systems. Apart from capital costs and costs of replacements, the most 
palpable burden on the public exchequer will be the salary costs of 
teachers- 

A simplified formula represents educational expenditure as: 

E = E cap + E cur 

= E cap + (P X T X S X E cur) 
P T S 

where E = total educc onal expenditure, E cap = capital educational 
expenditure, E cur = current educational expenditure, P= number of 
pupils, T/P = teacher-pupil ratio, S/T = average salary per teacher, 
and E cur /S = the ratio of current expenditure to salaries. 

P may be defined as the si/e cf the relevant age group multiplied by 
the enrolment ratio, or, alternatively as the si/e of admission age pop- 
ulation multiplied by the intake rate x average length of schooling. 
But these are for any country as a whole. Within a country, planners 
will have to take various norms for E cap .R, E cap .U, E cap .BA, 
etc. for rural, urban and backward areas. 

Similarly, E c nr will be the sum of a number of components like 
E cur .R, E cui .li, E ciu -BA a.id so on. Then again, T/Pwill have 
to be broken up into several components depending on rural, urban 
and backward areas, industrial areas, agricultural areas, and high in- 
migration or outmigration areas. 
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Similarly aibo, S/T wiii have to be broken up into several eompo- 
nents dctmed according to specific zones cf the country. P again will 
have to be modiHed by assumptions of dropouts, repeaters, and over- 
age and under-age admissions. 

While the overall national"" assumptions are easv 'to make, the 
differentia! rates of population growth in State.s in a federal structure 
and the facilities for obtaining teachers, teaching aids and school 
buildmgs which vary from one State to another render the standard- 
ization of norms very difficult. Moreover, cultural factors, particularly 
those relating to girls, reflect on admission and leaving ages. The 
difficulties of sending teachers to rural and inaccessible areas add 
dimensions to various types of capital and current expenditure, like 
capital expenditure on the housing of teachers, current expenditure on 
replacements, etc. In the end, current e ucational expenditure is far 
from being merely a simple linear function of population growth along 
with such parameters as intake rate, length of schooling, teacher- 
pupil ratio, teachers' salaries and the allocation of current expendi- 
ture that is spent on non-saJaried items. In a federal structure with 
-central planning machinery, the temptation to work on simplified 
educational cost formulae comes into conflict with the specific demands 
of constituent States, and a central linear calculation does not always 
contribute to sharpening awareness among political leaders and planners 
of the need for education and its specific requiremen»s for their own 
States. But even on the basis of regarding growth in educational ex- 
penditure mainly as a simple linear function cf population growth, 
studies undertaken at the International Institute for Educational Plan- 
ning have come to the conclusion that on th- assumption of a medium 
rate of population growth between 1971 and 1989* recurring costs of 
primary education will be multiplied in Sri Lanka (which already has 
almost universal schooling and literacy) 3.4 times; in Tunisia 4.2 
times; in Colombia 4.8 times; and in Tanzania (where the fertility is 
high and literacy is still the lowest of all the four countries) 8 times. i 
The differences are mainly due to differences in the rate of fertility 
in these countries assumed up to 1989. As the study points out, they will 
also depend on the differences in the trend between the base year 
and the horizon year of variables like intake rate, retention rate, per- 
centage of qualified teachers, and average level of salaries. A factor 
which has not been taken into account in the HEP Study but which has 
become real in several developing countries, refiected through the ratio 

1 fa Ni:oi Chau Population Growth and Costs of ^duration In Dci-clopin^ Countries. 
I ncs-.o. intoniational institute for Educational PlanniML', Pans, l<^7: 
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of teachers' salaries lo the GDI' per plm'Som o\ w i k h at^e, is the 
effect of inllation on the average level of Icacfu ,^' s,i, n-ies. This 
brings about constraints \^hich, thotit^h artiliciaL ; hcoiiie very 
real in actual practice. 

Recapitulating, therefore, the broad areas of impiict oi population 
dynamics on educational development, the growth of total admissions 
to the educational system will depend on the growth of first level 
enrolments, new entries, intake rates, and, in a smaller measure, 
late entries. These will determine largely the projection of total and 
specific teacher necd^, the breakdown of teacher needs by level ot 
qualification, and the supply of teachers by length of service. A 
separate exercise will have to be undertaken of projecting teacher 
training costs on the basis of progressive teacher training enrolments 
and costs of teacher training. Although the ratio of the population in 
school to total working age population will depend on government ' 
policy, population growth itself will have the effect of raising the pro- 
portion of the GDP devoted to first level education on account of the 
high ratios of children under 14 to populationof working age in develop- 
ing countries. 

IV. Educational planning, demographic change, and economic development. 

At this point one feels the need to bring in the w ider issues of the 
impact of population dynamics on educational development, and more 
particularly on the definition and attainment of educational objectives 
ir ♦he wider fra.T.e of developmental planning as a whole. 

Educational planning is intimately concerned with development 
planning and will depend upon the general vieu of the policy makers on 
ivha; shape the country will take in termsof the development of the main 
sectors of the economy, namely, agriculture, primarv industries, sec- 
or ''ir\- industries, transport and communication, trade and commerce, 
am tjrtiary services. Viewed in this light, educational planning in the 
context of population dynamics boils down to manpower planning, 
wi.h ^articular reference to issues of rural-urban migration, furni- 
s\. - backward regions with qualified manpower and peopling sparse 
r /Otis with population adequate for energising the region. 

For this purpose, particularly in the context of planning educational 
faciilties to answer local and regional needs, population projections by 
relevant age and sex groups are very important for rural-urban 
breakdowns, agriculture, mining and other industries, services, trad^ 
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and coiiunercc, and transport and communication. A certain view will 
have to be taken of how much population is intended to be transferred 

-'from agriculture to industry or from industry to agriculture in parti- 
cular regions, of the volume of physical migration to be encouraged 
between rural and urban areas and between one region and another, 

' particularly with an eye on the development of backward areas. 

The running thread ot all these projections will be as close an 
assumption as possible for persons in various age-sex groups put in 
gainful employment. In short, the impact of population dynamics on the 
definition and attainment of educational objectives will be most evident 
and fruitful if a population balance-sheet is attempted on the above lines 
and the provision of educational facilities are tailored to each st^ctor 
as it emerges. Instead, most countries are carried away by the inertia 
of investments already made, the pattern and content of education 
already inherited, and the allocations of populations by age-sex groups 
already sanctified by tradition. In consequence, most educational 
planning which presumes to take into account the impact of population 
dynamics is reduced to mechanical exercises of financial costs of hous- 
ing, teaching aids and teacher requirements, and little more. 

V. Setting priorities in educational development 

On a rough calculation, about 60 per cent of the population in the 
foreseeable future in many countries of Asia will continue wiih the 
existing technology of production, mainly in agriculture and household 
industries. What the new technology of the Green Revolution demands 
is in reality a reinforcement of the existing technology with an ability 
to read and write the instructions on how to apply the inputs and to- 
use the new agricultural implements. The household industries and the 
servicing sector will also need more than 4-5 years of formal education 
at the primary level. Another 35 per cent of the population will still be 
employed in areas of intermediate technology, including the urban ser- 
vices and offices, while the level of education needed wrll be mpre than 
that available between classes IX to XI followed by technical education 
in polytechnics. Training in the paramedical services should be avail- 
able in polytechnics and vocational institutions in States rather than in 
colleges. At the outside- not more than 2-5 per cent of the population 
of any country, whatever the base of the population, are really needed 
in higher technology, in the fundamental sciences and the humanities, 
or for h*gh policy and administrative purposes. Education in higher 
technology is a highly subsidised area. An engineering graduate in India 
costs the public exchequer about i?s 90,000. of which the student gives 
back not more than Rs 10,000 by wa> of fees and other charges. This 
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means that for every engineering graduate, the State spends about Rs 
80,000. from the ^taxpayer's money, for which it does not always get 
back adequate returns, for often the engineering graduate is one too 
many and laid up for long periods in unemployment. 

If the working age bracket is reckoned normally at !5-59, and if the 
age group which should be compulsorily at school up to class VIU is 
reckoned at 14, up to class XI at 16, at college between 17 and 21, and 
then on in higher education up to the age of 23 or 24, then a further full 
ten years are taken off from the working life span of an average citizen. 
By taking away these full ten years from the working life span, the Gross 
Domestic Product per capita is reduced while consumption by way of 
maintaining the young person is increased and becomes a burden on 
the public exchequer. 

VI. Education up to age 14 * . 

In underdeveloped countries, whatever the assumption on the rate 
of growth of population, the economic reality is very evident in that (a) 
education expenditure will cause greater dependency and (b) it is most 
important to reduce the r*atio of population in dependent age groups to 
the population in working ages. All education beyond age 14 in the de- 
veloping countries therefore has a depressing effect on the Gross Do- 
mestic Product and an inflationary effect on consumption. Any years 
devoted to higher education beyond the age of 14 will have to be com- 
pensated for by a corresponding rise in productivity. That means to 
say, education for persons beyond 14 must be highly selective, depend 
rigorously on merit and potential and must be tailored to the emerging 
technological needs of the country as a whole. Otherwise, there is a 
danger of a large population in the age bracket 15-24, the most pro- 
ductive among young and shortlived populations, being supported at the 
cost of the working population whose proportion and output will tend to 
diminish. The HEP calculated^ that in Tunisia, Colombia and Tan- 
zania, the population of age group 5-14 is as much as 52.2 to 58 per 
cent of the population in age group 15-59. In Sri Lanka this ratio is 
around 48, but in France it is as low as 29. I. countries of the Indian 
sub-continent it will be around 55. Although 'ur expectancy of life at 
birth is more than 52 today, neither our I'fe co.'^. '^ions nor our employ- 
ment situation will permit the official age of » ' liremcnt to go beyond 
58 to 63 for some time. On the other hand, ther»! is pressure following 
the trend in developed countries to raise thr lo^er limit of entry 
into the labour force trom 15 to 17 by adoiiig ♦hree more years of 

^- sec la Neoc Chau. op.cit. ' Q 0 
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Compulsory schooling, which may not be necessary undcrour conditions 
of teachnological progress. 

One might argue, following this trend of thought, that it would not 
be necessary even to impart primary education which would keep chil- 
dren up to 11 or 14 away from employment. But the case for primary 
education has been proved beyond doubt all over the world. At the be- 
ginning of the Meiji era, the Emperoroi;japan took no responsibility for 
any other measure of social welfare except compulsory primary 
education.- By the turn of the nineteenth century, Japan was well on the 
road to universal literacy. In the early I920's when the Soviet Govern- 
ment wanted to put mostofits resources on industrialisation and elec- 
trification (GoeJro Plan), Strumilin succeeded in persuading Lenin that 
four years of compulsory formal education at school, which the Soviet 
G9vernment could ill afford at that moment, was essential for impro- 
ving the prodljctivity of the Soviet people and the implementation of 
industrialisation on which the country was determined. Between 1820 
,and 1870 the neo-Malthusians in England left no stone unturned to 
• advocate birth control among the poor and working populations in that 
country, but nothing availed until the Primary Education Act was pro- 
mulgated in 1870 requiring parents compulsorily to send children up 
to 10 years of age to school, thus withdrawii.j them from work at home 
and also from the labour force. This had the result of reducing the 'va- 
lue' of the child overnight and increasing its 'cost' simultaneously. As 
a consequence, even though the technology of birth control was pri- 
mitive, even those methods of birth control began to show decisive 
results after 1870. At the same time, the enforcement of compulsory 
primary education gave England her lead in the second stage of the 
industrial revolution in Europe which sustained her up to the 1930's. 

VII. Education for economic development 

The current pattern of educational planning and financing in many 
countries of Asia has therefore had the effectof keeping more and more 
people at the most productive stages of their life away from work. 
At the same time, more and more people have purchased time at the 
public expense and remained unemployed in the hope of.improving 
their market value, but this process has not compensated for the na- 
tional loss in work efficiency and productivity. What is more, a small 
but expanding elite group endowed with higher education in the humani- 
ties, sciences and technologies cannot operate as effectively in a general 
sea of illiteracy as it would in a milieu of literate workers. 

For very many purposes, therefore, the definition and attainment 
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of educational objectives in developing countries should concentrate on 
5 to >7 years of compulsory formal education in the age group 6-14, 
followed by effective courses in polytechnics covering a wide range 
of vocations which wili improve the general orientation and reinforce 
it by- health care, nutrition, and population education. The curricula 
of technical education beyond the age of fourteen should be so designed 
to turn the population of ages 14-17 as quickly as possible Into the 
stream of the working population. Admission to higher secondary ed- 
ucation and still higher education in colle^^s and universities should 
be rigorously screened and limited to no more than 2 to 5 per cent of 
the population admitted at the primary stages, in order that education 
at the higher stages may be properly serv'.ced, financed and subsidised 
for the public good. Instead, investment in education is stepoed up 
merely to stave off the spectre of unemployment, but that is • ardly 
the way to break the vicious circle of educated unemployment. In 
developing countries, especially those suffering from overpopulation, 
the aim of educational programmes must be to match the productivity 
of each sector with a perspective for the next ten years or so. In short, 
the idea must be to train the population more adequately for the local 
technological and production situation, and not to produce square pegs 
for round holes. 

In countries of the Indian sub-continent, an administrator touring 
in rural areas in the late I940's would be overwhelmed with requests 
for primary schools and drinking water. Primary schools would be the 
first on the list of demands. If the same administrator were touring 
in the late 1960's in the rural areas he would have found primary 
schools rather low on the list of priorities of demands, even in areas 
not provided with schools. This can only imply that these populations 
no longer find the school curriculum satisfying their needs. The lesson 
is that it is high time that the school curricula should be changed and 
addressed more specifically to the neecLs of a locality. 

These imperatives are more and more forcing themselves upon poli- 
cy makers and administrators. Nonetheless, even now educational plan- 
ners are content more with finding out how much money is available 
and how it can be .allocated among the existing channels of education, 
making allowances for certain rates of population growth. Most educa- 
tional authorities in the Asian countries end up by supporting precisely 
those areas which they most actively condemn and almost in the same 
proportions as they had enjoyed before. The old educational mould 
in some ways becomes the most stubborn vested interest in a nation's 
life. Further, in few developing countries have education and health 
presented much of a challenge to their governments. In most of these 
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countries health and education 'have been the chari^e of junior Ministers 
and junior administrators who have had little more than, a peripheral 
voice in the main decisions of economic and developmental planning. 

VIII. Priorities in education: the case of India 

, An objective lesson may be drawn from the Report of the Steering 
Group on Education for the Fifth Five Year Plan released by the Planning 
Commission of India in May 1973. The following Table gives the outlay 
on education^ distributed between various' sub-heads: 

Table 1.' Outlay on education-distribution 
between various sub-heads 
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Source: a) St'U'clcd FducalKnial unci Ri'/alcd Sf^n st it s a! a Olufici\ IVjUii. F.Jii - 

cation !)i \ ISK1I). i'*lai)nini' ( 'onuTits^irtn. June. 1^64. p, ^^'M ni iiTicoL'i'aplKvl ) 



h» fourih yjiv )i'ur Plan, Planrii.iE: C^ornmission. Nev^ Ocllii. !07i), p 

SoU's: * IncliiJcJ iinJr;r cicmcntarv ' scconJar\ education. 

FitTurcs L'lvcii 111 parenthesis indicate perventaL'es (r" ^iinJeJ) id total. 
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^ The fblkrAing Tabic relates growth ol" National Income andexpendi- 
tur;e on edui^iil-ipri between ' lOSO^Sl and l^'O- M 

Table 2. I^owth of national income and expenditure 

\ / on education : l950-5Llo 1970-71 

. \^ " . 

(millions Rs. at current prices) 

^ , 

.hem l950-5r 1955-56S 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 

f jctor ( osi '^'5..^ot) 

I'ot.il I xponJiuiiV' ' 
ort } JiKjl lOM 1 1 .4.^S 

l\*r».cm.iL'c ol \ \Vc;[Kliliir"-.- 

i .\|\'iuliUii\' v\] 1 .liivM' ion 
pi^T . a [."it a ( 111 Kii!'^''^" ^ - 



Si>urci\- [ iL'Ln\'s, ctlvul Net National I*!\h1lkI tiaw \^k:<:\\ taken trwii ostirTia'cs ot" 
National Proviikt. I^*h()-r>l to' 'i), [-lihl : stuxl h\ ll.o ' ciitra. Statistical 

Oi'sMiu sation'. I-*^"^!, p. 1. ^ unircs .Jr-f l^*'n-"| iuix^.- 1v\mi taki.MM roni Iho 
J lUirl'li I-Iaii MKl-l\'r'iii \["praisal. ^<>l. I. Plaiiinni' ( 'onim i ssion. I^^^l. 

n:- 1-:. ^ . 

This Table demands a word b> way ot'explanation. Hducationaf expen- 
diture as percentage of the National Income more than doubled during 
the' period 1950-51- to 1970-71, anc^'^the percapita expendiiure on educa- 
tion increased about six times. "ButT^^uurintr the same period the per 
capita National' Income increased by tattle more than twice: from 
Rs. 264 in 1950-51'. to. Rs. 577 in IQ^-^K The increase in the educa- 
tional expenditure has, hovvever, been at currt^nt prices and does not 
.indicate the real increase. During I95J-56. the\hclesale price index 
increased by one and one-half times, indicating therebv that the. per capita 
expenditure on education in real terms increased from Rs. 3.2 in 
1950-SI to about Rs. 8 only in 1965-66, instead of Rs. 12.8 as indicated 
in'the Tabled 
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11" wc turn to Table I wc shall I'ind that clcmcntar\ education smarted 
very well with a claim of as much as 56 per cent on the total outlry in 
the First Plan, which diminished to 35 per cent in the Second Plan, 
in the Third Plan, 20 in the period 1966-69, but went up to 28.5 per cent 
in the Fourth Plan period. The outlay on teachers' training diminished 
<roni 4 per cent in the Third Plan to 3 per cent in the period 1966-69 
and 2.0 per cent' in 1969-74. The outlay on technical education started 
with a small 13 per cent in the First Plan, rose to 18 per cent in the 
Second Plan, to 21 in the Third Plan and to 25 in the period 1966-69, 
but descended to 15.2 per cent in the F'ourth Plan period. 

Table 3. Suggested sub-headwise outlays on education during 1974-79 

(Rs, in millions) 

Fourth Plan Fifth Plan 

Sub-Head q^^^^^ Percentage Outlay Percentage 
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. I \ Book Product uMi 
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7.010. 7** 
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(^) Technical KduL^-l 




\ 14.9 
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{ 10) ^nal Pduc ation 


8. 24:. 4 




22.000 
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* Ificludcs other prorrartunc ^ v^hcrc aiiocatron is nci^'lii'ihlc 

n- ; l ourth Plan oiitiavs at items '-7 add up to Rs. f)<)'?2. 9 rni i lion \fchcrca s 
Ihc oiitlav sho^v^n a.u'ainst item 8 is Rs. million. Vhc suh-hcaduisc 

hreak-up of tiic cliftcrcnce ol Rs. 37.8 million is not availahlc. 
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On the other hand, secondary education started \vith a 13 per cent of 
the total outlay in Ihe First Plan, went up to 1^^ percent in the Second 
Plan, climbed down to 18 in the Third Plan, to 17 in the period 1966-^9 
and 14.4 per cent in the Fourth Plan period. 

University education, however, hi^s been exhibiting,' a steadv trend 
of increase, from 9 per cent ot outlay in the First Plan to 18 per cent 
in the Second Plan, 15 per cent in the Third Plan. 24 per cent in the 
period 1966-69, and to. 22.3 per cent in the period 1969-74. 

Table 3, taken from the same Report, gives the sut^t?ested sub- 
headwisc outlays on education in the F^fth Plan period, 1974-79. 

This Table shows a welcome restoration of emphasis on outlay in 
elementary education and a corresponding reduction on secondary and 
university education. But it could have showed .lorc consistency if 
instead of reducing the proposed outlay in teachers" education it had 
increased it as well as the outlay on social education, which undoubtedly 
includes adult education, and cries out for attention in the subcontinent. 
The most noticeable inconsistency centres on the outlay on technical 
education which goes down from 14.9 per cent in the Fourth Plan to 
8.6 per cent in the later Plan._jrhis dimension of outlay on technical 
education will obviously be quite inadequate to siphon off pressures that 
are likely to arise for admission to secondary and university education 
streams. 

IX. Public and private support of edlucation 

It seems imperative in- developing'countrics to differentiate between 
scales of capital investment on schools in rural and urban areas and 
backward areas. It also seems imperative to devise ways of enlisting 
voluntary contributions from the community. Education is a state res- 
^•msibility in developing countries, but the arc^ of voluntary and private 
L- tort must be expanded tocope with the problem^ of population dynamics. 
Otherwise, the spiralling of costs of salaries linked to the wholesale 
price indices will eat up additional allocations without conferring any 
real benefit to additional populations. In most developing countries pri- 
mary and secondary education has essentially depended upon private 
munificence. The contribution of the Buddhist cl^ur-ches in Sri Lanka, 
Burma, Thailand and the countries of Indo-China^have been enormous: 
the near universal literacy in all these countrie5\ was really more an 
inheritance from the Buddhist churches than from\(he present educa- 
tional system. There are still instances in the Indian subcontinent where 
the bulk of the capital outlay on school buildinpjj, furnitures, c*c.- in 
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r'uny parts of thc:ic countries depended upon either public charity or 
o: mall compulsory contributions levied on each household 1. Even 
now, teachers in many places are sustained not by the government trea- 
sury, but contributions from the rural communitv bv wav of services 
clothing, housing, transport etc. It wili be bevond the capacitv of many 
developing countries to enforce universal primarv education without 
restormg these channels of private investment 'nto education. These 
countries may also have to make it compulsorv for all educated persons 
to do teachmg stints in what may be called an operation bootstrap in the 
educational field, to bring themselves lo universal literacy within 
a fixed time horizon. 



X. Population education 

One of the major educational objectives that i s fortunatcl v coming up 
tor serious consideration at alj nngs ol the educational Uidder is popu- 
lation education. This has accuiiea particular urt^enc\ not onlv on 
accoiint of the seriousness of the threatened impact of population dyna- 
mics on the capacity for economi- and social investment, but also on 
account of the serious notice thai the growth of population per se has 
received in the past decade and is going to receive in the World Popu- 
lation Year. There is the ^possibility of a large range of governmental 
and non-governmental institutions, trusts and foundations wanting to put 
their money into population education programmes. Besides population 
education, few countries have yet built up any worthwhile programme of 
imparting sex education to young and adolescent pupils. Population edu- 
cation, which some people may imagine to be a simple subject to weave 
into 'school curricula, can prove a complex proposition, because this 
universe of discourse can easily engender inconvenient questions in the 
minds Qf young people and make them hostile to what they may regard" 

' l .jiiotc trotT) a Ldfiiniciit i'l-i l-ul-J: "In [he rnaior {owns ot liulia. like IVIhi. l^omha\. 
("alv.iJUa and Madras, rxM'ional and at times relteioiis u'nnips tonn thcrnscUcs mto 
v^liat arc called 'associations' - rct'i stcrcd Nxhcs - and run schools. particularK up 
Ui ttic fiik^hcr sccOiidaf"\ lc\cl These asso*. lations lew on tfic pai-ent s ot each eh f Id 
admitted a;id educated in these schools uhat are called Monattoris*. parents helonu- 
Hii' to the |xXM-est class heint.' e\empted (hut sul h e\efnpi ions are Icvk and tar 
hetxveefi). And those donations are ant utilised tor capital CNpenditure or» school 
buildint's. additional furniture, provision ot lahorator> eL|U:pnient. etc.. but alsoL'o 
in iMr recuTTim: e\pcnditur-es pro\ idine rnan\ kmds ot amenities to the scfiool- 
■cfi.:, ) .11. At the same time, ttie (ku ernment *s pol u \ issaidt<ihe Mree education* 
up to ^lass Mil. Rut a comparison ot the miriiher of slIiooIs that ha^e sprunj- up on 
"donations' unU the investments, ^.apital and revii'-nm'. that iHMnto' the admini s- 
tration ot these schools on tfie one hand, md ot tlic niimher ot schools set up In 
(jo^erninetit and lo.al admint st it ions and tfie fiiikis in\ 'sle<l on sm ti slIh^c^Is on 
tfie (Uficr. ^ill (^erfiaps fie re\e<tl!n*:. 
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as inadequate government programmes for economic and social devel- 
opment. This is certainly not an area for eager beavers. 

At an ECAFH Seminar devoted to cost-hLMietit approaches to family 
planning, the present writer observed tha' "the cost-benefit technique 
demonstrates the superior effectiveness of a family planning programme 
over investments in alternative projects tosuch an overwhelming degree 
as to be almost self-defeating. 

Shorn of complexities, the benefit of a new child to a family may 
be expressed as follows: 

Benefit of another , .... 
. . . . . n Value 0 child , , , . 

child (desire for _ x Increment m income 

a- 'itional child) 'Cost'of thechild 

..This, >Mi any showing, will be the ultimate heart of the matter in 
population education. The benefit of a child diminishes to the extent that 
the value of a child is reduced and its cost increased. The 'value' of a 
child will diminish to the extent that its labour will no longer be required 
in household chores or in agricultural operations or in attending to 
miscellaneous business, like running errands or standing in queue at 
the stores. In western countries, the valueofa child is rapidly diminish- 
ing on account of improvements in domestic fuels, domestic appliances, 
improvements in home delivery systems along with improvement in 
other labour-saving devicesand implements. The value of a child has also 
diminished on account of the extensive insurance and social security 
network, as well as health and other welfare services that have develop- 
ed particularly in the present century. On the other hand, the cost of a 
child has gone up, firstly on account of the enforcement of universal 
primary education which keeps children from being employed at home Qr 
on the farm until they have grown up, and secondly on account of the tre- 
mendous increase in employment opportunities for women outside the 
home, in consequence of which women find it more and more burden- 
some and undesirable to go in for more children than they need. The cost 
of a child has threatened to far outweigh other opportunity costs of 
prospective mothers. There are also many other ways in which the cost 
of the child has gone up and is ever on the increase. 

In any worthwhile scheme of population education it is important 
to relate the message of education to the realities of the value and the 
cost of the child in particular historic, social and economic situations, 
and in the context of the prevailing governmental policies affecting 
these two value premises. If the governmental policies affecting these 
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two value premises are not strong or positive enough, the message of 
population education is likely to be lost or regarded as odious. It is 
therefore essential to modulate the content of population education 
to those government policies which have director indirect bearing on 
reducing the value and increasing the cost of the child in a given situa- 
tion. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION AND EQUALITY: CASE STUDIES 



Demographic Trends and Educational Development in Japan since 1950 

Lducation in Japan has undergone a remarkable development since 
the end of the Second World War and this has led to an important change 
in the distribution of the woi:i<ing-age population according to the level 
of edu^*ation reached. To give just one example, whereas in 1940 the 
percH^ntage of the working-age population to have received higher educa- 
tion was \ :i per cent, in 1968 il was 8.0 per cent. Various factors have 
contributed to this development, among which, undoubtedly, the ver> 
rapid growth of the economy figured quite prominently. However, one 
should also note the rapid decline in fertility since 1950 which has cer- 
tainly facilitated this progress. The .interaction of thedifferent variables 
which may influence the development of e-ducation is very complex and 
it would be pointless to try to isolate any. one of them. Thus the aim of 
this study is not to estimate the impact of the decline in fertility on the 
progress made in education. Nor is it to suggest that a less rapid decline 
in fertility would hav<J resulted in slower progress. 

I. Demographic change in Japan ^ ^ 

Population change in Japan since the end of the war is however of 
great interest, particularly when compared to that observed in other 
Asian countries. Therefore, it may be useful to analvse, as a basis fo^ 
comparison, the relationship between population change and educational 
development and to illustrate in particular the role played by the vari- 
ous factors in the increase of expenditure and costs, it would then be 
possible to compare the specific situation of Japan with that of other 
Asian countries which have experienced different population trends and 
which, partly because of a more rapid growth of the school-age popula- 
tion, have not succeeded in making the same progress. 

In 1912 the Japanese population was around 50 million, it passed 
the 100 million mark in 1967, and has thus doubled in a period of 55 
years, that is, at an average annual growth rate of 1.3 percent. This in- 
crease is well below that observed at the present time in most Asian 
countries, in Japan, the decline in the death rate has been accompanied 
by a similar decline in the birth rate. 

Even before the Second World War, the birth rate had begun to 

Sumrnarv ol a paper In Ta Nijoc C'hauand I. con (lani, International institute tor f duca- 
tional Plannine. Paris, Krancc. 
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decrease, but verv slowly. The crude hirth rate dropped Ironi 35 per 
thousand for the period 1920-24 to 29 per thousand at the beginning of the 
war. At the end of the war, Japan, like othc. countries, experienced a 
^ rapid increase in the birth-rate \\hich \\as even higher than the pre-war 
level. This increase in fertility v\as, ho\\ever, ofv er\ short duration be- 
cause of the passing of the law on eugenic protection bv the Japanese 
Diet in July 1948. The effects of this lav^ began to be felt as early as 
1950. The crude fertility rate which was 34.3 per thousand in 1947 went 
down to 17 2 per thousand in .1957. Thus, within a ten vear period, it 
decreased practically by half. Since then, it has been more or less stable 
and only began to show a slight increase again in 1965. At the present 
time, it is 19.2 per thousand. 

» 

Excluding the war years, for obvious reasons, it can be said that the 
death rate decreased regularly. The cnide cV^ath rate which was 23 per 
thousand in the early 1920's vvent down to 16 per thousand at the begin- 
ning ofthe war and to 7,8 per thousand in 1955. Since ihen it has continued 
to decrease but at a slower rate. At the present time it rs 6.6 per thou- 
sand. 

The fall in fertility since 1950 may be explained by both the decrease 
in the fertility rate according to age and by the iater age at marriage. 
For example, the average age at which women first marrv has gone up 
from 23 years in 1950 to 24.5 years in I960. Since then, it has remained 
at this level, but has tended to decrease very slowly since 1966. 

With this sharp fall in the birth rate, population growth hr.s decreased. 
However, due to a parallel fall in the crude death rate, it has remained 
around 10 per thousand since 195^. It is to be noted that this positive bal- 
ance between births and deaths does not give an exact idea ofthe long 
term trend. The net reproduction rate, for instance, fell below one at 
the end of the 1950's and the beginning ofthe I960's. Since then, it rfSs 
increased and is currently around one. 

II. Population change affecting educational enrolment 

The combined action of this trend in the birth and death rates has 
affected the school-ag^e population at three periods, each period having 
different trends; a period of moderate growth corresponding to the fer- 
tility trends during the years 1935 to 1946, a period of rapid growth 
resulting from the increase in fertility i/i the immediate post-war years, 
ana a period of decline as a consequence ofthe fall in fertility. These 
three periods are reflected first in the population corresponding to com- 
pulsory education, then in that corresponding to upper secondary edu- 
cation and rmally in the population corresponding to higher education. 
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Wc thus heA'e three dilterent trends in the school-at^e population, reach- 
i'ng <,uccessively the three levels of education. It ma\ be interesting, 
therefore, to sec how these different trends ha\e affected educational 
development, both from the point of view of the increase in enrolment 
ratios at the non-compulsory levels and from that of the improvement 
of teaching conditions: ' 

The decline m fertility began to have an effect on compulsory educa- 
tion in i%2 on upper secondarv education in 1965 and on higher education 
in 1969. Graph 1 illustratesthegradualeffectofafertiliU^cclineoncom- 
pulsory education. Because of this lagged effectoffertimv decline 6n the 
various educational levels, and especially because of the fact that in the 
non-compulsof> levels of education the growth of enrolments does not 
depend onlv on the school-age population but also on the enrolment ratios, 
the inrrcase in enrolments has been verydifferentat the different levels 
of education. Taking the period 1950-68 as a whole, it can be seen that en- 
rolments have fallen slightly in compulsory education, have multiplied 
bv \ in upper secondarv and by 4 in higher education. However, what is to 
be noted^ above all is that unit costs at constant prices have multiplied 
bv 7 m compulsory education, by 4.4 in upper secondary and only by 2.3 in 
higher education. The trend of unit costs has thus been exactly opposite to 
that of the increase in enrolments. Inothervvords, the slowing down or the 
decrease in enrolments has not been matched by a sieving down ot total 
expenditures but by an increase of uni't costs In the case of Japan, this 
has meant a narrowing down of the cost P) ramid. While in 1950 unit costs 
in higher education were 8 times gre;:ler than tho.se in compulsory educa- 
tion, in 1968 they were only 2.6 times so. The narrowing dovvn is even 
more striking for upper secondary education. In 1968, in as far as unit 
costs arvc concerned, there is r significant difference between compul- 
sors and upper secondary educ. .>n, the difference being onlv 12 percent. 

What is true in comparing the three levelsorediication is equally true 
for one level of education if we analyse each of the three periods des- 
cribed above. During periods when the population has increased slightly or 
u fintiori decreased, the enrolment ratios iind imil costs have increased 
more rapidly. 

In other words, it is during these periods that teaching conditions 
improved the most. !n compulsory e.d'jcation for instance, the number of 
pupils per teacher began to deci^case in 1959, golim from .\V4 to 24.3 m 
1969. In upper secondary education, this raiio he?an to increase, parti- 
cularly between I960 and 1965 when the combined effect of a growui^. 
school-age population and increasiilg em'olment ratio led to a sharp in- 
crease in enrolments. Since then, it has declined and in 1969 the pupil/ 
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teacher ratio was 21 .6. :r cJul; t .ori, v..'iere the fall in the birth rate 

has hardly begun to be ':-lt, ilv, ^-I'-n-jcr of students per teacher has in- 
creased regularly. In the universities, for example, this ratio has in- 
creased from 19.9 in 1955 to 25.6 in 1969. What has juvv. been said re- 
garding ihe improvement of the pupil/teacher ratio, is also true of the 
improvement of the qualification profile of the leachint; ;laff. 

Moreover, the enrolment trerid at one level has a certain inipact on the 
enrolment trends at the other levels of education. Thus, from 1962 on- 
wards when, due to the decline in fertihty, compulsory education en- 
rolment began to decrease, the growth of enrolment in upper secondary 
education-has clearly accelerated.^ 

While the growth of the school-age population has been fairly irregular 
due to fluctuations in the birth rate over the period, the growth of enrol- 
ment in non-compulsory education has been more regular. As a result 
the increase in enrolment ratios has been more or loss erratic. This is 
especially true for the increase of new entries to higher education. From 
1959 to 1962, the 18 year old population remained relatively stable and 
the admission rate increased moderately. From 1962 to 1964, this populat- 
ion decreased because of the birth deficit duringthe period 1944-46, and 
the admijssion rate increased steeply. In 1965, \^ith the larger cohorts born 
in the immediate post-war years reaching the higher education level, the 
admission rate fell and only regained its 1964 level in 1968 when the effect 
of the decline in fertility began to be felt on the 18 year old population. 

III. Educational expenditure and equality of opportunity 

In spite of the decline in fertilit\ which has led to a decrease in 
enrolment in compulsory education and even in upper secondary educa- 
tion, capital ^expenditure has increased regularh. This has resulted 
partly from the fact that -opulation migration, notably from rural to 
urban areas, has made it i.ecessary to build new schools in spite of the 
fall in enrolment. One consequence has been a considerable improvement 
in school buildings. Over the past decade, the percentage of schools 
built of wood has gone down from 90 per cent to 63 per cent for com- 
pulsory education and from 82 per cent to 40 per cent for upper sec- 
ondary education. The growth of capital expenditure is even greater in 
higher education where enrolment has increased constantly. In 1965, for 
instance, the capital expenditure/recurrent expenditure ratio was 0.6 
in public higher education and (..9 in private higher education! In other 
words, capital expenditure ^.as almost as highas recurrent expenditure. 
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GRAPH 2. Trend in enrolments in compulsory education, upper secon- 
dary and higher education (base: 1950=100) 
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" On the whole, in spite of a decline in fertility, educational expendi- 
ture at constant prices increased at an annual rate of 12 per cent from 
1950 to 1%8, one of the highest rates in the world. 1 Related io National 
Income, the share of educational expenditure did not increase signili- 
cantly, but Ihis is a consequence of the exceptional growth of the Ja- 
panese economy over the last two decades. 
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Table 1. Growth of educational expenditure at constant prices 
(millions of yens, 1968) 







Public 


Private 




Private expend, as % 


Year 


expenditure 


expenditure 


ex .s^nditure 


of total expenditure- 


1950 




;>:7.()io* 


:8.^M7 


■5f),f57 


s.i7 


1Q?5 




56^^77^ 






14.87 


1 M60 




865.000 


195. 5.^^^ 


I .000. 539 


18.47 






1.564.8:7 


455.838 






1%8 




:.o3:.458 


560.546 


:.59.> '*o4 


:i.()7 


Annual growth rate at constant prices 






1^50- 


55 




28.0^; 


13.47 






M) 


8.7'V 


14.57 


9.77 




l^hO- 


65 


i:.6V' 


.18.47 


13.77 






68 




7.17 


8.77 




1^50- 


68 


10.77 


17.97 


1 1.77 





Remarkable progress has thus been achieved in the expansion of the 
school system as well as in the improvement of teaching conditions. 
It should be noted, however, that apart from compulsory education, 
access to education remains very unequal. It is unequal for girls as op- . 
posed to boys. It is unequal from one region of Japan to another; and 
it is especially unequal among different socio-profcssional categories. 
Whereas the percentage of upper secondary school graduates entering 
higher education is 70 per cent for chijdren of company managers, it is 
only 9 per cent for workers' children!^ Although these figures speak 
for themselves, they do not give the whole picture, since the r^roportion 
of workers' children who leave school at the end of compulsory educa- 
tion and consequently do not even enter upper secondary school, is 
much higher than for other socio-professional categories. 

This inequality results from various factors, and one of these is 
the fact that, apart from compulsory education, -all other education in 
Japan must be paid for hlhough school fees represent a decreasing 
and relatively small part of recurrent expenditure on public education 
(in 1968 this part was 10.6 per centfor upper secondary and 4.8 per cent 
for higher education), fees in private education compri^^ almost the 
total expenditure. There is, in other words, a sizeable difference be- 
tween school fees for the various types of institutions. In addition, 
private education has undergone much. greater expansion than public 
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education. In upper secondary education, enrolments in private instittr- 
tions represent }2J per cent of total enrolment, but ip the large 
cities this percentage is much higher. In Tokyo, for instance, it reaches 
60 per cent. At the higher education level, private education is even 
more important. In 1969. enrolment in private education accounted for 
75 per cent of total university enrolment and for 90 per cent of total 
Junior College enrolment. Moreover, at this level of education, unit 
costs of private institutions are three times less than those in public 
education.2 which would indicate that it is not altogether the same type 
^ of education. Finally, Japan is undoubtedly one of the few countries where 
educational expenditure financed from private sources (not including in- 
direct expenditure borne by parents) has increased regularlv, going up 
from 8.1 per cent in 1950 to 22.0 per cent in 1968. 

It may thus be'^said that development of rHlu.ation in Japan has been 
influenced by a very strong private demand which has led to a rapid' 
.expansion of private institutions. Inasmuchastuition fees are relatively 
high in these institutions, this may accentuate the inequality of access 
between the various socio-professional groups, and may also lead to 
disparities in other respects: it is significant, for instance,- that in 
the private universities enrolments are particularly high inarts (19 per 
cent) and in law and economics (47 percent), precisely where unit costs 
are low. In public universities, enrolments are, on the contrary, high . 
in science, engineering and agricuJture. A slower expansion of public 
universities may thus be detrimental to certain technical subjects which 
are particularly needed in economic development.* - ^ ' 

IV. Educational development and increasing manpower needs ^ 

Furthermore;- despite the rapid development ^)f education, educa- 
tional output is still not sufficient to meet Japan's need* for qualified 
manpower. The ratio between supply and demand for upper-secondary 
school graduates, which was 1.2 in 1958,. rose to 4,9 in. 1968. Over the 
same period, the ratio for graduates from higher education has gone 
up from 1.1 to 5.7. The shortage of qualified manpower has become more- 
and more acule. 

' ' / ' 

Until now, the effect of the decline in fertility has only been felt in 
the school-age population, but in the future it will also be felt in the 
working-age population. From 1950 to 1970, the proportion of the popu- 
lation aged between 0 and 14 years fell from 35 per cent to 23.4 per cent. 

2 Sec Appendix Table 2 

Sc: Appendix Table 3 /» . ' 
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-t* At' the same time» the percentage of the working-age population ( 1 5-65 - 
• years) rose from 60 per cent to 69 per cent: However, as the population 
will become relatively **older" ow ing to the decline of fertility , the rela- 
tive size of the workiag-agQ population v^ill alsodecrease. Compounding 
this ^demographic process will be the ('ecreMse in the activity rate, re- 
sulting from longer studies. Entry to ;ictive life takes place at an in- 
- creasingly later age. Undoubtedly, in the short term, this ageing of the 
population and the drop in ti:^ activity rate ma> be compensated for by 
increasing productivity as was true uui mg-the past decade. 

Another compensating factor may be the greater participation of 
women/ particularly in qualified occupations. This is only possible with 
the progressive ^elimination of certain social pressures and with a 
change in attitudes. At the present time, managerial and other highly 
responsible positions are almost inaccessibie to women. Women gradu- 
ates **do not generally find employmcjit corresponding totheir general , 
culture and to the skills they have acquired- Moreover, most of the 
time» ^the young woman student does not continue her uni-^rrrr^sjty studies 
with a precise aim in mind» since she knows that yvithin th^ present 
social framework^ she is not intended to have a professional career. 
Qualifications are thus vague, with a few exceptions, aiKi she is content 
to wait for marriage." ^ It is signjficant that 82 per cent of students in 
Junior Colleges are girls whereas the percentage of girls enrolled in 
Universities' is only 18.3 per cent. ^ In view of such constraints*, and in 
order to solve the problem of manpower shortage resulting from econo- 
mic development, some quarters have in fact been advocating policies 
to increase the birth rate again. 

V 



1 Hubert Bronchier, Le Mracle Kconornique Japonais. l')5()-7f). [\iris. ( almanii- 
Levy, 1970. ' - 
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Appendix 1. Percentage of upper secondary school graduates continuing 
their studies in higher education, 1968 
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Appendix 2. Enrolment in public higher education and the percentage of 

total enrolment 
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Year 
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Appendix 3. Recurrent unit costs and tuition fees per student as a per- 
centage of ifecurrent expenditure in higher education 
(public and private) / 

(1968 yens) 
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unit costs 
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Appendix 4. Enrolment of girls in universit ies and in junior college^ 
and their percentage of total enrolment \ 



Enrolment of girls Percentage of total enrolmenjt 
Year r- 
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Some Results of Country Case Studies : Sri Lanka, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Singapore 

Educational planning ij; a hi^^hly people-oriented activity -a hose 
ultimate aim, as with al! planning, is to maximi/e the welfare of the 
population. But the day-to -day and vear-to-year success of education 
rs-more intimately- bound up wrth people on a personal and group level 
than is the success of, for example, a highway-building project, where 
technical -considerations are dominant at the implementation stage. 

Educational planning, dealing as it does with a "target population" 
which is constantly changing in number, age and sex composition and 
geographic distribution, must inevitab'v include a large dose of applied 
demography. For example, the rapid growth of particular subui'ban 
areas -of large cities resulting from migrator) movements can dras- 
ticall> alter needs for educational investment in particular areas in 
the short term, and hence a rational educational development strategy 
is imperilled by ignoring such movements. 

Beyond this need for a technical demographic component in educa- 
tional planning, however, is the need for educational planners to interest 
themselves in the broader questions of population trends and their im- 
plications. Educational planners cannot be content to sit hack and "see 
what happens" to their target population. Trends in the proximate de- 
terminants of population growth-i.e. fertility, mortality and migration- 
will affect not only the case with which educational goals will be at- 
tained, but also perhaps the very legitimacy of'those goals as instru- 
ments for the attainment of optimum levels of welfare with the scarce 
resources available. Therefore longer-term educational planning cannot 
be divorced from considerations about population policy, based on a care- 
ful examination of the implications of alternative population trends for 
Doth the basic educational goals of the societ> and the possibilities of 
attaining these goals. Moreover, educational development will itself 
influence the nation's population trends: the interrelationships and flow- 
effects between educational and population trends are both complex 
aiKl significant. Educators, then, have no option but to give serious 
attention to population policy issues. It will be only through pooling the 
understandings about the implications of alternative population trends, 
gained by educational planners and otber planners with regard to their 
particular area" of responsibility, that a logical and reasoned national 
population policy can be developed. 
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In the present paper, I would like to present some results Trom case 
stijdies of Sri Lanka, Thailand, Singapore and Pakistan which illustrate 
the effects of alternative population trends on the attainment of educa- 
tional goals; the reverse effects, of educational trends on population 
growth, cannot be dealt with in the space of this short paper. 1 

1. DeTnographic structure as a barrier to educational progress: com- 
parison of Thailand and Europe. 

The countries with furthest to go in^terms of educational develop- 
ment arc, unfortunately, precisely those whose demographic structure 
is least favourable to achievement of universal and high quality educa- 
tion. The demographic barrier to educational progress in these coun- 
tries can be demonstrated by an example: acomparlson of Thailand with 
the countries of Hurope-which will seek to isolate the effVcis of age 
structure, on the burden of education by simulating to some degree 
the dynamics of the situatioti. 

Thailand's crude birth rate in 1970 was approximately 41 per 1000, 
compared with 17 per 1000 in Europe, and the rate of population growth 
approximately 3.0 per cent compared with 0.8 per cent in Europe. 
27 per cent of Thailand's population was aged 5-14, compared with 16 
per cent in Europe. Thailand is still farfrom its stated goal of achieving 
7 vears* compulsory primary education for all children, but a pattern 
of educational development is hypothesized iji this example which would 
lead to attairiuient of hear-univcr'sal primar> education, and significant 
improvement at higher levels of education, b> the >ear 1990. 

Let us suppose that we can put ihc educational clock back in Europe, 
and assume that Europe had achievcu exactl> the same enrolment rates 
for the various levels of education in 1970 as in Thailand. Suppose fur- 
ther that the recurrent costs per child in sihool 2 at the different levels 
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were exactly the same in Europe -.s i lailaruL Using actual Huropcan 
labour force participation rates i..;..'ope and South Asian rates for 
Thailand, we find that the costs Jucation per worker would be 84 
per cent higher in Thailand (sec Table 1). 

For simplicity, assume that labour forLC participation rates and 
educational costs per child in school at each level do not alter after 
1970, but that enrolment rates are improved. Table 1 shows the result- 
ing trends in costs per worker, given expected population trendv in 
Hurope and two alternatives for population growth in Thailand: one 
assuming a rapid decline In fertilit\ after 1970, the other assuming 
only a slight decline. 2 

Costs per worker in Europe uould rise from USS7.: to USSl 1 ,9, 
mainly because of the improvement in enrolment rates; the population 
structure in Europe would alter ver\ little during the 3()-\ear period. 
In Thailand, costs per worker v^ould also rise, but if fertilitv declined 
rapidl5^those costs v^ould level off b\ .1990 and then begin to fall, if a 
slower decline in fertilitv took place, costs per worker would continue 
to ribe, but proportionatelv not as much as in liurope. This is because 
over time, the population structure in Thailand would be shifting in 
favour of the working-age as compared with the school-age population. 

Columns 3 and 5 show the ratio of educational costs per worker in 
Thailand to those in Europe. Hie ratio fali.. over time, but even after 
30 vears of declining fertilitv in Thailand, educational costs per worker 
would still be 30 per cent higher than in Europe. If only a slow fertility 
decline took place,- costs per worker in Thailand would still be 63 per 
cent higher bv the year 2000. 

It tnis example were applied to most developing countries, we would 
need to make further allowance for the fact that unemplov nicnt rates 
Ljre higher than in the West, Hence the educational cost per employed 
worker would compare even less favourablv with Europe. Sifice 
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Table L Education costs per worker in Europe and Thailand, 
assuming Thailand's enrolment rates and costs 
per student apply in both cases. I 



Year 

' / 


Educational cost per worker 


Excess cost in 
Thailand . 
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unemployment rates are not very high in Thailand, this factor has 
been ignored in the present example. 

' The two conclusions to be drawn from this example are that a 
decline in fertility m the developing countries would make fora popula- 
tion-structure more favourable to rapid educational devel6pment but 
that the legacy of the present high-fertility, heavih dependent age struc 
ture cannot quickly be removed. 

II. t^se studies: Pakistan and Sri Lanka 

The benefits of declining fertility for the achievement of educational 
goals cap be demonstrated in slightly more detail bv presenting some 
results ot case studies conducted in Pakistan and Sri Lanka ^ The 
Pakistan study, conducted as it was before che creation of Bangladesh 
includes Bangladesh (that is, the former Hast Pakistan) as part of Pa- 
kistan. 

There is not space to setoutallthe underhine demographic assump- 
tions in detail, but in both studies a slow decline in mortality levels 
was assumed, and .three alternative trends in fertility hypothesized. 
In Pakistan the high projection assumes constant fertilitv after 1965^ 
whereas the medium projection assumes moderate declines and the low 
projection more ra^^id declines (bv 50 per cent ir\ 30 vears). !n Sri 
Lanka, in all three projections fertility was assumed' to -each the 
same low level in 1998 but by three different time pal.is: projection 1 
assumed early and rapid fertility decline, ; J.ion 2 a steady fertility 
decline and projection 3 a delayed but fort: ^v decline. 



na- 



The resultant differences in pcpalatir:- m .-r.'J >ee Table 2) ar^ ..^ 
turallv sharper in the Pakistan exam, - : . ■ tate of constant" fer 

tility is being compared with fairly s .TiJ.;.?^ sin fertility; never- 
theless, the important differences in pc' Ji-i :: n nJs in the thVee dif- 
ferent Sri Lanka examples illustrate s,..- ,fy,-x):-n e of the particular 
time-path of fertiliiy decline that is fol 
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Alternative trends in educational .proii'T : ^:- - ore also assumed: in 
Pakistan the enrolment rate approach \^js a^^jd. and slouer and faster 
increases in enrolment rates compared v.ith a situation ol' constant en- 
rolment rates. In Sri Lanka the progr-^ssion rate approach was used 
(as a proxy for more precise data on pr^p! >tion, repeater and dropout 
rates), to approximate the study of the . bi'ess of each entry cohort of 
pupils through the school system. J;, ^r.s case, changing progression 
rates were compared w ith constant \\nc\. 



Table 2. Trends in numbers in scJioolgoing age groups, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka, according i - riUernafive assumptions 
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Th.: effect of a decline in fertility on education enrolments is delayed 
because tvnicallv children do not enter school until Ihey are aged 6. At 
apprr lev-is of cducai:ori, the lag is even greater: the secondary school 
students of 1984 arc already born. Over time, however, the effect of 
a decline in fertilit> '.r. «.chcx)I enrolments is ^uite marked. Take, for 
example, the case of Pakistan. If we ai^sumea rapid rise in the primary 
school enrohr.ent rate, from 34 per cent in \^bu to % per cent in 1985, 
then the percentage incre:i :.'. in enrolments in selected 5-year periods 
will differ as follows, , a ording to whether fertility rates remain 
constant or decl> -r^ ^ 
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Pakistan: Percentage increase in enrolments 



l%5>70 1975^80 ^ 1985-90 

High fertility 40% 50% }2% 

Declining fcrtiht) 40% 29% 5% 

Within \Otr, '6 vcarsoftheonsetof rertilitv decline, then, .the growth 
of primary 'j(:)r,o^ -P. olments has dropped substantiallv , to a rate little 
more than hairf' uat the high ferti!it> example. The implications of 
this sharp difference for educational planning arc clear. 

The same example for Pakistan illustrates the lagged effect of the 
fertility decline on secondary school enrolments compared w ith primary 
school enrolments. During the 15-vear period follov^ing 1965, in- 
crease in enrolments is as follov^s: 

Primary school enrolments : high fertilitv 208 % 

declining fertilitv I 35 % 

Secondary school enrolments ; high fertilit^v 260% 

declining fertilitv 234 % 

By 1980, the effect of fertilitv decline has just begun to "bite" at the 
secondary level, whereas at the primarv school level the absolute annual, 
increase in enrolments at that stage is less than half that in the constant 
fertility projection. 

The absolute saving in enrolments resulting from a decline in 
fertility is, of course, greater if enrolment rates arc being raised. 
However, the relative saving inenrolments is pre iselv the same whether 
or not enroliM:*i)t rate^ are raised. Viewed in this light, a rapid rise in 
enrolment rates does not "wash out" even sliyhtiv the enrolment ad- 
vantage of reduced fertilitv. The relative saving in enrolments caused 
m anv given time period by the decline in fertiiitv can be altered onlv 
bv. altering the speed of that decline. 

The saving in enrolments resulting from a decline in fertilit\ 
are translated directiv into savings in requirements for teachers if 
teacher/pupil ratios are left unchanged. It is here that the major savings 
in educational costs are effected, because teacher salarv costs tvpicalK 
constitute 60 lo 80 percent of the total recurrent costs of an educationaV 
system.. 

l;Jowever, beyond the question of teacher requirements per st\ 
there arc a number of other questions that are of crucial concern 
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to educational planners. For example, it be possible to increase 
the ratio of fully-trained to untrained teachers':^ If the rate at which 
trained teachers are produced by the teacher training colleges is given, 
then a slower increase in pupil numbers resulting from a decline in 
fertility will clearly lead to a more rapid increase in the proportion 
of trained teachers in the school system. This is because the given 
number of trained teachers being produced will constitute a higher 
proportion of the annual increment needed in the teaching force than 
if school enrolments were increasing more rapidly. But the aim may 
differ from this. F'or example, the goal may be to ensure that all new 
teachers entering the teaching foree are fully trained. What will be the 
required number of cnrolmenls in teacher training colleges from year 
to year to ensure that this goal is realised? 

In answering this kind of question, the weakness of the "enrolment 
rate" approach becomes evident. More, detailed annual estimates' of en- 
rolments and teacher requirements using the "grade-cohort" approach 
are needed. In the Sri Lanka study, after estimating annual enrol- 
ments and teaching force required, needed enrolments in teacher train- 
ing institutions each yeai were projected backwards, using various / 
assumptions about attrition rates, rates of re-entr> of former teachers, 
etcJ The results of this exercise are shown in Figure I . The goal 
was to ensure that all new primary school teachers after 1971 should 
be 2-year trained, implying the gradual elimination of uncertificated 
teachers, who at the beginning of 1970 constituted 25 per cent of all pri- 
mary school teachers. The mtluence of the alternativ e paths of fertility 
is very pronounced. For example, in the 10->ear period 1975-1985, 
well over four times as manv teachers would need to be graduated 
from Teacher Education Institutes in projection 3 as in projection I 
(124,000 as compared with 26,000). The reason for these marked dif- 
ferences is that teacher training requirements are heavily influenced 
bv changes in the number of pupils, and alternative* paths of fertility 
have a much sharper effect on the increment to the ^itudent population • 
than on the absolute si/e of that population. 

It is clear from Fig. i that v^hen there is no attempt to improve 
progression rates, projection- I would require little rise on the recent 

1 The tiMlo'Aiiii: assuniptiofis were uscJ in these l illations: J 
(ai That Jrop<xit trom the tca(.hint; tofL-e is 4 per l ctu per .nitium. 
(h)That eiur\ into the teachini: ton e ot trained teaehe rs ottier than ttio , : lust i:ra- 

duatini: from the Teacher IVainini: hislitutes is 1 per . enl per antram. i These 

u oil Id hu- mosth lornier teachers re-entermc the serM^ei. 
D 'lhat drop<iut from each \ear of the teacher traitiitiL' .oiirse is > per cent per 

annum. S 



enrolments in Teacher Kducation Institutes to ensure that all new tea- 
chers are t'ully trained; in tact, from about I Q75 to ! 988 even fewer 
enrolments would be required than in recent vears. Bv contrast pro- 
mon°". ^ ^^""^"^ require more than a (loubiing oC such enrolments bv 
I9m. In the .example, with improving progression rates, the absolute 
gap between the two projections is even wider. This serves to illustrate 
the great importance -of the particular time .path ofjertilitv decline 
that IS followed: it must bq remembered that fertilitv in Sri Lanka 
IS assumed to reach the L,ame,!ow level in 1998 in all three population 
projections. . ! .1 

III. Savings in educational costs resulting from Jov/^jred fertility 

By making reasonable assumptions about'trends in lertain kev com- 
ponents ol educational costs (e.g. teacher salaries for various catego- 
ries ot teachers, no.n-teacher recurrent costs, capital costs per new 
pupil place) ,t is possibl.;- to project the costs of m. etiim given educa- 
tional goals, according to diifcrent trends in population grow th. and hence 
to derive estimates of the savings resulting from lowered fertilitv Of 
course, increases in the dollar costs of education, or in the dollar 
savings in educational costs resulting from lowered fertilitv. have 
little meaning in isolation; the G.N. P. and government budgets can also 
be expected to increase substantially over time. The kev .variables 
that should interest the planner are the projected trends in educational . 
costs as a proportion of government budgets or of G.N. P and the pro- 
jected savings resulting from lowered fertilitv. also as a proportion 
, ot budgets and of G.N. P. 

An example of the results of such a studv are uiven in Fi - In 
this study It was assumed that the growth of total G.N. P. would nOt' be 
r-fiected by the trend in fertility. This implies that per capita income will 
grow taster in the projection with more rapid fertilitv decline This is 
consistent with tie results of a number of macro-economic^nodel s v^hich 
integrate demographic variables; however, other assumptions coiildalso 
be used without greatly affecting the results. 

According to the assumptions used, total costs increase spectacu- 
larly in all projections, but then so does G.N. P. Evidence on the rela- 
tionship between educational costsandG.N. P. is given in Figure ^ which 
also shows the percentage ofG.N. P. saved in the given vear\ and accord- 
mg to the given targets if fertil ity decl ines rapid! v. Clearlv The in 
factor govcrningtrends in educational costs is trends in enrolment rat s 
Where these are held constant, the shareofG.N. P. required for edt^ ation 
rises only slightly especially if . fertilitv declines; v^here enrolmentVatcs 
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Figure 2. Education costs as a percentage of GNP, 
Pakistan 1960-1990 
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rise as postulated, this share multiplies, even if for' t> declines ru- 
pidly.ir pupil/tea^^itier raiios a^e lowered as well, aiiu the non-teacher 
salary component of recurrent costs raised, education's share of the 
G.N. P. clirjibs to 6 per cent and above b> 1985, even if fertility declines 
rapidly. This'^figure docs not include uie costs of higher education, in- 
cluding teacher trainirig, vhich v. ill al so be increasing and might well ac-' 
count for a further 1 or 2 percent of G.N.P.t» the end the projection 
period. At'the present time 8 per cer^tof G.N.P. is as^much as any coun- . 
try in the w;orld spends, on education, and although it wpuld not be impos- 
sible for Pakistan to reach'this level from the 1 .7 per cent, of G.N. P. 
actually ^pent on education in 1965*, this would require a very basic re- 
ordering of priorities. 

A. rapid decline inM'ertility after 1%5 will have very little effect on 
costs Tor about 10 years, but Figure* Z demonstratesUhat itvKill subse- 
quentfv be of substantial benefif in tlie struggle to up-grade the education 
SNstem, and its effect will grow cuniutativ eU as time goes by. ^By 1990, 
for example, dpclining^ ferti'lit\ would result in A sa\ing-of 1.6 per cent 
of the G.N.P each year in reachi:::.i the goal of increased enrolment 
rates and improved pupil/teacher ratios: asji^ure almost.identical to the 
entire share of the G.N.P. going to education m 1965. 

In Pakistan, where enrolment rales are low to begin with, the massive 
increase in enrolments aigd teacher requirements needed to cifect a ra- 
pid increase in enrolment rates is formidable. e\en in the absence ot 
population growth. This in no sense weakens the case for population con- 
trol. It merei\ unde-rlines the point that acuuntrv such as Pakistan would 
find it impossible to- provide universal, high^qualilv c^ik ation vv ithin a 
decade or two even if fertility were to decline quite rapull>. 

The Pakistan cai»e study \ields results consi^tent with those of other 
Asian case studies- Given the aim ^^radua!l\ improving school en- 
rolment Pi^es, .a^^'iual educational . sts'ivere higher b\ ..the follow ing 
percent:it'c:> ir ite higher fertilitv projeciion in the \ ar.ious studies 
conducted H> ihe uutlior: . 

' After 

Republic of Korea 
compared .vith rapid fertiliU decline 
compared with slower fertility decime 
- Pakistan 

Thailand 

Sri Lanka 
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'I he wide (JirCcrcnccs in these fi^'ures are caused primarii> by dil- 
terences in the assumed speed of the lertiiiAv deeiine in the respective 
*Mow" projections, 

The higher costs in the higher-iertiiitv examples constitute a real 
drain on national resources. a signit icantiv higher share of national 
resources , will be needed to achie\e the same impro\ ements in the 
average educational level of the young adult populaiion in the higher- 
fertility than in the iower-fertility projections. In the context of a strong 
commitment by governments ot most de\eloping countries to broaden 
the coverage and improve the qualit> of their educational s> stems, a 
very important result of a decline in tertilit> is to widen the options 
a\ailable to the planners. They can achie\e a gi\en impro\ement in the 
co\erage and quality of thj school s>stem w ith a smaller commitment 
of the nation's resources irian inihe_fertilit\ le\ el were higher. I^he 
resources saved could be used to: 

(a) further impro\e the coverage and qualit> oTthe education svstem, 
or 

(1)) on other developmental acti\ ities; or 
(c) on some combination of (a) and (o)- 

IV. Fertility decline and educational quality \ 

i 

Ot the three options mentioned m the previous paragraph as resulting 
from. a decline in fertilitv, option (b): di\ersion-of all the savings into 
other developmental acti\ities — .seems most unlikely to be followed. In- 
deed, given the way in which budgetary decjsion-makiiig is usuall> done, 
it would be unrealistic to expect e\en a sharp'and prolonged fertility 
decline to lead to much di\ ersion of resources from education to other 
activities. (Nor perhaps should it. when \iewed from a strictly cost- 
benefit vantage point). More likel\ . the gain from fertilitv decline will 
be through faster attainment ot enrolment rate goals and qualitative 
improvements. This implies that the feedback Irom the fertility decline 
into the process of ^^conomic development via its effects on education 
will probably result in a faster rise in the proportion, hut not number, 
of trained people in the young groups entering the workforce, and an im- 
provement in the qualitv of the education which thev (or some of them) 
arc receiving. 

In relaiior to this claim, a comparison between recent educatibnal 
experience in lhai land and Singapore is instructive (see Table 3). Both 
countries achieved rapid economic growth during the 196()'s. which 
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permitted a sharp increase in educational experiditure. But population 
trends were :]uitc different. 

In Thailand, population growth during the 1960's averaged approxi- 
mately 3.0 per cent per w.nnum, Ferlilils levels v^ere h.ig[j and appar- 
ently rather steady, with the result that the annual number of births 
probably increased b> Ubout one third over the decade. The proportion 
of these babic:, surviving was also rising, Thailand had virtually achiev- 
cd universal compulsory four years' education by the beginning of the 
decade; expansion of enrolments at this level had therefore to cope "on- 
ly" With population growth. Early in the decade, hov\ever, the gov:i*n- 
ment committed itself to the expansion of compulsory schooling from 
4 to 7 years of education. As a rcsult/tremendous efforts went into ex- 
pansion of the upper primary level of education, n\ here a 125% enrolment 
increase was achieved. Even so, the goal of 7 \ears' compulsory edu- 
cation is still far from being reached: in 1969/70 the overall progression 
rate from 4th to 5th grade was still only about 44 per cent,l and in 1970 
the ratio of upper primary enrolments to the numbers of children aged 
!|-13 was only 30 per cent. Repetition rates in the primary schools 
have remained rather high, but the average educational qualification 
of the teaching force has -riiicn, nnd this ma> be partly responsible 
for the surpHsingly large rise in the expenditure per pupil at the primary 
school level, 

Secondary school enrolments almost doubled during the I960's, 
most of the increase occurring towards the end of the decjade, when the 
policy of restricting the growth of secondarv enrolment,^ appeared to 
break down under increasihg pressure from the public, l(The ratio of 
secondary school enrolments to the numbers aged 14- 18 was still only 
12 1/2 per cent in 19,70), ; Enrolments in teacher training institutions 
increased rapidly, particuljarly toward the end of the decade, though 
in ether institutions of higher education enrolments expanded at only 
about 6 per cent per annum, again due to deliberatej^t^s^rujjo^^ 
university entrance, 

Singapore star|:ed the decaae with a more advanced education sys- 
tem than Thailand^ The goal of universal four years' primary education 
was almost reached, and enrolment ratios for the primary and secon- 
dary levels of edubatior^ combined were 7^( po cent of the relcvantoage 
groups, compared with 59 per cent in Thailand, Population trends during 



1 iNtcholas Bennett til "Problems of Fmancui^^ the Thai F.Jtaational Si'sWm During 
the /960'.v and /9^C;\v/* bducaiionL.! Planning l)i\ision, M,-:i;-.tr:. orhJtication, 
Bangkok, June !97:ijmmeol._ 
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Table 3. A co-TT-^parison of educational development in Thailand and Singapore, 1960-70. 



THAILAND 

['rtfjiai'N school ciirolrtKMits (*()()()) 

Sccondars school ciiroliTiciils ('()()()) 

Tcriiaf> lc\cl enrol mcnls ('()()()) 

Ratio of above pnniar> to total eiiroliiieiits 
Recurrent povernrnent educational e\peiulitur es 
(current prices) ( Bl. niill. ) 
Recurrent i:on eriiinent educational expenditures 
per pupil ( Bt. ) {J 

Recurrent i^o\ ei-fwnent expenditures on (M-inuir\ 
education per priniafN school pupil (Bui 

of" current educaiton L'.penditure on priniar\ 
school. 

SINGAPORE 

; Prunarv school enrolments (*()()()) 

Secondarv school enrolments COOO) 

Tertiar> level rnrolments ('(>()i)t 

- Ratio of abo\ e priiTiars to total enrol nicnls 
Recurrent i;o\ernment educa'tional expend iiui"' s 
(current prices) (S S* 
Recurrent i,'o\ ernmcnt 
per pupil (S S) 
Recurrent ijo-. ernrnent 
education per pnniai*\ 



I960 



ducat lonal expend itu re s 

xpeiulitures on prinijr\ 
chool pupil (S S) 



of current education expenditure on pr'nurs 
schooL 
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Sources: Thailand — Nichola'. B^-i.Mett el al. "rrohh'ni.^ >f rinrnnn},^ the Thai f-.di/cuiionul System Ihinnir thel%()\s and I'j/irs " 

I-Aliieational Plannin,.- HiMsion. Ministr* ot Kducaoon. Bantjkok. June 1^7: (niuiK-o). 
Sini,vpore — Tail Pent! Coo. ''f;L^//c^;//o/M■/^SV/^A'^v/w^/'[■^ Puhlicatior.s Bui-e.iu. Vtiinslr\ of r-ducation. Sin^'apore. 1^70, 

lahles .^'\. 12.\ and 14A; unpuhli shed data supfMiedhs Ministrv of Kducation. 

Although educational expenditures are expr,■^^cd ir current prices: trends m inflatuw nvre roughly comparable m 
both countries-. / ^ Smf^apore, the consumer price mdev rose I J per cent orer the decade, commred nifh appro vi- 
mately jO per cent in Thailand. // • 

I 1963-^5 trend extrapolated to 5->ear period. 
: 196.S-t)Q trend extrapolated to 5->ear period. 

3 In these ro\^s. goN ernrncfj^l expenditures are related to the number' oC pupils in 
ijov ernmcnt schools onlv. ^ * 
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tfic l^ibiVs contrasted draniatu'all\ with those in Ihailaikl. In Singapore, 
.lLM-tilit\ raU's began to dcelinc iii I'>57. and the dccl inc \\a s drarnaliL' 
LMOU.^fi to hal\c tl)e gross reproduction r*atc ifi 12 \cars. 'I'fic absolute 
number of birtfis fell troir. a!n)ost ol.noriin 19b0 to less than 45,(K)0 in 
1%9. This ciecline was relieeled, \utfi a lag of b \cars. in priniar\ seliool 
erUrants. fiowe\ er, numbers ol prvApeeti\ e sea)iular\ sehoc^! pupils will 
not begin to decline until tfie mid- I'^^TO's. B\ tfie mid-f^n)()\s, primar\ 
scfiool enrolments fiad levelled out and b\ tfie en*..! of tfie decade the\ 
wer*e actuall\ starting r.o decline. It was tfieretore possible to put strong 
elTorts into tfie secondar\ and higher levels ol" education.' Secondar\ 
school enrolments were raised 146 per ceiU during Ifie decade, and pri- 
ma r\ education's share in total educational expend lUi res cnerthe decade 
declined from (-S to 44 per cent. 

Apart I'roni documenting tfie long lead time betwcena tertilit\ decline 
and Its etTect on enrolments, wfiat are tfie main implications of the Sin- 
gapore-Thailand comparison'.' 

OiiL- is that rapid population growth cannot be considered an insuper- 
able barrier to educational progress. I fiailand fias made modest, but 
real progress in extending tfie coverage and im[M'o\ing the qualit\ 
ol its education s\ stern. However, there fias been a good deal of ''static 
expansion" to cope with rapidl> increasing numbersol'school-age child- 
ren, and th-: basic structure of the scfiool s\ stem has altered little. 
A rougfiK similar increase m public edikation expcfiditures in Thailand 
and Singapore fias been associated witfi little inc rease in the ratio ol' 
posl-primarv to total enrolments in I'hailand. but a sfiarp increase in 
Singa["0'-e. 

A second implicatiijn would appear to be 'hat il isunrealistK to 
expect a declnie in tertjht), e'.en oiieas sharp as in SinL'apore. to lead to 
aiu coiiMdcrahle dec elei'ation in tfie rise in educational expenditure. 
C ertainl>stlierL has not \etbeenan\ slac kemiiL' ol educ ational expenditure 
in Singapore and none is in prosfect, because along with tfie decrease in 
primar> school enrolments tfiere^are plans lor a nui rked expansion of 
seLondar> education, mainl> tfirougfi thv' expansion t)f tecfinical and 
vocational education to take those pupils who are not fitted lor the acade- 
mic stream, and ot post - seconda r\ edu^atuMi. through t^penmg new vo- 
cational institutes, *a technical institute and a lunior college. In addition, 
expenditure per pupil at each le\el ol edu^alion has been mcreasiru 
sharpl>, due to replacement of inadequate iMiik!ini:s. upgradint' ot the 

l^lc^c ^ iifultv.ciri > .i I r'.Mu^ ^iMi'.li lilt cJ. ^ I !tn 

UTMUp ^OIIl|MrcHl (n I iKllljflJ. 
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educational standards ot [\\c leach i ml: f^;rvc, and so on. 

In other words, the main conlnlnition ot teriilii) decini.e to education- 
al deselopnient in Singapore has not been ni , slow niLi do\ui the rise in 
educational expenditures, but rallici in r"apidl> increasing the a\erage 
educational attainment of voung peoj'ie and in inipnning the qual 'y of 
the educational s>steiTK 

V. Policy implications for population control efforts 

Fertility dedjne, we ha\e shown, \ields suhslanlial savings in ^eacl<- 
Hig educational targets expressed in relation to I lie eli^^'ible population, 
and lience opens up the possibilitv of heightened de\ eh^pinental efi'orts 
in both education and other fields. This conclusion has ini mediate Im- 
plications for the cost-bt'iiefil e-\aluation of iMfcrls towards populiUion 
control. If, ii4 fact, effeclise means can be found to stimuh.te a decline 
in lertility which would ollierv ise not ha\e occurred, or lo accelerate 
a decline ah'eaci; uiider wa;. , it wjII from an economic point of \ iew be 
justified to invest in sucti means, up to the point where tne rate of 
return on such irnestments is no hig/ier than that on alternati\e deselop- 
niental nnestmcnts. In calcukr.iiig th: rale of return on iinestments in 
population limitation, the savings in costs of aUaiinng gi^en educational 
goals are of considerable importance. 

h'amil> piannirr^ programmes ha\e ^^een adopted almust uni\ersally 
throughout Asia in an a. tempt to lower fertiliiv rates. Although evalua- 
tion of their demographic impact is a complex question, there is ccrtain- 
l> ev idence that tf :\ can ha\e an independent effect on fertility levels. 1 
It niav therefore be of interest tocompare brietl\ the costs of an expand- 
ed iamily pla ining programme m Asian countries o\er the coming years 
with the potential savings in educatiorial costs resulting from various 
rates of decline in fertility. 

The case study of Sri Lanka provides some useful evidence 
on this question. The costs of the national familv^planning programme 
(adjusted to include foreign contributions and imputation of costs, 
not directly budgeted to the family planning programme) were 
projected on the assumption of further expansion of the programme 
in the early years, followed by' a period where cost increases are 
geared to slow growth in the scope of the programme but gradually 
rising salary levels. Given these assuniptions, it was calculated that 

y John A. Ross at. i'!,, ••Findinfis t'romiamilv planniiit: tl- search." Reports on Fopulu- 
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the cost of a stcppcd-up family planning' proj^'raiiinic during the next 30 
v oars would be ^Teatiy exceeded by the sa\in^,\s in educational costs, 
if the family planning programme caused population tofohow Projection 
I rather than Projection 2 (i.e. sharp (Jei.line in fertilitv rather than 
steady decline in fertility). Indeed, savint» i educational expenditures 
in Sri Lanka in such a case uould be 7 timesr greater than the costs 
Of an expanded riationaltamilv plaiining prograr.Miic.^ M though we cannot 
calculate with any precision the impact ol'the fair i I . planning programme 
on the birth rate, these findings lead to one ver\ .^riant conclu.sion: 
the potoitial sdvifi^s' in cducatiotiut co<;ts alotic ton :/ froin u familv 
pLviniuj^ pro^ninuKc would exceed tlie 'cost of .^ucJi unme Hfi- 

/('o.s- the ejject of the family pLifniifij^ j)roi^^rinunie on faf:'. ■ '".'re ver\ 
sfnall indeed. And of coi.' s.: manv other economic bene:- . jld flow 
from the decline in fcrtil ' ^^rt Irom those arising . .i :uion_ 

sector. 

Similar results ibllow fron- Md calculation^ h- v- o. 
Thailand, and by O.P. Vig for . These results sj. v ^ \o :»ighllght 
the importance ol" the populatio!> !:..si \jr e(,'ucalionai r^ianr.ers, sn. 'i^ 
the education sector can both i;. -r :^'oneraie, .as \\ell us *o b'-.:t;i:( 
trom, -a decline in I'ertilitv. ^ ' 



^. (i.r-i!i W , jnii-s .!pu S. S.'l . M\;tiuir,. ri>f:iflj!ii (tt:-'\;r jn^J } < <>nnnui l)i ■( .'^^f' . 
2 

'li/c f'(>/'ulu!i(<n Dtirr:' f j ^ I '/.^ I , \\\[jnuiL <\< I i:i',iiHit.- tor ('f.p,il.i!; ■ S i'-./s. 
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Implementing Universal Primary Education within 
A Context :A Rapid Populatio.n Growth: 
The Problem of Regional Disparities with S: rial Reference to Thailand 

I. Summary and conclusions 

In Uic early 1960\, Ihi iland s\as one oT Iho \'c\\ Amuh countries to 
have achieved universal nrimai v edu.ahon. Although the proportion of 
late entries was rather hi^h — and this proportion is stil! si/eahle at 
the present time— -nearl; every child v,as admitted into priniary edu- 
cation. Taking into account the attainment of this important ohiective, 
one may have thought that from t^^en on the expansion ofpriniars educa- 
tion would only have to >eep up uilh the pace of population grosvih. In 
Ihe long run, the burden oi pri.na-v education evpenditure could even 
be alleviated with the possible decline in lertilitv. I nder ihe pressure 
ot; private demand and because ot ^ ver> high rate oT population growth 
experienced in the past, enrolment ^a(* increased ve-v quicklv during 
the 1950's and the early '%U\s. In addition, the iniplenvjntation of uni- 
versal primarv education implied that \iucation should he developed 
even in the most remote areas. I'hi^ rapid increase of en olment v^as 
not followed, however, by a parallel improsement ot tlic teaching' 
conditions. To some extent, the att: .iinient oi the quafUitatn e target 
expressed in enrolment terms has been obtaif :d Pt the expense of the 
''quality of education." At' ary i af . the petition rate v\aK high, esne- 
ciallv in the lowest grades, and th^ p'ropor'ti. - of unqualified teaLiiers 
was si/eable, although significant firogr, ss has been made in recent 
vears. In addition to this, the disparit- s beiv ' en the various i*egio?7i 
of the country have tended to widen a^ the ^^ 'i--; condicipns arV far 
from being the same in the dihcrent i>pes of schools i'l the drfTercMt 
changwads (districts). 

This situation is in no way uniuue toThail '. In many Asian c<m^ 
tries and throo:,'hout the deve^[oping »or.'J, similu problemscan be fci:; d. 
In many instanc they arc e\en mo-'e ac"*e. 

This unequal development of education in l[ic nations regions oi the 
country and the disparity which can be found in .eachi: conditions are 
of great concern to the. Thailand Gover:. len' and among the obieclives 
and policies stated in the Third Kduc^aional ^'i in ' '.QlZ lh) two at least 
are directly related to this problem. 
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(1) To accelerate the productior« of teachers to meet the demand. 
Also, to prpmote welfare and sccurilv for leachcrs, especialK for those 
teachers living? in re^Monal or remote areas. 

{2} To promote ecjuality m educalioii h> inipixn iiii.' and expanding' 
education in regional ar*eas. Also, to accelerate the ori^ani/ation of 
education suitable tor each localilv, especialU in areas with special 
chj racteristics.^ 

A detailed analvsis of ihe various aspects ot the disparities in the 
deselopmefit of priniarv education \\[\\ he made later on in the stud> 
but 'AC feel it would be usetul to present here the main conclusions and 
to show some of the iniplicatioiis, at the rei^Mona! le\el, ol a i^'eneral ob- 
jectisc such as univcM'sal primary educatioiL 

Broadh speaking, there are three types ot disparities: 

— the disparity in the development ol upper primars education in 
the various regions of the countrv , 

— the disparity in the teaching conditions in the various types of 
schools and also in the arious ret^ions ol the countr>, 

— and finallN. the disparit> in the le\el ot recurrent unit cost. 

Whereas lower primary education i> equalU available throughout 
the whole country, the development of upper priniar> education is more 
limited and also much more unequal 2 |n the metropolitan area and 
more generall> in the urban areas, the transition ratio from lower to 
upper primary school reaches nearlv 100 per cent but in rural areas it 
is much lower and it varies widely in the ditferent parts of the country, 
it can be as low as 15,2 per cent in IJdong Thani or as high as 8L4 per 
cent in Ranong. Of course, this inequalitv is even more pronounced in 
secondary education. In upper secondarv, tor instance, enrolment in the 
metropolitan area represents almost 60 per cent of enrolment for the 
whole kingdom. 

Ihe teaching conditions are also verv ditferent. They are difterent 
m the various types of schools. Ihev are ver> goix^ in the Ministry of 
Hducation schools, but much less so n the changwac) schools which arc 
mainlv situated in rural areas. However, even among changwad schools 
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there are very large diflerenees m leaehint: eo> JiLion^. While the averaije 
pupil /teacher ratio for the ehangwad schools as a whole is .v^, tl--.. ratio 
ranges in fact Trorn 23,2 in PattaniHo 55. ' in Kainp:. aeng Phet. Th-. same 
holds true lor the qualilication proriiL o.( the teaching force. The per- 
centage of teachers having less than r ..lirnuin Ljualifications ranges from 
10.3 per cent in Prachuap Khiri to 48.5 per ..it m l.ampang. The dis- 
parity in the How rates in primarv education is also \er> great. Grade 1 
repetition rate, for instance, vanes Irom 1 1.7 per ^ent in Sakon Nakhon 
to 59.3 per cent in Chiang Rai. A detailed anaUsis of Mic situation in the 
different changwads does not show, ho\\e\er. an\ clear relationship 
between the How rates and the pupil/teacher ratio or the qualification 
profile of the teaching force. 

Teachers' cost being the most important compofieiit of total cost, 
the large difference observed in the pupi I ' leacher ratio afid in the 
qualification profile of the teaching force has a direct '...T.ct on tfie 
le\el of recurrent unit cost. Ob\ ipiLsi.v^e„le^<M of recurrent cost is 
much higlier in the Ministrv of Hducation schools and in the municipal 
schools than in the changwad schools, but here again, the range is 
ver> large in the changwad schools o\ er the w hole countrv. If the national 
average recurrent unit cost i:, used as a base, the recurrent cost index 
goes from 64.2 in Nong Khai to 147.8 m Nakhon Na\ok. 



hrom this briefj analysis of ihe \arious aspects of the di sparity in 
the development of primar> education, it seems that some general con- 
clu.sions can be drawn. 

It is clear that a global target conceived as merely increasing 
enrolment for the whole country is certiinU insufficient. This aspect of 
the problem has been clearlv seen by the Ro\al Thai (io\ernment and in 
the current Five Year Plan, detailed projections have been made for 
each changwad. 

A close analysis of these proJcLtions show s tlie importaru effort made 
towards equalizing the opportunities fb children to progress to upper 
primary school in the different cnangwads. 

It is also clear that an objective such as univc ^al r« imary education 
will not be very meaningful if teaching cond'tions tc not improved even- 
ly in all the regions. In tiiis perspectivt a simple anal\sis of the re- 
sources n.edcd, based on enrolment ppoj<,ctions, will hardl\ be suffi- 
cient. The analysis should examine in depth the present school network. 
A detailed and careful analysis, at the regional level , of the school 
network, with particular emphasis on staffing characteristics, teaching 
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conditions, and student aLhic\ cincnt, ma> lead lo some \er> interesting' 
eonelusions and ma> help in planning the niodifieation of the school 
network in order to improve the teaching' < onditions. In the lon^'er term, 
the planning ot the expansion of the sehool Jietwork should have as its 
main concern .the adaptation ot the school network to local characteris- 
tics — of which population dynamics is a principal factor — and the 
best use of available resources, especialh of teachers. In other words, 
a clear polic> of school location based on a 'horough analysis of the va- 
rious regions of the countr\ seems to be esseniia!. 

All these actions directed towards ihv: remodelling of the school 
network will certaini) not be successful if the financing method and the 
budgetary process \^ not improved in order to assure a more even dis- 
tribution of educational resources. 

I'inally, and in a more general *Aa\.it should be said that the various 
disparities found in the school system are onl> one aspect of a much 
more general problem. Similar disparities also exist in the other 
fields of social and economic development. An\ eftbrt made towards 
the reduction of disparities in the school system would not he very 
fruitful if not accompanied b\ parallel efforts in other fields. 

II. Disparities in the development of upper primary education 

Primary education in Tha-iland is divided into two stages: lower 
primary education which la^ts four \ ears and upper primary education 
lasting three years. While lower primar> education is- available 
throughout the whole country and benefits almost every child, the deve- 
lopment of upper primary education is more ^limited. During the last 
decade, the transition rate from lower primars to upper primary 
schools has increased greatly; It nearl> doubled be>tw,een" I%1 and 
1971, going up from .226 to .424. In spite of this rapid increase the dis- 
tribution of upper primary schools i^; still \ery unequal and the oppor- 
tunities for children to progress to upper primary education vary 
widely according to region. One way ol shos^ ing thi s disparity is tocom- 
pare the situation in the metropolitan areas ( Bangkok-Thonburi) w ith 
that in the four geographici^l regions, 

disparity between the metropolitan areas and the four geograi cal 
r fcions 

The distribution of enrolment at the \arious levels of education in 
the metropolitan areas and in the four geographical areas is indicated 
in the following^ table. 
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Table 1, Distribution of enrrlment in Bangkok-Thonburi and the four 
; geographical areas in 1971 
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As can be clearly seen, the distribution of school places becomes 
more and more uneii.ual the higher the level of education, Nea.- ly ?>M 
children are admitted into lower primar> but tlie possibility ot'advancing 
from Icner primary to upper primarv and to;secondar> school is very 
dilTerent in the metropolitan areas and in the other regions, 

Whereas enrolment in lower primar> in Bangkok-Thonburi repre- 
sents only 7.8 per cent of total lower primary enrolment, its propor- 
tion, of total upper primarv enrolment goes up to 16.7 per cent. This 
inequality is even more pronou'iced in secondarv education and parti- 
cularly -so in upper secondary where enrolmeni in the metropolitan 
area represents almost 60" per cent of the enrolment for the whole 
kingdom, in contrast, in the north-east region where enrolment in lower 
primary IS 34.1 per cent of total enrolment, enrolment Ln upper secon- 
dary IS only 8.2 per cent. 

Another way of showing the unequal development of education is to 
compare the school pyramid of the metropolitan area ^\ith those of 
the other regions. Giving the salue ot to low er primary school 
enrolment (iDwer primary being more or less e\chly spread out o\er 
all the regions), the -dative value ot enrolment for the other le\els 
of education i.s as follow s: 
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Table 2. Enrolment in the various levels of education according to 
/ region, 1971 (with base = 100 for lower primary.) 
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On the basis of the same e in lower prim'aiiy, enrolment in up- 

per secondary would be 12 times higher in Bangkok- thonbnri than in the 
south and central regions, 18 times higher than in the north region and > 
35 times higher than in the northeast region-! tven it we limit ourselves 
to Ihc transition between lower and upper pi'iniai > school, the diHcrencc 
-is stiil very large. 

In addition to this disparity between the metropolitan area and the 
other, regions of the countr>, there ;ire also large ditferences between 
the diiferent types of school. 

Disparity between the different types of school 

Before 1959, the entire educational s\ stem was the responsibility 
of the Ministry of'Kducation with the exception of onl\ a few special 
institutions. Since then, large .sections of the s\ stem have been gra- 
dually transfcrrcf] to other organizations. In 1963,: all the elementary 
^.schools situated in municipal areas were transferred to the municipa- 
J^ities. In 1965, al! ren^aining elementar> schools were transferred to 
the local authorities at changwad level. Both llie municipal, schools 
and the changwad schools fell under the control of the Ministry of the 
Interior. Thus, the Ministry of, Education was left with onl> a ''.w 
hundred experimental schools. It i.s however still in charge of ine 
pedagogical, curricular and supervisors aspec ts of* primary education. 
There are currently four broad types of primar\ school: 

— Ministry of Hducatip;i "experinierUar* schools ^-^ 

— Chang>vad schools 

— Municipal schools 

— Private schools 
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All municipal schools arc obviousl> inurban areas, fhc same applies, 
to Ministry of Education experimental schools. i>rivate education is 
also available in urban areas. The .typical primar;, school in rural areas 
is therefore the changwad school. In 1970, the distriiuition of enrolment 
in these dilTci-cnt tvpos of school v\as as foilov^s. 



Table 3. Distribution of enrolment in lower and upper primary educa- 
tion by type of school. 
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The above figures show .clearly that upper primary education \^ 
much less extensive in the changWad schools than in the ot^ter types of 
school. Whereas enrolment in changwad schools represents 82.8 per 
cent of total • lower primary enrolment, their proportion of upper pri- 
mary enrolment is - only 46.9 per cent. As a rcfiult; the transition 
ratio between lower and upper primary education, is qnly .267 tor 
changwad schools, while it reaches ' .425 ^Q^ the system a,^ a whole. 
Of course, these ratios are only^aVeragc ratios. I.n fact their range 
is very large when the situation in the din*t;rent chanfi^a'ds is analysed. 

Disparity in the d^velopmentof upp^ primary cducati6n'in the various 
changwads ^ ^ ■ . ' 

'I . i ' ' ^ 

For 'administrative purposes, Thailand is djvijed int^ twelve educa- 
tional regions. In each oMhese iTgions there are 4 to 8 changwads and 
the total number of changwads is 71i The following table gives tho aver- 
age transition ratio between ,lower and upper primary school for the 
twelve educational rcgion^.These regions have bcL'n clahsificd accord- 
ing to the value of the. r transition' ratio. 'For each reg:j[on, in addition 
to the average ti;ansition ratio, v.e have als^ indicated! the changwad.s 
with the hi>?h':st and lowest/Qiitio. - j 

in general, the transition ratio from lo\>er to jupper primary 
school is higher tor the sy stem a.s a whole than ^br the chang^vaj schools 
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Table 4, Transition ratio from Grade I\' to Grade \' for the various education regions of Thailand 
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taken separately. This is in line with what we ha\e seen in the compa- 
riiion of the various types ol" school. Access to upper primary school is 
very unequal for ihe different regions. The transition ratio ranges from 
19.5 per cent in Region 9. to 48.0 per cent in Region 3. This inequality 
is however even greater between the various changwads of any one 
region. In Region 4, for instance, in the case of the changwad schools, 
the transition ratio ranges from 17.6 per cent in Trang changwad 
to 78.7 per cent in Phuket changwad. Finally, if we compare all the 
changwads, , taking into account all primary schools and not only the 
changwad schools, the transition ratio may be as low as 15.2 percent 
(Udon Thani changwad) or as high as 81.4 per cent (Phuket changwad). 

This large variation in the transition ratio indicates the very unequal 
development of upper primary education in the different regions of the 
country. It also shows that the achievement of the target of a seven-year 
primary education implies a considerable effort towards equali/jng the 
opportunities in the various changwads for children to progress to 
upper primary school. Action in this direction has already been taken 
and one of the goals of theThird Five Year Plan is to reduce this dispa- 
rity. Detailed examination of the projection of enrolment in changwad 
schools shows that the greatest percentage increases in upper primary 
enrolment .are scheduled precisely for those changwads which at the 
prqsent time are furthest behind, 

III. Disparities in teaching conoitions 

Here again, teaching conditions var> greativ from one type of school 
to another, and even more so when the situation of the various changwads 
is compared. 

Disparities in the teaching conditions in the different types of school 
a) Pupil/teacher ratio 

The pupil/teacher ratio ranges from 23.8 in the Ministry of Hduca- 
tion schools to 35.6 in the changwad schools. This. large difference is due 
less to the average si/e of class than to the teacher/class ratio. 

The average si/e of classes does not differ much, in the various types 
of schools. It is lower in the changwad schools which are located mainly 
in rural areas where population density is lower. It is higher in munici- 
pal schools. On the whole, the class size in Thailand's primary educa- 
tion sector compares very favourably with thatofotherAsian countries. 

The teacher/class ratio, however, varies greatly. The average ratio 
is 1.42 teachers per class in Ministry of Education schools and only 0.82 
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Table 5, Number of pupils, classes and teachers in different types of 

primary schools in 1970i 
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in changwad schools, rn other words, in many changwad schools one 
teacher is in charge of more than one class. The fact that the teacher/ 
class ratio is rather high in the Ministry of Education schools can partly 
be explained by the percentage of enrolment in uppc" ,^rimary (where 
teachers are specializea in the different subjects) v Sch is higher in 
Ministry of Education schools than in changwad sch' u.s. On the other 
hand, one should point out that in some remote areas not all teaching 
posts in changwad schools are filled because ofthe Jifficulty of recruit- 
ing teachers willing to go to these remote areas. 

As a result of these large differences in the teacher/class ratio, 
the range ofthe teacher/pupil ratio is larger than may be expected from 
the class size. Although the class si/.e is lowest in changwad schools, 
it is in the changwad schools that the number of pupils per teacher is 
the highest (36 as against 24 in the Ministry of Education schools). Clear- 
ly it is in the changwad schools that the situation is less favourable. 

b) Teacher quarification profire 

There are three basic levels of teacher training in Thailand: 
_ Bache' r of Education degree level 

— Diploma level 

— Certificate level 

At the Bachelor degree level the most important teacher training 
institution is the College of Education with its seven branches throughout 
the country but most uni- s^iics also offer courses leading to B.Ed. 
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Jn 1970, six universities out of eight had a farullv ot education. The 
programme in general takes four years on LOinpJctioii of upper secon- 
dary education hul there are also tsvo >ear courses tor teaching diplo- 
ma holders. 

Teachers at the ^Jiploma and certificate levels are trained in teacher • 
training colleges. Tlie ciiploma courses last for tsvo > ears after upper 
secondary, and the certificate courses two >ears after lower secondary 
school. In addition, in 1967 a new accelerated certificate course was 
started, taking only one year after upper secondary school. 

To these broad categories of teachers one should also add a fourth 
categ-^ry, dcsit^natetj below as holders of "other certificates'' and 
corresponding to teachers who have followed training programmes 
which nave since been discontinued. Of course, there are also the un- 
qualified teachers who have received a few years of secondary general 
or vocational education. 

Bachelor degree teachers are rarel> to be found in primarv educa- 
tion. Typical primary teachers are usual!) diploma- or certificate- 
holders. There is, however, a large number of iiiiquaiiried teachers who. 
were recruited in the fifties and the earl> sixties because of the rapid 
expansion of primary education. 

In general, the qualification profile of" the teaching force has im- 
proved steadily over the past decade, and the number of unqualified 
teachers has decreased not only in relative icrnis but also in absolute 
numbers. Nevertheless the situation varies widclv at ^ rding to the type 
of school. 

Table 6. Qualification profile of the teaching force i,^ jifferent types 

of school 
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The qualirication profile of the teaching' force of Ministry of Kduca- 
tion schools is rather good. More than half the teachers (55.6 per cent) 
hold either degrees or diplomas, in the changwad schools, the situation 
is much loss satisfactory.- The percentage of Bachelor degree or diplo- 
ma holders is only 21 per cent, whi le almost a qiianer of the teachers 
are unqualified. . ^' ' 

In addition to this large difference in teaching conditions, or perhaps 
as a result of it, the "efficiency" of primarv education varies also 
from one type of school to anothe*- . 

c) Flow rates in the variou§ types of school 

Promotion in the Thai educational system is based entirely on exa- 
minations. An examination is taken at the end of each grade of primary 
education. In order to be eligible to sit the examination, a minimum 
attendance is required. In analysing the examination results, one should^ 
take into account three kinds of indicators: 

— Kxaminees/enrolment ratio 

— Passes/examinees ratio 

— Passes/enrolment ratio 

The examinees/enrolment ratio can be considered as an indicator of 
dropouts. Those who cannot sit the examination are those who have 
dropped out during the year or those who have not the minimum atten- 
dance required. 

The passes/examinees ratio i.s restricted to the achievement of 
students, in as much as an examination can measure this. It relates 
therefore more to the teaching conditions. 

Finally, the passes/enrolment ratio gives an overall picture of 
examination results. It depends both on the examinees/enrolment ratio 
and the passes/examination ratio. 

The figures below show a rather specif ic pattern of examination 
results. The number of passes are much lower in Grade I and to a 
certain extentin Grade 11 than in the higher grades. They also show a 
large disparity between tlie various types of schools. 

The examinees/enrolment ratio is very high in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation schools. It is low in the changwad schools and in the private 
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Table 7. Examination results in the various types of primary schools 
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schools. Early dropout and lov> attendance seem therefore to be more 
frequent in these two types of schools than in th'c others. 

For the passes/examinees ratio, the position of the Ministry of 
Education schools is also much more satisfactory. One should note, 
however, that the disparities are large only at the beginning of primary 
education, i.e- in Grade I and in Grade II. In the higher grades, the di*f- 
ference is much less. I-rom Grado ill on\\ards tlie pass rate ranges 
from 90 to 99. per cent. The pass rate however is not very significant in 
so far as access to upper primary education is concerned. Those who 
pass the Grade IV examination do not necessaril> gain access to Grade V. 
In reality, the possibility of passing from Grade IV to Grade V does not 
depend upon the achievement of* the student but upon the availability 
of a school offering upper primary grades and, as we have seen, this 
differs from changwad to changwad. 

Let us now turn to a more detailed a' s of the disparities- in 
teaching conditions in the various changwads. this purpose, we will 
restrict the analysis to the changwad sjhools. 
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Disparities in teaching conditions in the various changwads, 

As wc have alrcad> indieatceK t'roiii the point ot vicv\ ot aJirinistra- 
live organi/ation ol' education, Thailand is 'divided into 12 regions and 
71 changwads. The si/e of these changN\ads is hovsever vcrv dilTcrcnt. 
In 1%8, the average enrolment in lower primary grades in changwad 
schools, per changwad, is 52,000 but it ranges from 169,500 in Ubon 
■Ratchathani to less than 6,000 in Ranong. 

The mean si/.e ol lower primary schools also varies very widely. 
One may think that there is some relationship between the mean si/e 
ot the school and thCi class/teacher ratio. The smaller the si/e of* the 
school, the higher the class/teacher ratio \\ill be, the teacher being in 
charge of more than one class (i.e. more than one group of pupils at the 
same level). In fact, the rank correlation coefficient between mean 
school si/e and class/teacher ratio in the 71 changvNads is very low 
(.156) and it is positive and not negative as \\c might expect it to be. 
In Nong Khai changwad, for instance, \\hcre the mean school si/e is 
155.3 (for the four lower primary grades), the class/teacher ratio is 
2.1 (one xeacher for 2.1 classes) On the other hand, in Trat changwad 
where the mean school si/e is 91.7, the class/teacher I'atio is only J. 3. 



Table 8. Lower. primary enrolment and mean school size in 
the three highest, the three median and the three 
lowest changwads, 1968 



Lower primary 
Rank Changwad enrolment 


Lower primary mean 
Changwad ^^^^^^ ^j^^ 


1 I boil Ratchathani If)^* 548 
: Nakhon Ratchasima ^^7h 
\ Chiang Rai 151 251 

.^S Trant' ()^> 
Mlaradil ^-^^^ 

r KarKhanahiir i 

f»w Phuket 7 

7(1 Mac Wouv Son 

-\ Ranoiu:. ? 


Ihon Bun IhlA 
Samut I'rakhari 214. 0 
Sarnut Sakhon 204, .> 
( ha Chocn.e Sao 142.1 
Pathum "I'hani 141.1 
Sural Iharn I4i).s 
I'rat 

Raiioiit! H2. 2 
Mac Hong Son 77. 1 


Mean cnr(^ln\ctit 52 O.U 


Mean St. fiool si/c 140.4 



1 



I. \ or llic anaKsis ot the ilrsparitics in teachinir conditions and in the recurrent 
.ost of JiariL-v^ad scfjool'. m the different chanc\^ads>e have benetittcd \er\ much 
(rom a previous studv urKlcrtaken h\ Dr. l ariier in the Proirci to imprmv school 
fitiath c ft'acticcs in Thailajfui, Banckok. 1^)72 
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In other words, the class/tcachcr ratio is iJctcrniincd less hy the si/.c ot 
the school (Which, to some extent, depends on the densit\ of population) 
than b> the {act that some chan^'\^ads seem to be in a better position to 
.obtain additionarteaching posts. 

or course, as one may imagine, there are wider disparities in the 
qualification structure of the teaching force, the 'icacher/class ratio, 
and the teacher/pupil ratio. 

Table 9. Percentage of teachers with less than mi-iimum 
qualifications, teacher/class ratio, pupil/teacher 
ratio in the three highest, the three median, and 
the three lowest changwarls, 1968 



Rank 



Vo of teachers with less i. i n i /* u 

Class/teacher rat?o Pupil /teacher ratio 
than mm. quahncations ' ' 



Changwad Value Changwad Value Changwad Value 



1 Pi iuhuap Ktiirikati 10.3 

: Phctchhun 11.^^ 

Plrjttalunt: 11/^ 

.>S Phra \akhoii :().() 

3f) Nofithahut'i -0.0 

}'< kaiiOMM :o.4 

Krahi ^K'^ 

70 Non^» Khai 45. 1 

'71 I atnpanu 4S.5 



Siiptiaii Biiri 
Satun 
Pattani 
Hufi Rani 
Sut'at Ifiatii 
Sakfion Nakhon 
Clioti i^un 
SotR' Khai 
Ktahi 



0.^^ 

0. »J 

1. : 
1 .3 

I 

M 



I'atijfii 

Nakhon Na\iA 24. i 

Mac Hon^» S<):i 24.. > 
Phrac 

PhafiK^^N^^a .U/J 

Saniut Sakhoii 35.2 

C hran^ Rai 44.4 

Nofi^» Khai 48. b 
kainphacii^^ Phct 55.7 



Sal loiial Mean 



:.vO 



NatiDiial mean I , 



■N.itional Mean 



While the percentage of unqualified teachers is on average 23.0 
per cent of the teaching force for all lower primary changwad schools, 
the percentage ranges from 10.3 per cent to 48.5 per cent in the various 
changwads. The difference is also very large forthe class/teacher ratio 
and the pupil /teacher ratio. Here again, one may think that there would 
be some inverse correlation between the class/teacher ratio and the 
pupil/teacher ratio (one teacher is in charge of more than one class 
because the number of pupils per class is low). In reality, the rank 
correlation coefficient between the class/teacher ratio and the pupi!/ 
teacher ratio is positive and equal to 2.48. To illustrate the large dis- 
parities in teaching conditions which occur between the various chang- 
wads, a comparison may be made of the situation in Satun changwad 
with that existing in Nong.Khai changwad. 
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Satun Changwad No;ig Khai Changwad 

PcrLcntagc of teachers with less 

than minimum qualifications 17.7 45.1 

Class/teacher ratio 0.9 M 

Pupil/teacher ratio 25.3 48.6 

In Satun not onh the percentage of teachers \^ith less than minimum 
qualifications is low, but in addition there is more than one teacher 
per cla:is. As a result, the pupil/teacher ratio is 25.3. In Nong Khai 
wliere almost half the teachers are unqualified, there is one teacher 
for 2.1 classes, and of course the number of pupils per teacher is very 
high. Although these indicators are very crude and give only a partifal 
picture of the real situation, they do show the large disparities in 
teaching conditions which exist in the various chang\\ads. 

In spite of this very large difference in the teaching conditions in 
the various changwads, there does not seem to be any clear relationship 
between the "etTiciency" of primary education and teaching conditions. 
Here again, the indicators are very crude. There is not yet any sys- 
tematic evaluation of lower primary education by changwad. However, 
as we have seen. Grade I repetition rate is very high in Thailand, much 
higher than lhat of the other grades of lovver primary education. The 
Grade I repetition rate can therefore be considered as a proxy indica- 
tor of the flow of students through lower primary school. 
^, 

'Correlating this indicator with some of the aforementioned indica- 
tors of teaching quality over the 71 changwads, we find the following 
rank correlation coefficients: 



Variables 
Grade I repetition rate and percen- 
tage of unqualified teachers 

Grade I repetition rate and pupil/ 
teacher ratio 

Grade I repetition rate and class/ 
teacher ratio 



R^nk Correlation Coefncient 
.229 

.102 

.028 



The correlation coefficient between Grade 1 repetition rate and the 
other thre9 variables is very low. It would seem, therefore, either that 
pupil achievement in lower primary education depends upon factors 
outside the school systenl or that Grade 1 repetition rate in the various 
changwads docs not reflect pupil achievement in a uniform way. 
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IV. Disparities in the recurrent unit cost of primary education " 

• Although the financing pattern is rather different in the three types 
of schools, as analysed previously, it remains true for all three types 
that the government's-share is very high. The trends of the costs borne 
by the government, from 1963 to 1969, are given in Annex I. 

During this period, total primary recurrent expenditures increased, 
on average, at an annual rate of 1 2.7 per cent while enrolment grew only 
at a rate of 3.3 per cent. Thus, the unit cost went up from 229 bahts to 
439 bahts, i.e. at an annual rate of 9.0 per cent. ^ 

The most important component of total cOsts is teachers' salaries 
which account for approximateh 90 per cent of total expenditures. The 
proportion of teaching mater;aU is particularly low. On average it 
reaches only 1.5 per- cent of total recurrent costs. 

The increase in teacher costs is explained mainly by three factors: 

— the improvement of the qualification profile of the teaching force, 

— a slight reduction of the pupil/teacher ratio, 

— an increase in the teacher salary scale. 

The other recurrent costs (ancillary services, teaching materials 
and miscellaneous costs) grew more or less at the same rate as the 
teaching cost and during the sixties the cost structure has remained 
largely the same. 

The macro-analysis presented above can give only a general trend 
of the average costs financed by the government. In reality, both the 
total recurrent cost and the recurrent cost borne by the government 
are very different in the various types of school. » 

Disparities in the recurrent unit costs of the various types of schools 

Recurrent unit costs in primary education range from 430 bahts 
in changwad schools to 753 bahts in Ministry of Education schools. 
Teachers' salary cost being the most important component of total cost, 
the wide range of unit costs can be mainly attributed to staffing charac- 
teristics, which we have previously analysed. The recurrent unit cost- 
is very high in Ministry of Education schools since, from the point of 



1. During the same period, the price index increased at a rate of 2.5% 
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view of both the qualification profile of the teaching force and of the 
pupil/teacher ratio, they are in a muchf better position than the other 
types of schooler In contrast. the recurrent unit cost is much lower in 
the changwad schools where teaching conditions are far from being, the 
^same as those in Ministry of. Education schools and .where upper pri- 
fhjary education is much less widespread. • * 

/ Of course, the above figures are national averages. ^ In reality the ^ 
range of unit costs is also very large for the schools under the same, 
administration. This, can be illustrated by the disparities apparent ip . 
* the unit. costS", of .tKe changwad schools in the different changwads.- 

Disparities in ihe recurrent unit costs of changwad schools in the 
different changwads ' 

!f. the national, average recurrent unit cost of all changwad schools 
is used as a base, the recurrent unit cost index ranges from 147.8 
in Nakhon^ Nayok to 64.2 in Nong Khai. already noted, teachers' 
salary cost is by far the largest component of recurrent unit cost. The 
difference in recurrent unit cost can thereibre be mainly.^xplained by 
the level of teachers' salary cost. Teachers' salary cost depends on two 
key variabl/s: ^^e qualification profile of the teaching force and the' - 
teacher '"-upil ratio. 

-In Annex 2 we have given the. index of recurrent uivt cost, the pupi!/ 
teacher ratio and the grade I repetition rate. The data presented in 
that Annexe call for the following remarks: 

1. There is a close relationship between the recurrent unit cost 
index and the pupil/teacher ratio. This can be seerr by comparing the 
various regions of the coQntry; it iS also evident in. the ca^e of the highest 
and the lowest changwad.,, ' ^[ . 

2. The percentage of unqualified teachers also influences the level 
of recurrent unit cost, but to a lesser extent. In Thailand, the difference 
between the average salar^ies of the various categories of teachers is 
not very gi eat, 

3. Apart from Region 2 in which the apparent intake ratio is low 
(54.5 per cent), the apparent intake ratio is above 85 per c^nt in the 
other- regions. 1 It is also in Region 2 that the teachSr/pupil ratio is 
lowest and the recurrent unit cost highest. ^. 

' ' 5 — ' " 

1 The apparent intake ratio should be interpreted very cautiously both bcx:ause^of 
late entries and because of the unreliability of population data by age of the various 
changwads. 
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4. . There is no relationship between grade J repetition rate and the 
recurrent unit cost. This derives from the (act that yrade I repetition 
rate seems to depend neither on the quaiification profile of the teaching 
force nor 6n the pupil/teacher ratio. : 

By way of illustration, the following are the comparative values of 
the recurrent unit cost index, the pupil/teacher ratio, thfc percentage - 
of.unqualified teachers, and the Grade 1 repetition rate of the two chang- 
wads where the unit cost is the highest, and of the two changwads^where 
the unit cost is the lowest: 



Table 10 . Recurrent unit cost index, pupil/teacher ratio, 
percentage of unqualified teachers and Grade 1 
repetition rate in the two changwads where unit 
, cost is the highest and in the two changwads 
' where it is the lowest 





Two highest changwads 


Two lowest chaingwads 


Satun Nakhon Nayok 


Nong Khai Chiang Rai 


iiKlc\ of rc^^urrcrU uml 






cost 


147.4 , 142.8 


^2.h 64.2 


Pupil, 'tvacfior ratio 


r4.l • 25.3 


44.4 4«.6 


ol uirt^ual ifivd teacher's 


. 17:7^ 


,^^^.2 45,1 


Grade 1 repetition rate 


21.5 47.5 


5^^..^ 25.1 



i 



^ From the point of. vjew of. the recun^jnt unit cost index, the pupil/ 
teacher ratio and the' percentage of unqualified teachers, the sitiration 
is very much , the 'same for the two highest changwads. VcU Grade 1 
repetition rate is 21 fs per cent inSatun and 47.5 per cent in Nakhon Nayok. 
The same holds' true for the two lowest changwads where the Grade I 
ep^tition rate is "^59.3 per cent in Nong^Khai and 25.1 per cent in Chiang 
ai, despite the fact that there is much similarity in unit cost, pupil/ 
leacher ratios an^ percentage of unqualified teachers » This rather 
unexpected situation points to the need for^ a more in-depth evaluation 
of primary education, with greater emphasis on the factors which are 
outside the educational syslem stricto sensu. o 
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Annex I. Recurrent expenditures and unit costs of primary education borne by the government 



(miilinns of bahts) 



8 





1963 








1 Hi^*? 


IVoo 




Annual 
growth ' 
rate 




Amount 


% 


Amnitnt ^ 




AfTimmT W 
AlIIQUni 


A mm mi ^ 






A Exiycnditures 
Teachers*, salaries 
NVai:cs 

Tpachinp material 
Others 


25. 0 
IIJ) 


88,8 
2.8 

].: 

7.2 


95.V3 89.2 
31,4 2.9 
14.7 1.4 
69.1 ().5 


85.4 
33.1 2.8 
16. h 1.4 
120.3 10.3 


1.088.5 89.9 
.>6.H 3.0 
!8.6 1.5 
67.: 5.6 


1,177.7 88.! 

4U.I 3,0 
■ 20.6 1.5 

98.3 7.4 


1..M9.! 93.9 
44.2 3.1 
22.8 . t.6 

:o.7 1.4 


I.6!5-4 87.9 
62,6 3,4 
28.8 1.6 
131.3 7.1 


12.65 
I6.S^ 
17.4'J 
. 12.8*7^ 




892.0 . 


l(M).() 


1,068.5 100.0 


Mb9.I 1(K).0 


1.21 1.1 1(K).0'' 


1.3.^6.7 1(K).0 


K436 0 KKj.O 


1.838.1 100.0 


1,2.7% 




3459 




3S92 


37S7 




H967 








i'.U/tit costs 
Teacher cost 
AtK'illar\ costs 
Teach infT materia > 
Others 


22*^.3 
7.2 
3.2 
18 ^ 




265.4 
8.7 
4.1 
19.2 


265.9 
8.8 
4.4 

32.0 


282.5 
9.6 
4.8 
17.4 


:%.') 

10.1 

5.: 


329.0 
10.8 
5.f5 
5.0 


379.0 
14.7 
6.8 • 
30.8 


9.rc 




258.0 




297.4 


311.1 


3J4.3 


3.17.U 


350.4 


431.3 


9.0% 



: > 

o 
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Annex 2. Index of recurrent unit cost, pupil /teacher ratio and Grade 1 repetition rate in changwad 

schools according to region 



2 12 6 1 10 5 3 4 9 8 !1 ] All 

re- 
gions 



ycufra-urrL'nluniU-osI i3b,l 110,9 110.9 110,0 104,: 10:.5 100.0 98.: 9?.9 9.U, ^1.^ 9(h5 100.0 

PiiPil'Icachcr ratio :4,6 Z\ 31,: 31,7 34,3 34,? }il 34.5 .U.I 35.U 36.7 37,3 34.9' 

of iliidaalit'icJ teachers :7,: 15,8 16,? I.U , 18.7 LU 14.7 :3.0 :4.4 33.8 VJ :5,8 :3.0 

Arrarciii iiilakL' ratioL' S4.5 90,: 85,6 84,6 9:,8 103,4 85.9 95,: 101.6 83.8 ^7.3 q:,9 91,1 

Grad" I rcrolition rati'i' 50,1 .li: ■ .^0,8 ll.l MJ 35.9 :0.9 46,1 :i.5 33,: ,31.0 



liidc\ot rccurri'iit unit cost 


I4:.8 


147,4 


130,:. 


1:5.3 


117,: 


134.0 


1:6,7 


1:6.0 ' 


JI8.: 


130,6 


104,: 


107.0 


1:5.83; 


Piiril;tcachcr ratio 


:5,3 


:4,i 


30.6 


:8.7 


10,1 


:9.: 


:9.7 


:9.8 




:4.3 


38.8 


31.6 


:m 


ol iiiiiiiialif'icJ teachers 


■ 17,7 


18.3 




17,5 


i:,7 


I.U 


14.0 


:6,3 


\:,8 


.13,7 


:4.3 


:6.4 


19.45) 


Gri'Jc 1 repetition rate 


47;-5 


:i,5 


ll.l 


:6,8 


I.UJ 


31.5 


:4.3 


31,7 


'V 


53,0 


:8,: 


36,: 


— 


/ i)mi (im^mii 




























liide\ of recurrent unit cost 


i:8.3 


95,4 


80.3 


99,6 


87.4 


9:,3 


93,7 


90.5 


64.: 


lib 


89,1 


73,3 


89,43/ 


Pupil -'teacher ratio 


:6,o 


39.6 


40.5 


36,3 


36.3 


37.8 


4:,6 


.18,0 


48.6 


44,4 




55,7 


40..1V 


*(, ol'iinijiialitied teachers 


• .^5,9 


16.5 


15.1 


1:.: 


3::5 


17.6 


15,6 


.19.7 


45.1 


.19.: 


:3,H 


:7,i 


X1]J 


Grade 1 repetition rate 


57.3 


18.7 


43,0 


33.0 


:4.8 


:9.o 


35,4 




:5,i 


. 59.3 


14,3 


:i5 


33,03/ 



/■ Total, priniar) s\sleni (MiiiiMr\ of Fducalion schools, iiiiiiiicipal schools, private schools and chan|.'\uid schools) 
I' Chaniiwad schools onl\ 



I I n^^eiiihled a\eraL'e 

V 
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PART THREE 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
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1. THE PROBLEM 



I. Background 

Rapid and incessant flows of migrants, most of them originating 
in rural areas and bound for the big cities of Asia, are severely com- 
pounding the problems associated with high population growth and pose 
increasingly acute problems of regional disparities to development 
planners. Quite irresistibly, rural-urban migration moves to the fore 
as a crucial manifestation of population dynamics. 

The big urban agglomerations and metropolitan centres are now 
expanding their populations at estimated annual rates of 4 to 5 per cent. 
As much as one four th of this rapid increase may be due to in-migration 
from small toWf>s and rural areas. In cities like Bombay, Bangkok. 
Jakarta, or Manila, up to two thirds of all inhabitants have at some 
point flocked into the city as migrants. 

Such figures raise doubts as to whether the classical viewpoint of 
economists and demographers, viewing rural -urban migration as a 
necessary and normal process of adjustment whereby "economic man" 
rationally reacts to shifting occupational structures by gravitating to 
areas of increasing opportunities, is, in fact, stiH an adequate assess- 
ment of the problem. Rather, there are strong indications that the pace 
of rural-urban migration, as it is recorded in most Asian countries 
today, surpasses the limits of what is economically and socially desi- 
rable. 

These migration patterns lead to a mushroom growth of gigantic 
urban agglomerations which already outnumber those in the more ad- 
vanced countries imperilling the ecology of the cities and aggravating 
the problems of urban infrastructure planning, employment generation, 
.and provision of adequate social and educational services. At the sanie 
time, excessive out-migration deprives the rural economies of the 
younger, innovative and productive part of their population. "Rural 
exodtis", as this drive away from the village has come to be called, may 
in fact be a major reason why rural areas, and thus the economy of 
developing countries at large, have not achieved faster social and eco- 
nomic development. 

h\ I ficsco Secretariat. 
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The first question those concerned with educational causes and 
consequences of rural-urban migration have to ask, is to what extent 
education is associated with, or indeed constitutes a cause of "rural 
exodus". Two aspects of this question may be pointed out here. 

II. Distribution of educational facilities 

It is plausible to assume that the distribution of educational facilities 
is a relevant factor in directing internal migratory movements. Judging 
from the empirical surveys done in connec'iion with the family planning 
programmes of several Asian countries, the desire to provide adequate 
education to children figures quite prominently in the preference struc- 
tures and actual decisions even of uneducated peasant families. Exactly 
to what extent school location and/or quality differences between rural 
and urban schools influence the decision to migrate towards the cities is, 
however, unknown. In fact, for many countries we have neither sufTi- 
cient information as to where schools of different types are located, 
nor how significant the existing disparities in the quality of teaching 
and instructional facilities really are.** One relevant feature that seems 
to prevail in many Asian countries is the dearth of opportunities for 
secondary and higher education in rural areas. As the demand for such 
opportunities and insight into the value of schooling beyondlhe primary 
stage no longer remains a privilege of the urbian educated elite, the ac- 
tual school network in many countries islessand less geared to tht. dis- 
tribution of its prospective clientele. Research is needed to assess 
the impact of such maldistribution of educational facilities on rural- 
urban migration in Asian countries. 

III. The educational message- a motive for migration? 

Another aspect needing closer study is the relationship between edu- 
cational contents and ideologies and rural-urban migration. Critics 
of the conventional type of primary and secondary education argue that 
curricula are still focussed on values and learning needs of urban elites, 
ignoring the practical problems, needs, and constraints of the vast ma- 
jority of people living in rural areas. Thus, it is argued, the rural youth 
is made strongly aware that his or her own environment offers but few 
opportunities to apply the knowledge, values and desires instilled by 
the school, and at the same time comes to see education mainly as a 
stepping-stone towards urban life. Irrelevance and urban value orien- 
tation o f curricula combine with the non-terminal nature of the schooling 

1. Sec. ho>vc\cr. the earlier contribution in this \olume: Implementing lini\ersal 
Primar\ Kducation within a Context of Rapid Population Growth: The Problem of 
Rctiional Disparities with Special Reference to Thailand. b> Ta Ngoc Chau. 
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process: the primary school cycle, in most countries, is more conceived 
as an introduction into and preparation for secondary and higher learn- 
ing than as a self-ccntained educational unit \\ith a purpose and value 
of its own. Thus, the rural primary school leaver who wants to climb 
up to higher rungs of the educational ladder mo\ ing to urban areas is 
only following the inherent logic of the present-day educational system. 
According to this critical view, therefore, education reinforces other 
motives inducing the rural youth to migrate to the ciiies, n search of 
the kind of jobs, further educational opportunities, ? Mi life-style which 
their own local environment seemingly does not o*Ter. 

Whether this view is justified, i.e. whether, in fact, education acts 
as t* motive foi' migration, is not easy to decide in t'le absence of de- 
tailed motivational research amongst migrants. Wnat we know mure 
positivcfy, though, is that it is typically the more educated rural youth 
who :cnd to migrate to the cities. 'le case-stndies on education and 
rural -urtjn migration presented m thio volume"^ offer some evidence 
to this effect, and studies undertake:, in developing countries outside 
Asia reveal very much the same picture. 2. 

^' lie role of education in the proces*;' of rurui-urban migration there- 
fore deserves the strongest attention i^oai educational and social plan- 
ners eonCv.rned with the adverse effects of excessive migration on both 
educational and socio-econognic development. The question has to be 
examined of whether the ':onventional type of education instilled in the 
rural youth does not ruw counter to the objective of regionally balanced 
educational and socio-econcmic progress in Asian countries. The In- 
ternational Comirission on the Dvvelopment of Education has stated the 
problem clearly enough: "in rnanv societies, exodus begins at the village. 
Patterns of life are copied from the towns, the educational system is 
based on imported school models, and4)olh show scant concern to help 
the individual intep'^ate into his enyif'onment.. Schools thereby push 
young people out towards the towns, after having helped to turn them 
away from their own native springs of life. The effect of the educated 
person's climb to higher social and cultural levels is to turn him into a 
rootless creature, a potential expatriate, and the path which led him 



1. sec p. 109. 

2. sec. tor instani c. Addo N.O.: Rural-l rhan Micration in Africa and the Role of 
Kducatioii in the Process, ui: Population. f".dueation. [)c\elormcnt in Africa South 
of the Sahara. Report of a Meetine ot I xpcrts. I nesio Rce. Office for hducation 
ir^ Africa. Dakar l^^i . 
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from village to town, from town to capital city, tends in the end to take 
him overseas /'I 

To what extent these remarks are relevant to the educational situa- 
tion in Asian countries, remains to be examined. . It may, however, 
well be that a far-reaching reform of the objectives and contents of 
-aral education will be required as the most urgent task of education 
in response to population dynamics. 

IV. Educational problems of migrants in the cities 

Our knowledge of what migrants achieve in the cities in terms of 
education, occupation, and upward social mobility is much too limited, 
considering that rural-urban migration, by its sheer size, has become 
a brucial aspect of population dynamics in Asian as well as other de- 
veloping countries. The incomplete and sketchy evidence that is availa- 
ble for some countries would suggest that, in spite of their youthfulness, 
aspii^ations, and innovative momentum, migrants remain largely on the 
mzrgic. of urban society. They settle largely in urban slum areas, 
rer'>>.-A confined to low-level jobs with frequent intervals of unemploy- 
ment, seem to gain little access to urban educational institutions, and 
stick to traditional behaviour and value patterns that entail, amongst 
other things, continued high fertility. 

The quest of educational planners to improve education for narti- 
cularly needy sub-groups of the population requires a close look e 
special education and training needs of recent rural migrants in urban 
areas. What part does urban education play in further developing the 
basic edijcanon migrants have received in their village, in fdiniling 
their aspirations for Wgher educational opportunity, faci4itating their 
assimilation into the urban world, and laying the ground for regular 
and meaningful employment? 

It appears questionable, for instance, whether the performance 
standards, curriculum contents and value orientation^* of urban schools 
in Asian countries correspond sufficiently with the capacities, value 
orientations, and learning needs of rural in-migrants. Detailed exami- 
nation would be needed of the question of whether rural in-migrants can 
economically afford to make use of existing facilities for education and 
training. Very often the costs of such institutions, however low they 
may be, are still prohibitive to the urban poor, and adequate schemes 

I. Learning to Be. Report of the International Commi ssion on the Dcvclormcnt of 
Education, linesco 1^72, p. 246. 
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for financial subsidy do not exist. Also, the location of educational facili- 
ties within urban areas is often such as to prevent equal access to all 
sections of the urban population. In this connection, educational plan- 
ners should examine in what instances education and training services 
have been tied up with urban slum improvement and resettlement 
programmes. 

On balance, it would appear that the type of education and training 
which young migrants require to move from unskilled, casual Jobs to 
regular, skilled or semi-skilled employment is not sufficiently provided 
for in the big cities of developing nor, for that matter, more advanced 
countries. As long as educational and other conditions force migrants 
to remain on the margin of urban society, they are not likely to give up 
their rural patterns of high fertility, thus perpetuating the same process 
of population dynamics of which they themselves are a striking mani- 
festation. 

The outlook for special education and training programmed geared 
to Ut-ir needs should be promising in view of the frequent observation 
that migrants tend to show , w ithin (heir limited possibilities, commenda- 
ble innovative momentum, high flexibility and openness to new ideas. 
It should also be remembered that the urban context offers rich educa- 
tional environments which could be utilized to conduct non-formal 
programmes of relevant education and training for riral migrants at 
a relatively low cost. A variety of existing urban organizations, such as 
factories, government departments, students and trade unions, undoubted- 
ly have an essential, though untapped, educational potential. 

Clearly, there is a danger that improved educational opportunities 
for migrants in the cities may avt as an additional stimulus for rural- 
urban migration, and thus actually compound rather than solve the prob- 
lem. Therefore, whatever programmes be launched at the urban ^nd 
of the rural-urban continuum, they will have to be preceded or accom- 
panied by massive efforts io speed up educational progress in rural 
areas. The essential point, perhaps, is that relcvant%ducation directed 
towards migrant groups in cities may not only be effective in relation 
to their own outlook and reproductive behaviour, but in the feedback to 
the rural areas obtained when migrants visit their villages, providing 
for a reverse flow of experience, new values and ideas into the rural 
setting. 
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2. EDUCATION AND RURAL-URBAN ^41GRATI0N: CASE STUDIES 



Educational Implications of Rural-Urban Migration in India 

I. Some research findings 

Educational planning is afTcctcd by migrat^on and a number of other 
demographic factors. For example, thcsi/eofthe population for which 
an education plan is to be prepared is dependent upon fertility, mortality 
and migration. Not only the si/e, but even the age-structure of the popu- 
lation is dependent upon the levels of birth and death rates and the age- 
pattern and composition of the migratory flows, hi turn, migration, like 
fertility and mortality, is influenced by the level of education of the popu- 
lation. There is a great deal of evidence to suggest thai those with a 
higher educational level have lower fertility and lower mortality. There 
is also evidence to indicate that the more educated in the rural areas 
migrate to the urban areas in larger numbers. 

Some demographers have tried to quantify the effect of educational 
levels on demographic factors. For example, Kiser has estimated that 
^^educational level accounts for over half of the total variance in ferti- 
lity between a large number of countries at various phases of demogra- 
phic transition and four times more than all other factors included in 
the study taken together.""* A comparison between different States of 
the United States of America has shown that ''each additional dollar 
spent on education depresses mortality no less than the same dollar 
spcni on health services."^ No attempt appears to have been made to 
quantify the effect of educational level on migration. 

Objections have been raised by several writers to this kind of quanti- 
fication. First, it is maintained that education cannot be easily measured. 
Secondlv, education is not an isolated process, it occurs within the 
framework of a social setting. Thirdly, the relationships between 



hv S.N. Airar^^ala. International Institute lor Populatron Studies. Bombay. India. 

1. CKJc V. kiser "Fd'-Kational Diftcrcntial s in Fcrtilit> in Relation to Demographic 
Transition**. London: Proceeding} of the Intcnmitonal Population Conference 

(It ssp) 1%^. Vol. III. rr- 1^:6-19.^5. 

:. QuotecJ h\ H.V, N^liisliam. See his article, "t^ducation and Demoi:rarh>**. London: 
Procecdiny\ of the International Population Conference (lUSSP) \^h9. Vol. 111. 
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education and fertility and mortality are neitherdirect nor inverse; they 
areas complicated as being U-shaped J Finally, most of the effects of 
demographic variables on education are "spurious'* because they are due 
to social and economic factors which arc correlated with education 
rather than to education itself. 

II. Educational planning and rural-urban migration 

Rural- urban migration affects educational planning in two ways. First, 
persons migrate to an urban area to take advantage of better educational 
facilities available there. This migratory movement depends upon the 
socio-economic conditions of the rural population and the availability of 
education facilities in the urban areas. People tend to migrate when ihey 
have economic resources to bear the cost of acquiring education and 
uhen the requisite education facilities are not available afthe place of 
iheir rural residence. Secondly, educated persons'from an economically 
depressed rural area may move to another place where better job oppor- 
tunities exist. Such a migratory movement tends to leave the rural areas 
greatly depleted of talent and may further depress the already depressed 
villages. In some cases, however, an opposite trend may be observed. A 
rural area lacking in a particular kind of trained persons may attract 
persons with requisite training to take up the jobs. For example, doctors, 
nurses, school-teachers and others are often invited from outside to 
take up jobs in the rural areas. Such a migration is likely to prove 
helpful to the rural areas and may not be necessarily harmful to the 
urban areas, from where the migration has originated. 

At the international level, the problem of "brain-drain" has been 
attracting considerable attention, sinc^ trained persons in the developing 
countries are migrating to the developed countries in search of jobs be- 
cause of better pay-scales and more congenial living conditions, and 
are depleting the developing countries of highly skilled manpower.^ 
similar phenomenon is observed in rural-urban migration withina coun- 
try. Normally job opportunities in the rural areas are fewer and, there- 
fore, persons with special skills and^ those with traditional educational 
qualifications move to the urban areas in search of jobs. This not 
only creates an immediate scarcity of technical and professional 
personnel in the rural areas, but also causes further deterioration of 
the intellectual climate of the rural areas. Rural areas start experi- 
encing scarcity of qualified teachers, of physicians and of specialists 

1. J. Bernard* "FJucatlon as a Dcn^ogrdiphk \'virk\b\c\ 'Lon^Son. Procccdinj^s of the 
International Population^Confcrcncc iWSSP) 1969, pp. I876-188Q. 

2. H.V. Vlusham. **FLUcation and Dcmopraphy'\ London: Procerdings of the Inter- 
national Population Conferenc e iWSSP) 1969. p. 1867-1875. 
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in rural health services. This encourages further exodus of such per- 
sons from the rural areas. Daniel P. Price has examined the effect of 
the out-migration of non-white males from the southern parts of the Uni- 
ted States and has concluded that there is **a high positive association 
between out-migration and the level of education, with the resultant 
lowering of the educational level of the residual population by approxi- 
mately one-third of a school year/'^ ^ . . 

III. Object of the study 

In this paper an attempt has been made to present data which will 
throw some light on the effect of .rural-urban migration on educational 
planning. Efforts have been made to study, with the help of available 
data on rural-urban migration in Greater Bombay, whether those with 
better educational qualifications migrate to the urban areas, and if so, 
what kinds of e4ucational problems does this create. Attempts have been 
made to indicate the kinds of changes which should be introdaced in^ 
the traditional education system with a view to offsetting this CDigratory 
trend which is likely to aggravate the problem of regional imbalances. 
An attempt has also been made to study the educational, economic and 
social achievements of the immigrants in the first few years of their 
movement to the urban area, and suggestions have been made for im- 
proving the existing educational facilities intheurban^reas. -Lastly, fer- 
tility Oifferdnces between the migrating and the non-migrating populations 
have been brought out and the effect of these differences on the growth 
of population have been studied. 

It is unfortunate that there is a considerable dearth of scientific data 
on the level ofeducation and the demographic characteristics of the rural- 
urban migrants and the non-migrants. Use, therefore, has been made of 
the relevant data available in the rural migration survey ^ carried but 
by the International Institute for Population Studies, and also of the spe- 
cial migration tables for the 1961 censusavailable for Greater Bombay. 
If additional information were available, the analysis could have been 
more in-depth. 



1. Damcl .l*. Price. ••K:/ccts of Out-mii:ratiofi on f-ducatioiia! Lc\cl of N euro Popu- 
lation in Southern States". Proceedings of the World Population Conference, 
I'^hS. New York, rnitcd Nations. Vol. IV. 1967 p. 188. 
:. \ . \arani and others. Rural Migration Patterns in Southern Maharashtra, Bomba\ . 
International Institute for Population Studies. !97(). (Manuscript). 
' -v Census of India. Greater Bomba\ Special Mii:ratton Tables. Part X( 1 - O: 
Census of India. l^M. General Kcononjic Tables. Maharashtra. Partll-B(i). 
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IV. Educational characteristics, of rural-urban migrants 

A study of rural-urban migration carried out in the three districts 
of Maharashtra has brought out that "migration deprives the villagers 
of the more enterprising and better educated persons who go out and 
engage themselves in non-agricuUural occupations"^ (Table 1). Yet ano- 
ther study based on the 1961 IndianCensusdata and dealing with the edu- 
cational characteristics of the in-migrants in Greater Bombay has found 
that, as a resuit of **migration, the out-migrating areas lose the better 
educated persons and the level of education in these areas declines."^ 
Similar results are obtained when the level of education of the recently 
migrating workers into Greater Bombay is compared with the non- 
workers 3 (Table 2). 

According to the' 1961 Indian census, nearly 64 per cent of the 
population of Greater Bombay- consisted of the migrants. Of those who 
migrated to Greater Bombay, 16.9 per cent came from Gujarat, 12 per 
cent from Uttar Pradesh, 41.6 'per cent from Maharashtra other than 
Greater Bombay and the rest from other States. In-mi^rants fo Greater 
Bombay from Maharashtra came mainly from the districts. of Ratnagiri 
(44.5 per cent), Satara (12.7 per cent), Poona(10.6 per cent), Kolaba (9.8 
per cent) and Thana (4.1 per cent). Further, out of the total in-migrants 
to Greater Bombay numbering 1.7 million, nearly L3 million (76.5 
per cent) were workers and of Ihc.^o workers nearly 65 per cent had 
migrated from the rural areas. 

Table 2 shows that the literacy level ot the rural in-migrating work- 
ers was higher wheit compared with the literacy level of the non-migrat- 
ing workers at the place of origin, that is, in the rural areas which 

1. Thc'studv s^as i-arricd out h> the International Institute for Population Studies 
in earh 1966. Ii covered 15 villages randomK selected and heloneing to three 
districts of Maharashtra State, namelv. Kolhapur. Sanpli and Sholapur. The object 
ot the stud\ v^as to find out the socio-economic and demographic characteristics 
of the in-migrants and the out-Migrants. Seo. Mrs. V. Narain and others, /ei/ra/ 
Migration Patterns in Southern Maharashtra, op.cit., 1970. Also see S,N. Agar- 
wala. *\Socio- Economic and Demographic Characteristics of the Rura! Migrants 
and the Non-Migrants*\ Bombav: International Institute for Population Studies. 
1%9 (Mimeographed). It uas found that the proportion of the matriculates and of 
lMO.>c v^ith higher education among the out-niigrants uas about 20 times higher 
than among the non-migrants. 

2. K.C. /achariah. Migrants in Greater Bomhaw Bombas : Asia Publishing House. 
1969. p. 170. 

}. This tabic has been compiled u ith the helpof Special Migration Tables for Greater 
Ekinibav for I96l and the denerai Kconomic Tables for Maharashtra for 1961. The 
educational levels of tiie rural migrant v^orkers mfn Greater Bombav from/i^c 
adjoining districts have been compared with those of the non-migrant v^orkers into 
Circater Bombav . 
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the immigrants left to come to Bombay. This was also found to bd true 
for the rural non-migrant workers of Maharashtra and of the five dis- 
tricts of fhana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Poena and Satara. A similar trend 
was found when the literacy level of the recent migrant workers was 
compared with that of tion- migrant workers. This indicates that those^ 
with a higher literacy level in the rural population are motivated 
to move out .of the rural areas, perhaps, in search of better economic 
prosl^ects. - 

Unfortunately information is not available regarding the employment 
of the in-migrants cross-classified with their educational classification 
and the duration since their migration, to enable us' to find out the types 
of jobs which the in-migrants g.et and the time-lag before they get them. 
However, some intelligent .guesses car t>e made. The illiterate rural 
workers who come to metropolitan towns in search of jobs face stiff 
competition from the loca! people and get jobs after considerable a time- 
lag and oflfa at lower wages. Similar is the fate of those who in-migrate 
with conventional educational qualifications. But those wbo have sophis- 
ticated skills and specialised training get jobs wifh greater facility 
because of lack of local competition. 

From the point of view of educational planning, it is desirable that 
educational facilities are created in the rural areas to train workers in 
suitable skills which can be acquired in brief periods and which will 
enable them to work at their homes in household industries or in their 
villages in agro-industries. It is also appropriate todiscourage the rural 
people from obtaining conventional" education because after acquiring 
such an education they lose interest in farming and are unable to get 
suitable jobs in the urban areas. This breeds frustration and swells the 
number of educated unemployed in the country. 

V. Literacy levels of migrants by duration of residence 

Tables 3 and 4 which compare the literacy levels of the rural in- 
migrants into Greater Bombay by the duration of their residence bring 
' out that the level of literacy of the in-migrants improves as the length 
of their stay increases. This is generally true except for the migrants 
comimf from the districts of Poona and Satara. This indicates that the 
rural in-migrants do endeavour to acquire literacy or special skills 
when they migrate to urbin areas. Zachariah has come to a similar 
conclusion on the basis of the 1961 census data for Greater Bombay. He 
found that "the longer the duration of residence of a migrant, the higher 
is his educational attainment." ^ Still, the educational level of the 
1. K.C. Zachariah, op,cit.. p. 181. X20 



migrantscontinues to be lower than that of the non-niit?rants and thus the 
migrants tend to depress the over-all educational level of the. metropolis. 

It has been obsei'ved by Gore that oven though a large percentage of 
the rurai migrants earn less than the non-migrants, still they feel sat-, 
isfied that their economic condition is a little better than' m the rurai 
areas. Gore found out that 76 per cent of the blue-coUar and 85 per cent 
of the w.'iite-collar in-migrant workers were satisfied vsith their eco- 
nomic conditions. ^ - ' 

However, with growing unemployment and the propagation of the \son 
Of the soil' theory, the possibility of the rural in-migrants getting non- 
specialised and unskilled jobs in the urban areas is likely to_become 
smaller. ~ - , 

The r.yral migration pattern ^tud> has shov\ n , that vvhile 54 per cent 
males and 20.5 per cent females were engaged in gainful activity at 
the time of migration, the percentage increased to 78 for males and to 
46 for females after their out-migration and at the time of enumeration. 
Only a small proportion of-the male migrants ( 1 8.3. per.-cent) remained 
engaged in agricultural occupations and a large number of them were 
employed as. Qrafti;man (30 per cent), irf service (19 per cent) and in 
clerical jobs. ^ A similar trend N\as noticed among the recent migrants. 
Of the 459 male migrants \^ho were unemplo>ed at the time of migra- 
tion, only 184 remained unemplo>ed at the time of enumeration. They 
were mostly employed as white-collar workers. Among the female mi- 
grants, however, there was no marked change in the occupational pat- 
tern, and although the percentage of workers among them increased, 
94 per cent of them remained engaged in agriculture. This was mainly 
because the females mostl> migrated to neighbouring rural areas, 
and not to urban areas. 

It may be pointed out that the percentage of the unemployed males 
was high at the time of migration partly because of the \ounger age of the 
migrants. A significant proportion of them were below the working age. 
No hasty conclusions should, therefore, be drawn from the above data, 
regarding the employment of the migrants. 

1. M.S. Ciorc. In-mtgrants and '^rtynhour hoods - Two As pre ts of life in A Metropo- 
litan City. Bom b'i>. Tata Instilui^-M Social Sciculos. !Q7(), p. 6^. Professor (lore 
c«rriC(J out a sur\c\ in Greater Uombav in l^^b^uitha \ieu to finding! out ahout 
the process of settling doun and ot adjustment of the in-miprants in Greater Bom- 
ha \ . 

2. V. Narain. Rural Migration Pattcrnic in Southern Maharashtra, op. ejt. p. 128,. 
The number cf cases, hoviev er. is too small to permit an> useful aiialvsis o!" shifts in 
occupation after mieration. 
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Detailed information is not available to indicate the kinds of skills or' 
the type of education which the rural in-mit^rants acquire after their 
migratior),. or/for that matter, the kinds of jobs whicii ihe> do after their 
migration and the time-lag before they acquire urbiMi jobs. Information 
on these items is sorely needed and should be collected through care- 
fully planned migration ^t'jdies. It is also hoped that the 1971 Indian 
Census data, which will \\- cahulated by duration of migration, may pro- 
vide useful information fv» uch an analssis. 

It appears that .' is necessary to institute special educational pro- 
grammes in the urban areas to suit the needs of the in-migrants and to 
meet' the pressure- exercised by them oh the existing facilities. The 
migr;ints compete w ith the residents to seek entry into schools, colleges - 
and in training institutions. However, with the growing tendency to Tix 
residential qualifications in institutions of higher learning like medical 
and engineering colleges, the migrants find it difiicult to get admission 
to specialised institutions. It is easier for them to gain admission 
into schools and colleges which provide traditional education. But such 
an education does not prove- much helpto them. Special educational faci- 
lities for providing training in secretarial work a.nd in special skills 
which can be acquired in short periods should be established in the 
urban areas to help the rural migrants to find jobs after a minimum 
time-lag. 

VI. Rural-urban migration and fertility 

A study relating to fertiljty in Greater Bombay has revealed that the 
rural migrants have significant!; higher fertility than the non-migrants 
for the same educational level ^ (Table 6). It was found that while 
the illiterate non-migrants aged 40 and above had an average of 4.6 
children, the rural migrants had 5.1 children. Theauthors found that the 
most significant reason for differences m the fertility of the migrants 
and the non-migrants was the level of education of the wives. When '.he 
average number of children born per female was standardised for age and 
education, it was found that while the non-migrants had an average of 
3.06 children, the rural-urban migrants had 3..12 children. It was also 
found that the fertility of the urban-urban migrants \vas lower (average 
2.9 children) than of the non-migrants (average 3.0 children). 



1. Sec. J.R. Rclc and Tara Kaoitkar. •'Residence Background and FertiHt\ in Greater 
Bomha\". Boniha\ lnt<"^national Institute for Population Studies. 1^71. p- \0'\\ 
{Manuscrif* •■ The s 'l l- v^as carried out b> the International Institute for Popula- 
tion Studies. Bomha\. dunnp I Information on forti!it\ as ucll as on knowledge, 
attitude and practice of lamiU planning s^as collected from a rcf^rescntati^e sample 
of 7872 currenth married females of Greater Bomha> . 
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The results of the above study are inline with the findings of Ritchey 
and Stokes who have based their conclusions on the data obtained from 
the National Survey of Economic Opportunity (SEO) conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Office of the Economic Opportunity of the 
United States of America in 1967. Inan excellent paper they have studied 
resTdence-background and migration as independent variables and have 
come to the conclusion that both have independent effects. They found 
that while the average number of children born to the rural migrants was 
2,56/ it was^2,47 for the urban migrants and 2,5 for the urban non- 
migrants. ^ , 

The higher fertility of rural migrants with the leiel of education 
is chiefly attributable to the fact that, while migrating to the urban areas, 
they bring with them the higher fertility values and behaviour. But when 
they continue to live in the urban areas, they get integrated into an ur- 
ban environment and this leads to homogenizatioh. Because of these 
processes, it is sut^mised that the fertility of the migrants in the sec- 
ond ' generation, tends to come closer to the urban "ideaT', ^ 

yn. Rural -urban migration and population growth 

If rur^t out-migration is promoted as a population pollcy^Mth-a-^jew 
to reducing the pressure of population as well as the subsequent birth 
rate, ther; it may.be desirable to distinguish between the initial and the 
longer period effects. It will also be appropriate to separate out the 
effect of age and sex-selective migration on birth rate. 

It is j30ssible that rural -urban migration tends to reduce the pressure 
of population. However, in' the initial period the effect of the age and sex- 
^ 

). P. NcarRitchey and Cl Shannon Stokes, *:Residcncc, Background, Migration aad 
f-crtilitv*\ Demography Vol. '9, No. 2, May 1972. p. 217-230. It may, however, be 
pointed out that Goldbi^rg. using the data of the Indianapolis Study, found that the 
fertiJity of the Urban and the ru^rarpopulations was the same (David Goldberg, "Ano- 
ther look at Indianapolis Fertility Data'\ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. Vol. 
28, I960, p. 23-36). Similar is'thcviev. 'fClyde Kiser (Clyde Kiscr, "Birth Rate 
♦ /^mong Rul-al Migrants., in Cfltles". Milbank Memorijl Fund Quarterly, VoL 16, 
1930. p. 369-381). But Macisco has reported that the migrants from non-metropo- 
litan to the metropolitan areas of San duan. Puerto Rico, ha'd a slightly lower 
fertility than the metropolitan non-migrants (Macisto, J. J., L.F. Bonvier and R.H. 
Wcllcr, "The Effect of Labour Force Participation on the Relation between Migra- 
' • tion Status^and FertiMty in San Juan, Puerto Rico". Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, \o\. ^S, \910. p/s\ -10). " * ' . 
^ 2. S. lutaka, S.W. Bock and W.G. Varnes, ^'Factors Affecting Fertility of Natives and 
" « Migrants in Itrban Brazir\ Population Studies, Vol. 25; Part I, 1971, p. ^5-6'2. 
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selective migration on birth rate is not much different. In other words, 
whether the out-migrants are aged 8 or 80, the effect on the total !>i7.e 
of the population would be the same. But in the Ioniser run, the age selec- 
tivity of the migrants has a considerable influence on the birth rate, and 
through it on the size of the population. For example, if the migrants 
largely belong to the reproductive ages, the birth rate ot the rural area 
w ill tend to decline in the long run. This is on the assumption that out- 
migrants have higher, or at least." similar fertility to the rural non- 
migrants Further, if a large number of males have already left the vil- 
lages, then persuading some women to leave will not greatly reduce sub- 
sequent births because the husbands of these women would have been 
scarce had they (tiie women) stayed. 1 

The rural migrants have a higher fertility than the urban non- 
migrants. Therefore, other things renmining the same, rural-urban 
migration tends to push up the birth rate of the urban areas. This is on 
the assumption of normal sex distribution of the urban population How- 
ever when the rural migrants get assimilated with the urban population, 
the birth rates of the two groups may tend to become equal. 

VIII. Summary 

' It is found that the more educated and themore skilled in the rural 
areas migrate to urban areas. This tends to depress the rural areas still 
further, and a problem similar tothat of "brain-drain" is created. Also, 
the problem of ■ regional imbalance" is aggravated. It is suggested 
that special eCucationaj programmes which will train the rural residents 
in the household and agro-mdustries should be established in the rural 
'areas so that rural talcntii are harnessed for the development of that 
area. 

The rural migrants endeavour to improve their educational qualifi- 
cati'ons after migrating to the urban areas. Most of them get employed 
and their economic condition also improves. Unfortunately, detailed in- 
formation regarding the types of jobs which the rural migrants get in the 
urban areas, cross-ciassified by their educational qualifications and the 
duration of their urban stay is not available to.permit an analysis in 
depth: It will be desirable to collect this information through carefully 
conducted migration studies. It will also be desirable to set up special 
training programmes geared to the needs of rural migrants to enable 
the migrants to acquire special skills which would improve their chances 
of employment. 

I.Nathan Kcyfitz, "Migration as a Means of Population Control", Population Studies, 
Vol. 24, Part I, P- 63-7;, 
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The rural migrants have a lower fertility than that of the rural non- 
migrants. But their fertility is hi^'her as compared \sith the I'ertility of 
the urban non-migrants. Thus rural-urban mij*raliou tends to increase 
the overall urban fertility initially. But this effect is eliminated when 
the migrants are assimilated with the urban population and acquire si- 
milar norms and values. 

Rural-urban migration tends to depress the population growth of 
the rural areas., In the short-term the age and sex-selective rural- 
urban migration has no special significance. But in the iongi^r term, it 
acquires special significance - because of its effect on birth rate. 

There is considerable scarcity of data to study the effect of rural- 
urban migration by educational level. It appears necessary to conduct 
special sui'veys to obtain detailed information on various demographic 
and socio-economic aspects of rural-urban migration. 



Table 1. Educational level of the out-migrants and non-migrants 
aged five years and above, by sex (in per cent) 



Educational 
category 



Out-migrants 



Male 



Female 



Non-migrants 



Male 



Female 



1. Illiterate 44.5 

Lacratc without schooling so 

3, Primary 33. f) 

4, Matriculate 1 1.5 

5, Diploma and Degree 2.4 



0.4 

0.: 



61.5 
17.6 

:().: 

0.6 
0.1 



86.1 
9.4 
4.4 
0.1 



Total persons 



^51 
( 100.0) 



2.734 
(1 00.0) 



6.Q42 
(100.0) 



3.704 
(100.0) 



S-'// J' S.N. Agarwala, "Socio-Kconoinic and Demographic Characteristics of the 
Rural Migrants and the Non-Migrants", International Institute for Population 
Studies, Bomha\, p. 13. 
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Table 2. Literacy levels of rural non-migrant workers (at place of 
origin), rural in-mirrant workers (into Greater Bombay), and of 
recent rural in>migrant workers (within one year), 1961 



Places of origin 
of in-migrants 
into Greater Bombay 

(T) 



Rural Migrant 
non-migrant workers 
workers in Bombay 



Recent 
migrant workers 
in Bombay 



(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




/. Illiterate 




62.8 


37.4 


50.6 


53,3 


37.0 


46.4 


64.: 


• 31.7 


36.0 


61.6 


37.7 


41.4 


55..' 


34.7 


62:4 


60.7 


50.0 


37.7 


48.4 


39.9 


22.0 


63.8 


34.2 


42.1 



All Stales and I'Mion Territories* 
Maharashtra 

Thana District 
. Kolaba 
Ratna^iri 
Poona 
Satara 

Other Districts of Maharashtra 



All States and Union Territories* 
Maharashtra 

Thana District 
Kolaba 
Ratnagiri ** 
Poona 
Satara 

Other Districts of Maharashtra 



//. Just Literate hut without Educational Level 



23.3 


27.9 


21.9 


20.6 


27.8 


21.9 


1^.6 


20.3 


21.1 


-IT ^ 


29.2 


30.4 


20.7 


28.4 


15.2 


21.3 


24,2 


25.9 


27.1 


28.6 


M).2 


19.1 


27.3 


22.6 



///. 



Primary or Junior or Basic Educational Lewi 



All States and Union Territories* 
Maharashtra 

Thana District 

Kolaba 

Ratnajjiri 

Poona 

Satara 

Other Districts ot Maharashtra 



All States and Union Territories* 
Maharashtra 

Thana District 
Kolaba 
Ratnagiri " 
Poona 
Satara 

Other Districts ot Maharashtra 



10.0 


25.1 ' 


18.7 


21.2 


27.7 


24.7 


14.7 


28.3 


29.1 


15.2 


23.9 


23.0 


22.9 


29.9 


17.2 


16.9 


21.5 


30.7 


23.0 


27.4 


41.5 


16.2 


26.7 


24.0 



IV. Matriculate and Above 



3.8 


9.b 


8.9 


4.^ 


7.5 


7.0 


l.t 


19.8 


13.8 


0.9 


9.2 


5.1 


1.2 


7.1 


5.2 


1.1 


4.3 


5.7 


1.6 


4.0 


6.2 


(\9 


11.8 


11.2 



Sources- Computed from: (a): Census of India. 1961. General Economic Tables. Part 

II-B(i). pp. 260-61 & 266-67. 
(b) Census of India. l'^61. General T^conomic laDles — 
Maharashtra: Pa^ PP- l2?-60. . 

^ (c) Census of India. . Greater Bf,mbay Special Migration 
Tables. Part X(l-C k pp. 264-309. 
Note: * The figures for rural migrants from Goa, Daman and Diu are not iricluded 
in this category. 
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Table 3. Literacy levels of in-migrant workers into Greater Bombay, 
cross-classified by duration of residence, 1961 



Places of origin 
of in -migrants into 
Greater Bombay 



Duration of residence 



(1) 



All States and I'nion Territories* 
Maharaslitra 

Thana District 

kolaha 

Ratnaiiin 

Poona 

Satiira 

Other Districts ot Maharashtra 



All States and I'nion Territories* 
Maharashtra 

Thana District 

Kolaba 

Ratnatjiri 

I'oona 

Satara 

Other Districts ol" Maharashtra 



All States and I'nion Territories* 
Maliarashtra 

Ttiana District 

Kolaba 

Ratnaj,Mri 

Poona 

Satara 

Oiher Districts of Maharashtra 



All States and I'nion Territories 
Maharashtra 

Thana District 

Kolaba 

Ratnagiri 

Poona 

Satara 

Other Districts ot Maharashtra 



Less 


Between 


Between 


15 Years 


than 


1 to 4 


5 to 14 


and 


1 year 


years 


years 


above 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5). 




/. ///// 


erate 




5U.6 


38.8 


36.0 


36.0 


4h.4 


34.9 


34.9 


38.4 


36.0 


::.6 


22.4 


37.3 


4i.4 


36.3 


39.3 


36.8 


63.4 


' 19. b 


31.0 


37.2 


37.7 


53.7 


50.3 


49.2 


::.{) 


41.8 


36.1 


44.2 


4:.i 


30.7 


36.8 


32.9 


//. Just Literate but without Educational Level 


:\.^ 


:7.: 


28.8 


28.3 


:\.9 




29.1 


26.8 


:i.i 


\9.} 


20.7 


20.3 


30.4 


33.3 


30.6 


27.2 


15.: 


33.0 


30.5 


26.3 


25.9 


::.i 


24.0 


25.2 


30.: 


:5.8 


29.8 


28.8 


::.6 


28.: 


23.5 


28.7 


///. Primary 


or Junior or 


Basic Education Level 


18.7 


23,7" 


26.0 


• 25.9 


:4.7 




29.1 


2i>.4 




34.3 


32.7 


24 


:3.o 


24.0 


22.5 


24^4 


17.: 


32.4 


32.6 


28.0 


30.7 


20,6 


:i.6 


21.1 


41.5 


28.6 


29.8 


23.2 


24. 0 


28.6 


23.4 


28.4 




fy. Matriculates ami Ahowe 




10.2 


9.2 


9.8 


lA) 


6.2 


6.9 


8.3 


13.8 


23.9 


24.2 


17.7 


5,1 


6.3 


7.5 


1 1.6 


5.: 


5.0 


5.9 


8.5 


5.7 


3.6 


4.1 


4.5 


6.: 


3.8 


4.3 


3.7 


11.: 


12.5 


14.2 


10.0 



Source: Census of India^ 196K(ireater 

pp. 264-309. 
AiJ/t'.- *The figures for rural migrants 

this category . 



Bombay Special Migration Tables. Part X ( 1 -C). 
Irom Cao. Daman and Diu are noi included in 



HQ 
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Table 4. index of educational attainment* for rural migrant workers, 
cross-classified by duration of residence in Greater 
Bombay, 1S61 



Duration of residence 



Rural migrant 
workers from 



Less Between Between 15 Years 
than 1 to 4 5 to 14 and 
1 year years years al>cve 



All States and liniori Territories** 
Maharashtra 
Thaiia District 
Kolaba 
Ratna^nri 
Poona 
Satara 

Other Districts of Maharashtra 





3.4 


3.5 


3.5 




3.4 


3.4 


3.4 


4.1 


5.7 


5.7 


4.2 


:.8 


3.r 


3.1 


3.7 


:.i 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


3.3 




■ 2.5 


2.5 


4.: 


Vu 


3.2 


2.(> 


3.6 


4.1 


3.8 


3.8 



Source: Census of India, I ^6 1 , Greater Bomba\ Special Mi^^ ration Tables, Part X (UC), 
pp. 2e)4-309. 

Soics: * rhe index of educational attainment rouphU measui'es the average ni^mber 
of sears of schooling*. It I s obtained b\ a ssuminy 0 > ear of schooling for the 
illiterates, 2 for literates, 7 for priniar\ and junior basic, II for matricu- 
lates, 12 for diplonm holders and 15 for de^t'ee holders. The index has 
been used in K.C. /.achariah's Migrants tn Greater Bomba\\ Ek>mha\: Asia 
Publishing House, l%6, np. 163-168. 
** The figures for (ioa. Daman and Diu are not included in this categor\ . 
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Table 5. Percentage distribution of workers by 
occupation before and after migration 



Male 



Female 



uccupaiionai aivision 


Refore 


After 


Before 


After 


L Professional 


1.5 




0.2 


0.6 




V o } 


t W 




(0) 


2. Ad ID ill i strut] \ 0 


().: 


0.3 





0.2 




( 1 ) 


(2) 




(2) 


3. Clerical 


0.: 


4.4 




0.3 




(1) 


(32) 






4. Sales 


0.4 


2.4 


0.2 


0.3 




C) 


(21) 


(1) 


(4) 


5. A^^riculture 


Sl.^ 


18.3 


45 2 


43.7 




(433) 


(135) 


(535)' 


(1177) 


6. Trail spcMt 


1.1 


7.3 








(6) 


(55) 






7. C'raftsnicii and l^roduction 


i:.5 


40.4 


4.3 


4.5 


Process Workers 


(66) 


(247) 


(24) 


(56) 


H. Ser\ ice 




19.4 


0.2 


. 0.3 






(143) 


(I) 


. (4) 


Total 


1(K) 


100 


100 


100 


Total Workers 


(524) 


(736) 


(562) 


(1235) 


Non-Workers 


(454) 


(201) 


(2185) 


(1472) 


Not Available 




(74) 


(38) 


(58) 


Grand Total 


lo:: 




2785 





Source: Mrs. V . Narain and others. Rural Migration Pattern in Southcrh Maharashtra, 
Bombav. International Institute for Population Studies. Bomba>. 1966. p. lOl 
(Manuscript). 

Note: Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases. 
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Table 6. Average number of children ever-born per wife fey her present 
age, residential background and educational attainment 





Non-migrants 


Rural migrants 


Age group 


Illiterate 

and literate 

without formal 
education 


Primary or 
Junior Basic 
Passed 


Matric.Passed 
and above 


Illiterate 
and literate 
without formal 

education 


Primary or 
Junior Basic 
Passed 


Matric. Passed 
and above 


Bcioft :(] 

30-34 
35-3') 
4()f 


0.6: 
4j): 

4.8] 

4.6: 


0.48 , 

:.]5 

.U8^ 

4.3: 

4.10 


o,:8* 

0.89 
1,37 
1.80 

1,8: 
:,80 


0,51 
1,70 
ISS 
3,83 
4.46 
5.08 


0. 31 

1. :: 
:.5o 

3.69 
3,99 
4.69 


0.82 

1.80 

2.511 

3.31* 

2.94 



Source: J.R, Rele and Tara kanitkar; Residence Background ami Fertililv in Greater Bombay, International Institute for 
PopolationMcs,BoinbayJ973,p. 11. 



Mt * Averages are based on a small number of cases (below 20) 
♦* There were no women in this cell 



Cityward Migration and Educational Attainment 
in Jakarta, Indonesia 



I. Introduction 

Studies of the spatial redistribution of population have attracted 
much attention although the movement within national boundaries, es- 
pecially rural — urban migration, did not receive attention as early as 
international migration. Of all the components of population change, 
migration has be^n the mostdifficulttomeasureand least effort has been 
made to improve methods in thisdirection.This is due to the fact that, in 
the process of migration, movers are not representative of the population 
and, therefore, the composition by sex, age, ethnic groups, or socio- 
economic characteristics of the population either in the area of origin 
or destination differs from that of migrants. Measuring the causes of 
movement produces many difficulties, too, since migration seems to be 
related to a variety of factors, such as education facilities and planning, 
labour force, social conflict, social disorganization, acculturation, and 
so on. 

Because of its close relationship with social status or economic 
productivity, education has become a more and more important factor in 
the migration process. In addition, education may also be an intervening 
variable to fertility or mortality differentials. Consequently, education 
has become one of the most studied differentials in migration. 

U. Cityward migration and the growth of cities 

Generally, cities grow in three ways: first, through expansion of city 
boundaries; second, through changes in the definition of urban and 
rural areas; and third, because increasing numbers of people live in the 
cities. It is generally agreed, however, that the growth of cities depends 
largely upon the third of these factors. In practice, a city's population 
increases in two ways: Firstly, due to natural increase, i.e., the excess 
of binths over deaths; and secondly, due to in-migration. 

Even though many cities in the developing countries today face com- 
plex socio-economic problems due to their rapid rate of cityward 
migration, migration is often regarded as an indicator of social and 

by Suharso, Population Studies Center, National Institute of F.conomic and Social- 
Research. Jakarta, Indonesia. 
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economic development. ^ There arc two reasons for this: First, 
urbanization reHects the changes occurring in every sphere of social life. 
City growth stems from all the factors that change illiterate agricultural 
lism to literate industrialism. It is correlated with increased industry 
and commerce, enhanced education, naore efficient birth and death 
control, etc. Second, the city is a source of change in its own right. 
It forms the diffusion center for modern civilization, providing a milieu 
in which social fermentation and innovation can take place. City ex- 
pansion therefore helps todetermine, as well as reflect, the trend towards^ 
more modern conditions. 

III. Factors associated with cityward migration in Indonesia 

Indonesia, as many other developing countries today, is charac- 
terized by a high rate ofpopulationgrowthdue. to a sharp decline in mor- 
tality, whereas fertility remains moreor less stable. The estimated birth 
rate in Indonesia today is around 40 to 45 per 1,000 population, whereas 
mortality is about 15 to 22 per thousand population yearly. 2 In some 
rural areas outside Java, the birth rate is still as high as 50 per 
thousand population, whereas, in Java itself it is as low as 22 per thou- 
sand." Consequently, the rate of natural increase is higher in islands out- 
side Java and it also varies from island to island. But in general, rural 
areas have higher rates of growth than their urban counterparts. 

Indonesia's population census of 1971 recorded that in the decade 
1961-1971 the natural rate of increase was about 2.! per cent per year. 
This rate is quite low when compared with other developing countries, 
such as Philippines (3.4 per cent), Thailand (3.3 per cent), Pakistan 
(3.3 per cent), Iraq (3.4 per cent), Algeria (3.3 per .cent), and Morocco 
(3.3 per cent). 3 However, even with the present rate of growth of only 
2.1 per cent per year, Indonesia's population will double in less than 35 
years Thus, if in 1971 Indones^ had a population of 1 18 million, it will 
not be less than 200 million by the end of the twentieth century, if the 
present rate of growth is maintained. Such high rates of growth had in 
fact been experienced by many countries in Western Europe, North ^ 

! Kiriijslev Davis and Hilda Mortz Goldcnn, -H'rhani /ation and the Development of 
Pre-lndustria! Areas", Cittes and Society. Ne\^ York, Free Press, Glencoe. 1%!, 
p. 120-140 

^ N Iskandar, *-Some Compositional Diftcrences Between the Urban and Rural 
Population in Indonesia around 1%0". In flkonomi dan Kcuan^an\ndoncs\^. 
(Jakarta). Vol. XjVIII. No. 1. 1970. p. 4. 

3 Population Reference Bureau Snc. r)7l iVorld Population Data Shi'rt.VJ'^^^^^^^ 
D.C., I97K 1 3ii 
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America, and even Japan during the early period of their industrializ- 
ation. In those countries, however, a fast increase of population arose 
from changes in the social and -economic structure. The Industrial Re- 
volution led to growing urbanization and drew an ever-increasing 
proportion of the people into ndn-agricultural pursuits. 

In contrast, the rapid rate of population growth in Indonesia is not 
accompanied by such changes. Instead, 2^ great mass of the people 
renriain dependent upon agriculture. Consequently, the rapid growth of 
population has resulted in rural over-population, which has led in turn 
to a diminution of land ownership, to an increasing number of landless 
farmers, to an incipient decline in productivity, to the formation of a 
class of agricultural labourers and to an increase of poverty, malnutri- 
tion and food shortage. - 

In such a situation, any social organization adjusts itself to the growing 
numbers, but the social gap between the rich and the poor is widening, 
employment opportunities get fewer. ^ A new pattern of client-patron 
relationships is emerging, and people come to be paid less for their la- 
bour. In time the mode of production becomes more labour-intensive, 
!he number , of work animals used declines and they are replaced by 
people in production. This can even lead to what Geertz has called 
agT-icultural involution, a situation characterised by an over-elaboration 
of labour-intensive methods.' 

The following are some examples to illustrate the effect of rapid 
population growth in some rural areas in Java: 

a) The man-land ratios in some rural areas in Central Java, such 
as Adiwerno village in Tegal, Punung in Pacitan,and several rural areas 
in Yogyakarta are very high. Average population density in those areas 
is over 1,000 per square kilometer. 

b) The average size oi land holdings in many parts of rural areas in 
Central and East Java is about 0.3 hectar per family, whereas the ideal 
size of agricultural land is about 0.75 hectar per family. 

c) The average daily salary of a worker in some rural areas in Cen- 
tral Java is around Rp. 75 equivalent toO. 18 cents (U.S.). Female workers. 



1. Clifford Geertz, Agricultural Inyolution: the Processes of Ecological Change in 
Indonesia, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1963. 
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on the other hand, receive daily salaries of only Rp. 35 to Rp..45 equi- 
valeiit'to about 10 cents (U.S.).'' 



^ \d) Central and East Java have a typical monsoon climate where the 
rainy season lasts for si^ months, and the other six months are dry. 
During dry months, especially August, September, and October, even grass 
is rarely found in some rural areas in Central and East Java, and in 
the eastern part of West Java. 

The physical and social conditions that have been described above 
seem to be the major reason why people are leaving the countryside 
and trying their luck in the neighbouring or other big cities. As a result, 
cities like Jakarta, Bandunp, Surabaya, Medan, Tanjung Karang/Tc2Uk 
Betung, Pematang Siantar, and Ujung Pandang have population figures of 
seven to nine times their size thirty years ago. For example, Jakarta's 
population in 1930 was only 533 thousand, but in 1971 its population was 
recorded at 4.6 million persons. Medan*s population was only 76,600 
persons in 1930, and it had a more than eightfold increase (535,300) by 
1971. In short, if in 1930 there were only 7 cities with populations 
of 100,000 or more, their number grew to 22 cities in 1961, and ten 
years later the number of cities with a population of 100,000 or more in 
Indonesia had increased to 27. 

IV. Migration into Jakarta 

Migration into Jakarta has long been apparent, but the first great 
influx of in-migration occurred during the period 1948- 1950, i.e. after 
the harsh period of revolution and struggle for independence. Within 
these two years the population of Jakarta increased from 823,356 to 
1,432,085 persons — an increase of well over half a million or about 
70 per cent in just two years. Eleven years later, when the first national 
population census was taken, the population of Jakarta stood at 2,906, 
533 persons. In 1971, the population of Jakarta had reached 4,576,000 
persons. It has been calculated that the rate of in-migratiOn during the 
period 1950-1970 was around 4 per cent per year.2 

The following statistics can be used to illustrate the heavy stream of 



1. Suharso, Pcrsoalan Penduduk dan Pcmbangunan Masyarakat Desa: Sebuah Case 
Study di Desa Jcruk Sawit - Jawa Tcngah (Population Problems and Rural Com- 
munity Development ; A Case Study in the Village of Jcruk Sawit - Central Java), 
LEKNAS, 1971 

2. Suharso, "Socio-Environmental Aspects of Rapid Urbanization in Indonesia with 
Special Reference to Jakarta", Indonesian Magazine, No. 17, 1973. 
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in-migration into Jakart^ From January to December 1970, Jakarta 
Municipal Ofnce registerea 236,826 persons as in-migrants. Ifthis num- 
ber is divided by 360, it will give an averag'o of 658 persens every day 
who came to live in Jakarta. 



Table 1. In-migration into Jakarta by last place of residence and place 

of birth, 1971. 



No. 


Province 


Last place of 
residence 


Place of birth 




Number 




Number 


% 


1. 

3. 
4. 

c 

J. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. - 

14. 

15. 

16. 

•17. 

18. 

19. . 

20. 

21. 
-I -« 

23. 
4 24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Acch 
Bali 

Bcngkulu 
Ir ian Java 

jakana u-'m jaKtiiui/ 
J am hi 

Central JaN a 
Ha.st Java 
West/Java 
Central Kalimantan 
Hast Kal imantan 
Soutn Kalimantan 
Wc-it Kalimantan 
Lartip'.'.n^' 
Maluku' 

East Nusa Tcnjjjj.ira 
VvJst Nusa Tonp^'ara 
RiLu. 

cintral-Sulawcsi 
N|)rth Sulav\<:si 
SAuih Sulavcosi 
Southeast Sulawesi 
North Sumatera 
^uth Surnalera ' 
West Sumatera 
Yogvakarta 
^broad 


9.518 
5.133 
4.773 

3^963 

^ 7.594 
487.657 
127. 112 
. 816.400 
1.492 
5.757 
9.1 16 
23.789 
12.557 
9.499 
5.696 
23.789 
14.584 
. 4.474 
16.962 
. 32.935 
2.843 
'65.484 
57.700 
72,873 
65.264 
■;. ' 29.919 


0.50 
0.27 
0.26 

().:;() 

0.40 
25.71 
6.70 
43.04 
0.07 
0.30 
0.48 
1.25 
0.66 
0.50 
0.31 
K25 
0.76 
0.23 
0.89 
1.73 
0.14 
3.45 
3.04 
3.85 
3.44 
1.57 


10.014 
3.963 
' 4.732 
L544 
25.245 
" 4.355 
i 504.187 
121.769 
782.380 '* 
1.062 
4.463 ^ 
8.397 
22.067 
. 8.787 
9.291 
5.9''3 
2.8-^ 
9.298 
4.351 . 
' 19.316 
30.545 
3'.233 
65.510 
48.758 
82.955 
* 60.435 
22.972 


0.54 
0.23 
0.28 
0. 1 \ 
1.36 
0.26 

26.61 
6.45 

41.31 
0.08 
0.26 
0.50 
1.19 
0.53 
0.56 
0.39 

.0.23 
0.57 
0.30 
1.09 
1.69 
0.24 
3.53 
2.65 
4.45 
3.31 
1.28 




|T 0 t a : • - , ' • • 


.. 1.896.70.^ 


100.00 


1.896.703 


100.00 



Source: Population Censii.s 1<-" * i . Central Bureau of Statistics (Computation ot 10^ 
sample). * 



With regard to the area where the migrants came from, it is found 
that West Java, Central Java, and EastX^va are the three leading sources , 
of in-.migration, while Westfand, North Sumatera are two major sources 
of long-distance migration; followed by South Sumatera, South Sulawesi, 
and West Kalimantan (see Table 1)'. 
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V. Reasons for migration into Jakarta 

^\vhilc migration mav result trom tactors dissociated, with either 
the area of origin, or the area of destination, f irom a comparison of 
factors at The area of origin and destination, *\liildreri carried by their 
parents" seems to be. the major component of in-migrants into Jakarta 
(32.81 per cent), followed by those who are '^seeking a job" as the se- 
cond (29.60 per cent), and ''wives accompanying tljeir husbands" as the 
third (16.45 per cent). \ 

« . *■ 

Table 2. Reasons for in-migration into^Jakarta (in per cent). 



1 i-ansfer of work " ' 4.05 

Seeking job 29.60 

Study 5.74 

Follow parents 32.81 

Follow husbands/wives 16.45 

Others ' 9.95 

Unknown ^ -39 

Total 100.00 



Sourer: l*rclirTt[nar\ lieu res. Populalion Studies (enter - l.l'.KNAS' 

The statistical figures above are preliminary findings of a study on 
**Some Aspects of urbanization in Jakarta" carried out by the Popu!?.- 
tion Sti'djes Centre of the National Institute of Economic .and Social 
Research/ in 197l\ The study intervieA'ed . and ^analyzed about 15,000 
respondents who were found in 3,000 households in Jakarta in 1-971. Un- 
fortunately, the study did not include the people who are homeless, 
nor seasonal migration^which can undoubtedly t^e used to illumina^te the 
strong importance of the **push factors" which produce- the problem 
of under-and unemployment that ^as come to characterize the village 
economy and'is spreading to the urban centers. 

VI. Level of education of migrants 

Level of education is defined as the highest certificate or diploma 
achieved from formal schooling. By this definition, one in every four 
migrants in Jakarta has never been at school at all (25 per cent); 
almost every other migrant has had some Grammar School (47.95 per 
cent); one in eight has a"ecomplished Junior High School diploma (12.5 
per cent), one in nine has High School diploma (1 1.07 pcTp, cent), and al- 
most one in twenty five migrants has ar? 'Academy or University dip- 
loma (3.48 per cent). ^ . 
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Table 3. In-migrants to Jakarta by level of education, andijrovince 

(in perceffi) 



Province of origin 



}. 

4. 
5. 
h. 
7. 
8. 

10. 
I 1 . 

!:. 

l-.v 
14. 

LS. 
\b. 
f7'. 
18. 



2}. 
24 



Acch 
Ball- 

BLMiykulii. 
Inan Ja^ a 
Jakarta {Dklt 
Jariibi 

C entral Java 
liast Jiiva 
West Java 
Ccnlral Kalirnaiilaii 
Kasl Kahmaiitan 
South Kalimantan . 
VScst Kalimantan 
l.ampiitii! 
Maluku 

l-.asl Nusa Tcn.ueara 
U est Nu^a I ciie^'ara 
Riau 

C cntral Sulavx csi 
North Sulav^ Csi 
Soutli Sulavxcsi 
Southeast SulaNvcsi 
North vSumatcra 
S^-juth Silniatcra . 
West Suniatcra 
> oi,'\ akarla 



No 
schooling 



r o t a 1 



1-3.03 
IZ.Ml 
15.27- 

loo'.oo 

- 11. «8 

13.:^ 

1U.43 
32.77 
12.13 
4.84 
14.78 
10.25 
34.54 
' 12.82 
lh.58 
'6 Ml 
21. (>1 
15.76 
.24.40 
4.44 
8.18 
7.53 
12.09 
12.25. 
15.78 



Grammar 
School 



25.00 



41.33 
35.60 
43.61 



47.53 
41.60, 
36.88 
44' 45 
40.72 
36.33 
44.07 
44.04 , 
50.82 
42.34 
53.74 ■ 
'46.54 
44.01 
43.38 
42.53 
47.03 
42.85 
33.15 
50.50 
42.68 ' 
43.31 



Junior 
High 
School 



47.45 



18.78 
15.74 
18.00 



18.64 
18.67 
1 4. 1 3 
13.45 
16.85'^ 
27.65 
20.47 
16.48 
7.26 
20.16 
16.25 
18.06 
13.21 
18.34 
1 1.75 
21.44 
2();:2 
22.57 
15.46 
14.12 
17.85 



Senior 
High 
School 



20.93 
4.83 
18.34 



17.18 
18.12 
27.61 
10.04 
22.24 
24.44 
14.89 
22.14 

5.67 
16.40 
10..S7 
17.87 
15.49 
16.56 
J 7.-21 ■ 
20.62 
21.53 
24.64 
23.66 
■3L77 

17.06 



.Academy/ 
University 



12.50 



11.07 



5.32 
10.92 
4.78 



4.68 
8. -3 2 
4.43 
2.7S 
8.07 
6.64 

5..^() 

7.04 
1.71 
7.77 



.8! 
.55 
.64 
.46 
.54 
.>8 



8. 
5. 
5.' 
5. 
5. 
7.21 
6.18 
■^.80 
4.14 
6.00 



3.48 



Sourci': lO'V sample tahulation of 1471 ixipnlation census. Central Bureau of Statistics. 
\oti': I iL'ures of (iramniar .School include drammar Schoc^l drop-outs. 
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Examining the cross tabulation of educational attainment and area 
of origin presented in Table 3 above, it is found that more than 65 
per cent of the migrants who came from Irian Java, Lampung,;Wtst 
Java, East Nusa Tenggara, North Sulawesi, and Riau, have an educa- 
tional background of only Grammar School or even less. In contrast, 
about one third of the migrants who came from West Sumatera, North 
Sumatera, East Java,- Central Kalimantan, and East Kalimantan, have 
High School diplomas or higher. ^ 

VII. Conclusion 

Short distance movement and especially cityward migration seems 
to be the dominant type of population movement in Indonesia after the 
Second World War. Unlike the urbanization process which took place in 
many Western European countries and North America, where cityward 
movement was stimulated by the opening and expansion of employment 
opportunities in the cities, rural-urban migration in Indonesia is not 
accompanied by such opportunities. 

The explanation of rural-urban movement in Indonesia has to be 
sought not in the city, but rather in the physical and social conditions 
of rural areas as a "push factor", and should not be separated from the 
high rate of population growth for the country as a whole. 

Cityward migration of this sort will create social and economic 
difficulties in the city and also ex^rt growing pressure on the existing 
inadequate urban facilities. 

Because in Indonesia "push" factors related to the country-side 
appear stronger than "pull" factors related to the city, selectivity of 
migration by education, in the sense that people who have higher educa- 
tion are more likely to move, with long-distance migration being par- 
ticularly dominated by people having higher education, cannot be ob- 
served in Indonesia. 
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Recent Trends and Implications 
of Rural* Urban Migration in Japan 

I. Significance of rural-urban migration in pre-war Japan 

Rejr^onal shifts in population, from rural to urban areas in Japan, 
have led to a basic and incessant stream of people since the last decade 
of 'he nineteenth century when the industrial revolution began in Japan. 
It^j^iust','^however, be noted that the rural-urban migrations betbre and 
after World War II are very ui'Trrent, both in their volume and in their 
implications, bej:ause a remarkable change in economic and social si- 
tuations occurred between pre-war and post-war times in Japan, 

The basic process of migration in pre-war times \\as that excess 
population prevailing in rural areas had aUays been pushed out and 
absorbed into the industrial sectors in urban districts. This resulted 
in a steady progress of urbanization, Hovvcver, it should be stressed 
that these changes had sever^al significant aspects peculiar to the pre- 
war society in Japan, 

First, in spite of the progress of urbanization, the agricultural labour 
force remained at the almost constant level of 14 million for about 70 
years, from the 1870's in the earlv stage of the Meiji Restoration to 
1940 in the early war period. This could be attributed to the fact that, 
on the one hand, fertility. levels in pre-war times remained at the high 
standard typical of pre-industrial societies and that, on the other, de- 
mand for labour in urban industries was not so large as to reduce the 
agricultural population. 

Secondly, rural people who were employed in urban factories and 
services, especiaJly young girls engaged in the light mdustries like silk 
and cotton manufacturing, sent most of their wages to parents who 
expectcJ an extra income to supplement their poverty, and besides 
they the-nselves returned home after several years. 

Thirdly, these non-agricultural workers were educated enough to 
handle the modern machines in the factories, because a compulsory 
primary educational system of six years had been diffused throughout 
the country as early as in the 1880's, just before the beginning o"" ^he 
industrial revolution in Japan. 



b\ Hidehiko Hama. Institute of Population Problems. Tokvo. Japan. 
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Thus, the economic development of Japan in pre-war. times was 
effectively supported by an abundant and comparatively cheap labour 
force with good education. 

II. Post war trends in migration and redistribution of population 

Concerning migration in post-war times, it is a well-known fact that 
a remarkable change in migration and urbanization has appeared both 
in volume and significance, especially since 1955 when economic growth 
was greatly accelerated. In the period 1955 to 1970, rural-urban mi- 
gration increased very much over pre-war levels and exerted a great 
influence both on rural andurbanareas, especially from the point of view 
of employment and education. 

The long-term trend in the volume of net in-migration is shown in 
Table 1. U is clear that almost all net in-migration has been absorbed 
into the four metropolitan areas through the whole period from 1920 to 
1970. 

However, as for the total volume of net in-migration. Table 1 shows 
that there was a conspicuous increase during this period. In pre-war 
times, the net in-migration increased from 1,179 thousand during the 
five years of 1920-25 to 1,674 thousand during 1935-40, but after the 
war it went up sharply to 3,263 thousand in 1960-65 and increased 
nearly three times over pre-war levels. 

Such increase and ^ncentration of net in-migration into the metro- 
politan areas inev-itab.y leads to regional differences in population 
changes. In Table 2, three categories are adopted in order to divide the 
population changes of the forty-six prefectures in Japan. They are: 
population increase with net in-migration; population increase with net 
out-migration; and population decrease. 

As indicated in Table 2, the number of prefectures which showed 
population decrease was only three or less among the forty-six prefec- 
tures during the period from 1920 to 1935, and this number was still 
low in 1950-55 after World War I!, though in 1935-40 it went up to 
thirteen because of the increase in migration during war times. In 
contrast with this, after 1955 the number of prefectures with population 
decrease increased remarkably to twenty-six for 1955-60 and twenty- 
five for 1960-65, over half of the total number of prefectures. 

In addition to the apparent changes in volume of migration and 
urbanization, it must be stressed that a substantial proportion of the 
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migration in Japan consists of >oung migrants of 15 to 24 \cars. This 
rcbults in a great (Jirterence of age composition b\ regions. 

III. Regional differences in age distribution 

According to the 1970 population census results, interprefcctural 
migrants during the year preceding the surve> totalled 3,812 thousand. 
Among them young people aged 15-19 and 20-24 accounted for 18.4 per 
cent and 23.7 per cent respectively. In fact. Fig. 1 shows that net mi- 
gration rates are very high in the two age cohorts of 10-14 and 15-19 
years, both in the metropolitan and local areas. 

For instance, in Kaiiagawa, one of. the prefectures located in the 
Tokyo metropolitan area, the net in-migration rates for the age cohort 
which proceeded from 10-14 to 15-19 yea. s duringthe period from 1965 
to 1970, were 53 per cent for males and 32 per cent for females. The 
age cohort of 15-19 to 20-24 \ears also reached 39 per cent for males 
and 29 per cent for female in the same period. 

As opposed to this, in Shimane prefecture located in rural areas, 
the net out-migration rate is 30 per cent in the age cohort of 10-14 
vears for both sexes, and 42 per cent for males and 27 per cent for 
females in the age cohort of 15-19 years. Needless to say, such rural- 
urbar, shifts of young people sharply influence the age composition both 
in the metrofK>litan and local areas. Table 3 shows several examples of 
age distribution typical of metropolitan and local areas. 

The location quotients of age distribution shown in Table 3 are 
calculated by relating the proportion of the population in one age cohort 
in a specific prefecture to the national average in that cohort. In this 
calculation, the quotient 1.0 signifies that the age distribution in a 
certain region is the same as that of the total population, and a quotient 
more than or less than 1.0 means a dev iation of the age-distribution 
from the nation-wide average. 

As shown in Table 3, the quotients for 15-19 vears of age are 1.240 
in Tokyo and 1.131 in Osaka, i.e. 24.0 per cent and 13.1 percent 
respectively in excess of the national average. On the other hand, the 
quotients for the same age group in local regions such as Yamagata and 
Kagoshima are 0.842 and 0.734, or I 5.8 percent and 26.6 per cent below 
the national average. 
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IV. Job and education as factors of migration 

The reasons for and implications of the remarkable concentration of 
young people in metropolitan areas have been widely discussed. In this 
respect, it would seem unouestionabie that there are two fundamental 
aspects closely related to rural-urban migration. One is a shift related 
to job opportunity and another is related to educational opportunity. 

First, most of the young people who graduate from junior and senior 
high schools in rural areas have to move to the metropolitan areas 
in of-der to get a job, because with the rapid growth of the Japanese 
economy more and more factories and services are concentrated in the 
major metropolitan areas. This situation with respect to job opportunities 
may not appear different from that of pre-war times, but in post-war 
times the concentration of young people in the metropolitan areas has 
been so large in volumeand so serious in significance that it has resulted 
in a striking decrease in the agricultural population and even in the 
population of a great number of smaller cities and towns. 

Second, another important motive for young people to move to the 
metropolitan areas is fundamentally linked to educational opportunities. 
This is one of the most serious problems peculiar to post-war Japan. 

With increasing aspirations to gain access to educational opportu- 
nities, demands for higher education have rapidly expanded throughout 
the country. Advances in educational level from the compulsory education 
of nine years to senior high and moreover to college and university have 
. eon one of the striking features of the social and cultural changes in 
post-war Japan. 

The transfer to senior high from compulsory education, including 
junior high, would not require, in most cases, any inter-prefectural 
migration, because facilities for senior high education are available in 
a ^cst every prefecture to meet the demand. However, colleges and 
universities are extremely concentrated in the two areas of Tokyo and 
Osaka, and this results in large numbers of young migrants toward 
js\}qI big cities to enter college and university, adding to those migrants 

^ are looking for a job. 

The relevance for migration of the distribution of employment and 
educational opportunities can be clearly illustrated with statistic?^. 

Table 4 shows how many graduates from high school migrate to the 
metropolitan areas away from their native prefectures in search of a 
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job. For the graduates from junior high school, the proportions absorb- 
ed by the four metropolitan areas arc 86.7 per cent for 1'962 and 75.5 per 
cent or about three-quarters for 1972. In the case of graduates from 
senior high school, the proportions arc 90.7 per cent for 1962 and 88.7 
per cent for 1972. They are especially dominant in the Tokyo area. 

It is very clear that employment opportunuics for new high school 
graduates arc strongly limited to the major metropolitan areas, though 
the proportions are slTowing a very slow downward tendency (Table 4). 

As for educational opportunities. Tabic 5 indicates a remarkable 
concentration of college and university students in the four metropolitan 
areas, reaching 71.7 per cent and 82.0 per cent respectively of the na- 
tional total for 1971. The university students inTokyo area alone^account 
for 50.3 per cent of the total. 

The actual number of university students more than doubled to 
1,469 thousand between 1961 and 1971, andamong them non-governmental 
univei*'sity students account for a little more than 70 per cent. If only 
non-governmental universities are observed, metropolitan areas account 
for 92.3 per cent and Tokyo for 60. 1 percent of all students in non- 
governmental universities. 

Table 5 also shows several important aspects of changing propor- 
tions according to grade and educational level completed. 

First, in the second line from the bottom in this table, graduates 
from juni6r colleges and universities in the four urban areas account 
for 65.9 per cent of all graduates, while in the bottom line the cor- 
responding labour force accounts for onl\ 45.2 per cent of the national 
total. 

Therefore, ^ it can be said that there is a great demand for people 
with higher education especially in the metropolitan areas. However, 
while 82.0 per cent of all university students reside in the four urban 
areas mentioned, only 65.9 per cent of junior college and university 
graduates are counted there. This gap between university students now 
attending and graduates who actually live and ^ork in urban areas would 
imply that facilities for higher education ar e far too concentrated in 
the met/opolitan areas. Likewise,^ this situation indicates that educa- 
tional opportunities would be most influential in the decision to migrate. 

Second, unlike university students, the proportion of graduates 
from senior high counted in the four urban areas is 54.0 per cent, a 
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figure much higher than that of pupils now attending school of the same 
level (40.8 per cent). The gap between them would imply the possibility 
of a large inflow of graduates into the metropolitan areas to meet the 
demand of urban industries. 

Third, another interesting point is that the -^proportion of pupils 
attending urban primary and junior high schools is increasing with lower 
grades. The figure increases from 38.1 per cent for the .third year of 
junior high to 44.9 per cent for the first year of primary school, and 
reaches 53.1 per cent for the number of births counted in the four 
urban areas. These changes show that the next generation is now grow- 
ing up in the metropolitan areas rather ihaU in local areas and, as a 
consequence, more young people will live in the metropolitan areas at 
least for a generation unless any drastic changes are introduced, 

V. Population changes v ithin the metropolitan areas 

Along with the concentration of people in the metropolitan areas, 
another serious problem is the rapid expansion of residential districts 
towards the outskirts of the metropolitan sphere. 

Fig. 2 shows population growth rates for successive distances of 
ten kilometers from the civic centre of Tokyo. It is very clear that the 
area of fastest growth shifted towards the outer /ones during the three 
successive 5-year-periods from 1955 to 1970. The highest rate for the 
period of 1955-60 was some 29 per cent occurring at the distance of. 
10-20 kilometers from the civic centre. For 1965-70the highest growth^ 
rate was 42.1 per cent occurring at the 30-40 kilometer /one, while the 
first ten-kilometer /one did in fact loose population. 

These striking intra-urban shifts of population are especially due to 
young couples with one or two childt en, whc move out from the inner 
/one of metropolitan areas in order to obtain better housing. In conse- 
quence, such, moves by young couples produce an agedistribut'on 
typical of suburban districts, and a rapid pop 'lation g'rowth. 

Fig. 3 shows a populatior pyramid by Tive-year age groups of a 
satellite city located a little over 30 kiloi^.' ers awa\ from the civic 
center of Tokyo. In: this pyramid, males aged 15 to 39 years and females 
siged 20 to 35 years represent young couples, and the broad base 
of the pyramid in ihe age-bracket 0-9 indicu^es the relatively high fer- 
tility of these couples. 

An age distribution such as the one rej^i: .;. . T i>,. 3 implies 
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Table 1. Volume of net in-migration in ihz metropolitan areas, 

1920 - 1970 



(thousand) 



Area 



Metropolitan Areas 



Others Total 



Year 




Tokyo 


Osaka ' 


Nagoya 


Fukuoka 






14:n - 


:s 


6.: 5 ' 








S 


1,17^ 


i<):5 - 


M) 


h7S 


4.M 




SI 


57 






;5 


. (>75 


''7S 












4U 


SOW 


4SS 


1 IS 






! ,674 


l')5n - 


55 


1 ,u\ 1 




I h() 


4- 




:.5i: 


1^55 - 


N) 


1 .5Sn 


744 








:.56.^ 


\m) - 




1 .W71 


Wf,4 


)M 


^4 






1%5 - 


7i) 


1.4(1) 




2 2s 




Sf> 


:.:;^s 



Nott 



denotes minus 



Table 2. Number of prefectures by three types of population changes, 

.1920-1970 



Year 



Population increase 



Population 
decrease 



Net in-migration Net out-migration 



lg;^^-4o 



.^7 
}1 

2u 



l^5n-55 
I^h5-7f> 



i: 



14 



1 47 



that the demand for kindergarten and compulsory school facilities would 
rise very rapidly in such growing communities. This will place heavy 
educational expenses on the local municipalities. 

VI. Conclusiok; 

In response to the tremendous migration into and within the metropo- 
litan areas, the population in rural areas is decreasing so seriously 
that it may become impossible to maintain basic activities essential to 
their social and cultural life, such as education and medical care. In 
overly depopulated communities, primary and junior higi> schools are 
already being consolidated on account of financial difficulties. 

In addition, as already mentioned, the numl^er of births in metropo- 
litan areas is becoming dominant and consequently it may become 
more difficult for rural people to recover the infant population needed 
to strengthen the rural communities. 

Thus, both in the. metropolilarj and rural areas, though they are in 
opposite situations, the impact of conspicuoi»s migration on the social 
and cultural life will be serious throughout the country in the near 
future. 



Ta^le 3. Location quotients of age distribution in metropolitan and 
local prefectures, 1970 



Metropolitan areas 



Loeal areas 



Age 



Tokyo 



Osaka 



Yamagata 



Kagoshima 



Tot.i! 
0-14 

30-44 
45-5^ 
bO-74 



1.240 

i.u:i 

0.883 
0,783 
0.hh4 



1. 000 
0.t)t)8 
! 131 
I .044 
0.852 
0.803 



\M0 
0.982 
0.842 
0.992 
1.190 
1.237 
1.098 



, I.(KK) 
1 . 1 33 
0.734 
0.901 
M74 
1.312 
1 .603 
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Table 4, Graduates employed in metropolitan areas as per tent of all - 
graduates from high school who left native prefectures 
to get a job, 1962-1972 * t 



Metropolitan areas 



Year Tokyo Osaka Nagoya , Fukuoka Total 



(iradualos from junior hii^h school 



1%: 


40.8 


28.. I 


1^.5 


1 




86.7 




4t).7 , 


27. 


-16.4^ 


1 


1 


86.3 


1^64 


38.1 


28 J ' 


17.7 


1 




85.1 






2h.I 


17.5 


I 


4 


84.1 






25.2 


16.7 


/! 


7 


83.2 


1%7 


38.4 


25.2 


16.3 




0 


82.3 


1%S 


37.7 


23.4 


16.8 




V( 


80.4 




34.5 


23.4 


17.4 


T 


\ 


78.3 




33.4 


23.4 


18.6 






77.8 


1^71 


32. 0 


::.{) 


20.7 


; 1 


g 


76.5 


1^)7: 


30.7 


21.4 


:!..4 




0 


75.5 


* 




(ii'uduutcs 


'"roni senior 








I%2 


52.3 


24.3 


6 5 




.6 


40.7 


I%3. 


' 53'.- 


24.6 


' 6.8 


'1 




41.4 


I%4' 


51-S 


24.6 


8.2 


I 


.6 


91.2 


1%5 ' 


51.5 


24.5 


8.2 


1 


.6 


40.8 




51.8 


24.6 


7.4 


I 


.8 


41.1 


14'67 


50. 


28.5' 


8.6 


I 


}) 


84.4 


1%8 


50. f) 


27.8 


8.3 


1 


}) 


88,5 


1%^ 


■ 51.3 


27.: 


8.3 


1 


.8" . 


■88,7 


'1^)70 


52.2 


27.0 


7-. 8 


I 


.7 ' 


88.6 




53.0 


. '26. r 


8.2 


' 1 


.6 


88.4 


1972 


52.0 


26.4 


8.8 


1 


.5 


88.7 
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Table 5. Births, pupils, students, graduates ;ind labour force in me- 
tropolitan areas as percentages oi ilic national total, 1971 



Metropolitan areas 



Grade Tokyo Osaka Nagoya Fukuoka ,A11 four areas ^ 
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Comparison of net migration i ates by sex and age cohort in 
metropolitan and local prefectures. 1965-70 
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Fig. 3 Population pyramid of a satellite city. (Kasukabc) by five-year 
age groups, 1970. 
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1. THE PROBLEM 



1. The need for educational innovation 

The preceding sections or this volume have pointed to the adverse 
efiects on educational development of rapid population growth and rural- 
urban migration in Asian countries. However, educational planners should 
hot look upon themselves only as casualties of population dynamics. 
What is essential for them to recognize Is that education has a crucial 
contribution to make in the current effort of developing countries to 
solve the social and economic problems posed by demographic pres- 
sures. 

Vet, caveats should be voici J against the kind of inconsiderate and 
one-sided emphasis that often results from the opening up of new per- 
spectives for action. A straightforward educational policy of "more of 
the same" would in all likelihoodaccentuate rather than resolve the popu- 
lation problem. 

Statistical studies of the relationship between educational attainment 
and fertility are often summoned to witness that expansion of education 
is bound to lead, sooner or later, to the desired fertility decline. Cer- 
tainly, numerous studies of a cross-national or sample-survey type 
have found a strong negative statistical association between fertility 
and educational achievement. But researchers have been quite reluc- 
tant to draw direct conclusions regarding causal background and opera- 
tional consequences of such findings. David Heer is probably right in 
summarizing that "most but not all. ..data indicatethat fertility and edu- 
cational attainment are inversely related. Yet despite the mass of data 
very little is actually known about the causal mechanisms". ^ 

The main difTiculty seems one of separating the influence of educa- 
tion in bringing about fertility decline from those of other "moderniza- 
tion'* factors, such as health progress, better communication, increas- 
ing incomes, urbanization. Very often, statistical covariances suggest 
simply that a whole cluster of inter-related socio-economic factors has 



by IJncsco Secretariat 

1, Hcer» Dav id M.» F.ducationa! ^Advance and Fertility Change, Proceedings of the IPC, 
London 1969, Vol. 3. Liege, Lli.S.S.P., 1971 
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been instrumental in lowering fertility. Moreover, and more specifically, 
there is evidence that the positive effect of the conventional type of 
education on limiting famil> '>i/.e is felt onl> above a certain thres- 
hold, which may beashighas 10>ears of schooling. Considering that the 
vast majority of rural children in Asia neverget that far, the education- 
fertility relationship loses much. of its presumed relevance for educa- 
tional planners. In addition, it has been suggestedbv somj of the contri- 
butions in this volume that expanding the conventional educational sys- 
tem can, in fact, intensify population dvnamics bv acceleratiritJ the pro- 
cess of rural-urban migration. 

Therefore, educational planners w illing to meet the challenge of popu- 
lation dynamics will have to explore new avenues, including major re- 
forms of educational structures and contents. The response of educa- 
tion to population dynamics lies in innovation rather than expansion, 

II. Educational innovation as part of general development strategies 

First and foremost, it would seem imperative that educational plan- 
ning and innovation, in order to meet the population challenge, should 
form part of integrated development strategits. 

At the level of the individual and the community, education towards 
more rational reproductive behaviour can make little headway as long as 
other vital conditions, that is, the economic, cultural and social frame- 
work shaping individual behaviour and modernization prospects for the 
community, are not being developed simultaneously. One cannot expect 
responsible and informed decisions regarding family si/e, spacing of 
children, or the question of migration, in a context of economic back- 
wardness, traditional cultural norms and social structures perpetuating 
apathy. Relevance of education for the individual can only mean that edu- 
cation is geared to practical development in such a way that the skills 
being taught become applicable, the knowledge translatable, and the 
choices genuine. Educational innovation should thus aim at integrating 
education with concrete and tangible development projects at the local 
level. It is only through such integration that irrelevance and lack of 
motivation, the two most persistent plagues of present-day school sys- 
tems, can be overcome. While this imperative is being reiterated these 
days in almost every meeting and relevant publication, it becomes even 
more evident and significant when educational innovation is focussed on 
the population issue, because the latter combines in itself the totality of 
development tasks and problems that need solution. 
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There are developing countries which have launched massive efforts 
to use educational innovation as an integral part and driving forceof gen- 
neral -development strategies. Their experience, including both failures 
and positive achievements, should be carefully studied by educational 
and socio-economic planners to determine its relevance for other coun- 
tries with different social, economic and political conditions. 

Integration of development efforts at the local level must be accom- 
panied, or perhaps preceded by close coordination at the macro- 
level. Curbing the rates of rural-urban migration and overall popula- 
tion growth can hardly be achieved by isolated programmes pf any single 
government department, let alone by educational planners. It is exact- 
ly because the effects of population dynamics cut across bureaucratic 
borderlines, that the response of development planners must not be con- 
fined to conventional plan:ning within departments. 

A major prerequisite ofcooperation are adequate and viable forms of 
institutionalization. Reflecting on this need, some countries are now in 
the process of establishing new types of high-powered interdepart- 
mental bodies to design and carry out integrated development pro- 
grammes. It would seem important that an exchange of experience con- 
cerning the structures, responsibilities and functions of such bodies 
should take place. 

in. Tailoring ^educational programmes for different population groups 

Concern with the population issue has the important advantage of 
sharpening awareness amongst educational planners that their clientele 
is by no naeans uniform. The planner will soon come to recognize that 
population processes and problems differ in incidence, relevance, and 
causal background, not only between countries but also between different 
sub-groups of the population within his own country. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of this observation is the differential inc;^rrnce of 
high fertility patterns amongst different population groups. Unfortu- 
nately, the theory of differential fertility, particularly in develop- 
ing countries, seems to be one of the less elaborate segments of demo- 
graphic tl^eory ^ . But there is sufficient evidence suggesting that 
group-disparities in income, social status, access to information, pre- 
valence of traditional attitudes and values, and, last but not least, 
provision of adequate education, are often mirrored in fertility differ- 
entials between groups. 

1. sec Allman, James, The Impact of Education on Fertility Patterns; An Analytical 
Survey of Research Findings. Paris. Unesco, Social Sciences Methods & Analysis 
Division, 1973. mimeo. 
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Thus, educational planners face target groups whose cultural and 
socio-economic characteristics, includingdemographic features, may be 
vastly different. In this situation, educational programmes run the 
danger of being too uniform or, even worse, imply a process of group- 
selection which is exactly contrary to the differentiation needed if 
education wants to make a specific impact on those groups which are dis- 
advantaged m terms of high fertility and low socio-economic status. 

As planners try to diversify educational provision in terms of 
structures, spatial distribution, and curricula, problems of equity will 
ai>sume vital importance. Neither conceptually nor on the level of 
practical indicators are there any objective and commonly agreed stand- 
ards to determine what particular allocation of educational resources 
will be the most equitable in a given situation. Clearly, equity cannot 
mean uniformity, but depending on what equity criteriaare chosen, a va- 
riety of possible strategies to diversify, specialize and focus.educa- 
tionai programmes for different population groups can be called "equit- 
able" V One aspect of this dilemma, where improvements seem pos- 
sible, is the lack of basic information on how educational facilities 
within a country are actually distributed and differentiated to match 
the distribution of population groups which need varying types and 
quantities of educational provision. Detailed school mapping related 
to equally detailed, regionalized surveys of the population should thus 
become a regular exercise for educational planners. 

As the concept of global etlucational planning with predominantly 
economic orientation becomes more and more a relic of the past, planners 
need to know much more about their target populations than they used 
to Individuals are more thr ^arpers of income or holders of a certain 
occupation. If it is the ^ .iSity of their lifes that we try to improve 
through educational planning, then the totality of individuals' roles 
as citizens, members of a family, exponears of certain cultural values, 
religious believers, consumers, users of health, transport and informa- 
tion services, etc., turn into pieces of information essential to the educa- 
tional planner. Tailoring educational programmes for different popula- 
tion groups depends on the systematic collcctionof such comprehensive 
information. At least, this seems to be the direction into which educa- 
tional planners should go. 



1 for a more detailed discussion of the equity issue in education sec the foiloving 
contribution in this volume: Challenges of the Population Issuo for Educational 
Planners: Introduction to a Methodology. 
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IV. Rural cominunity education 



Innovative educational programmes to match the needs of particular 
population groups have quite I'requeRtly been proposed and, in fact, a 
number of developing countries are carrying out practical experiments 
along these lines. \ 

Undoubtedly the most significant target population group for edu- 
cational planners, are rural youth. There is equally little doubt that the 
thrust of educational innovation will have to be directed towards im- 
proving the quality of lifeand the demographic '^ehaviour of this neglect- 
ed majority. With guarded optimism, it can be said that governments 
and planners in many developing countries are actively aware of the task 
they arc facing. Judging from the intensity and variety of current ef- 
forts, education for rural life is about to take on a new shape ^. 

One of the most widely discussed innovations in educating the rural • 
youth is that of environment-oriented, project-based rural community 
education. 

Conventional forms of rural education are often being attacked for not 
only ignoring the real learning needs of the rural population, but also 
contributing actively to rural exodus. As an alternative, it has been 
proposed to organise rural education around practical projects that 
are relevant to the development of the rural setting. Organised at the 
community grass-roots level and involving the resources, coopera- 
tive services and expertise available in the community itself, this 
form of education aims primarily at an understanding and eventual mas- 
tery of some of the vital problems of the rural environment such asTr- 
rigation, use of fertilisers, formation of cooperatives, improvement and 
proper utilisation of health and family planning services. It is expected 
that the rural youth., including those hitherto neglected by formal class- 
room education, would thus be equipped not only to live and remain in 
their environment but also to modernise and develop it. 

There is. of course, a variety of ways in which the basic concept of 
rural community education can be adapted to specific national objectives, 
socio-cultural conditions, and ecological and agricultural settings. 

^ . For a survey of national projects, sec International Council for Educational De- 
velopment, NoM-Formal Education tor Rural Development. Strengthening Learning 
Opportunities for Children and Youth. Interim Report prepared for the United 
Nations Economic and .Social Council, 1<)73. 

A comprehensive bibliographv is found in: Education for Rural Life, Bulletin of 
the I.B.H., 46th Year, No. 183, 1972. 
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Two of the contrib'ji 'O in ih\> volume offer practical and concrete 
prototype solutions to put rural cojninunity cducatic^n into practice l 

V. Beyond the monopoly of the formal school systenr. 

It is increasingly questioned whether efforts to affect population 
dynamics through educations! strategies can be confined within formal 
school systems. The formal school system, in many countries, tends to 
perform best where demographic issues are less acute, i.e., amongst 
upper and middle class children in urban areas. On the otiicr hand, its 
coverage antl quality would appear less satisfactory when it comes to 
those sections of so^ljties which act as crucial intensifiers in the pro- 
cess of* continued rapid population growth. To quote the report of the 
Second Asian Population Conference: hitherto, the major part of 
the expenditures on education have been devoted to the formal school 
sector, but large numbers were outside this sector. They were important 
not only from the point of view of their contribution to fertility be- 
haviour, but also as potential contributors to the economy of the coun- 
try 2. 

The fact that in many countries the share of educational expen- 
diture in G.N.P, or public budgets is about to reach critical pro- 
portions also points to the necessity of mobilizing the educational 
potential of agents and institutions outside the formal school system 3. 
In a systematic and at the same time imaginative manner, educational 
planners should therefore examine which institutions and services in so- 
ciety have an underutilized capacity to perform educational functions, 
and how their potential could be mobilized. Th(;re is little doubt that, 
under such scrutiny, for certain population^ groups and for certain 
educational functions (custO(jial care, skill acquisition, cognitive 
development, etc.) ui^:titutions and services other than the school 
system in its present rorm will emerge as the best agent. Where this^ 
is the case, educational functions should be transferred away from the 
schooL 

It should, however, be perfectly, clear that questioning the mono- 
poly of the formal school system does not mean a complete de-institu- 
tionalization of education. Refuting those who have declared it dead 4, 

V seepages and below. 

2 SolomJ Asian Population Co'*U:rcncc, Final Retort, p. 41. 

3, C\\ the recommendation nv.iOx m the International Commissionon the Development 
of Kducation: L.earnin^^ to B-j. lii:<:sco. 1972, p. 228-9 

4. see Reimer, h.verett. School is Dead. An Kssa> on Alternatives m Kducation. 
Harmondsv^orth, 1972, 
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the formal school system still exists as the only sufficiently institu- 
tionalised agent of educating the masses, available to developing coun- 
tries; In trying to assign a more active role to peri-,scholar channels 
of education, educational planners should be aware that the organisa- 
tional and administrative capabilities of non-formal channels of educa- 
tion are still very weak. 

VI. Education as an incentive to limit family size 

Another innovative response of educational plaimcrs to the challenge 
of population dynamics could be the introduction of educational incentive 
programmes to limit family si/e. The idea of employing educational 
incentives was originally generated and developed by family planning 
experts, and educational planners have only recently begun to discuss its 
relevance in remodeling the financing and administration of education. 
Yet, a start has been made towards the transfer of innovative ideas and 
experience between planners in different sectors. 

The rationale for educational incentive programmes is quite clear- 
cut: 

^Surveys undertaken to evaluate family planning programmes in 
Asian countries have revealed that the desire to give adequate education 
to their children constitutes one of the most powerful potential factors 
to shape parents' decisions about family size. Amongst both urban and 
peasant families there seems to be widespread awareness of the value 
of ^ education, although this insight is somewhat irrelevant as long as 
-many of them are unable to bear the costs gf education, whether they 
have few or many children. 

This, observation may provide the rationale for publicly adminis- 
tered programmes under which ihc decision- of couples enrolled in the 
programme not to have more than agiven number of children is reward- 
ed, aiter a certain time period, by some material benefit, e.g., in the 
form .of free secondary and higher education bonuses. 

The variety of educational incentive schemes lhat are now being 
discussed between population and education planners- seem to have a 
few principles in common: 

- they make deliberate use of the material importance and motiva- 
tional power of the education issue for individual decision making 

- they employ positive rewards as opposed to negative sanctions 

- they are organised on a strictly voluntary basis. 

r53 
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It should be realised that, inmost countries, the existing social and 
educational legislation does already imply manifold incentives and 
disincentives with a strong bearing on family size decisions: the basic 
pro-natalist effect of free educati :;^ laws has often been critically 
mentioned; similarly; rjiaternity and )rial welfare benefit schemes pro- 
vide positive incentives to have mor: chi'Jren; preferential treatment 
of large families in urban housing schema's provides another example of 
pro-natalist incentives, and so forth. 

A number of practical and, more important, fundamental problems 
will, however,' require careful considera:i before educational incentive 
schemes can possibly be adopted as an int^^gral part of education and 
population policies. 

At the practical level, for instance, thorough cost-benefit analyses 
should be conducted to show whether the prospective^ benefits of such 
schemes in terms of reduced population growth rates, increased en- 
rolment at .higher levels of education, maternity and other social wel- 
fare payments saved, will outweigh the additional public expenses 
incurred, especially the administrative costs of running the scheme. 

A choice will also have to be made as to who should be the'recipient 
of incentive payments. The most obvious option would probably be pay- 
ments ' made to individual couples directly. However, communities, vil- 
lages, or districts may also receive incentives, e.g., in the form of new 
schools to be built. or better teaching/learning facilities provided, if 
average fertility in-a given community has been brought down to a desir- 
able level. • , • 

In this connection, educational planners should also consider the 
partial transfer of financial responsibility for education from the cen- 
tral to' the community or district level. The pressure of population 
on educational provision is felt only indirectly by the communities as 
long as central allocation of funds, based on reported population fi- 
gures, provides for aiVjitional resources proportionate to population 
increase. Once commuMUes themselves share the financial burden, they 
will become more sensitive to the disadvantages of continued high 
fertility, and the incentive to report Mgh population figures in order to 
obtain a large share of central revenues is likely to disappear. 

Whatever practical solutions will be adopted, perhaps the mosl ser- 
ious danger to be avoided is that of violating the equality principle. 
Opportunities to utilise existing family planning services are, as a 
rule, unevenly distributed throughout the population, considering the 
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information 'gaps and accessibility problems that still prevail amongst 
the disadvantaged sections of 'societies. Educational incentive schemes 
which fail to acknowledge such problems mav thus contribute to a possi- 
ble deepening of educational disparities bets\cen different population 
groups. 

VIIL Persp;:;ctives for population education 

Since the Singapore Coriterencc ot Education Ministers in 1971 
recommended stepping up National efforts and regional cooperation 
in the field of population education, the introduction of population 
related materials at all educational levels including teacher training 
colleges has become the most immediate and important response of 
educational planners to the challenge of population dynamics in the 
Asian region. ' : 

Unesco, acting as executing agency for the Unit/dNations Fund 
for Population Activities, is at preSerfi assisting six Asian countries 
- Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia; Philippines, Sri Lanka, and Thailand - 
in the preparation and execution of national projects in the field of 
population education. Other ongoing programme activities aim at fa- 
cilitating regional cooperation and exchange ot information relevant 
to population education. , - 

Current national programmes in the field of population education'^ 
differ in scope, coverage, an^ initial sector of emphasis chosen. Some 
governments, recognising the urgency of population problems in their 
countries, have decided in favour of a massive and immediate effoiH 
to introduce population e^iucation throughout the school system on a na-' 
tionwide scale. Others have given preference to a stepwise strategy 
which foresees initial attitude survey' among teachers, .educational 
administrators, and community leadersX tentative introduction of popu- 
lation education materials at certain grades, ^and other preparatory steps. 
As uniformity of population education contt^nts between countries would 
seem inappropriate in view of different cultural, demographic, and so- 
cio-economic conditions, so would uniforfri strategies of introducing 
population education probably be detrimental rather than helpful. 

Looking at the likely future perspectives for population education, 
major tasks still await solution: comprehensive evaluation of what popu- 
lation education can achieve in terms of relevant knowledge and rational 
attitudes amongst- pupils towards population related issues marks one of 
these tasks. Although "KAP"-surveys carried out to evaluate national 
family planning programmes provide useful experience, specific tools 
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and procedures will have to be designed to evaluate the impact of popu- 
lation education on different sections of the school population. 

As a second major task, f>opulation education will in due course 
have to be extended'beyond the boundaries of formal school systems which 
to date are the main recipients of population education programmes. 
While the formal school system has provided the most obvious and feasi- 
ble 'starting point, it -las to be stres,sed that.thc more important and 
critical clientele for population education is found outside the classroom. 
If the challenge of rapii population growth and change is to be taken 
seriously, then these groups wiH have to be reached, regardless of the 
magnitude and difficulties of the task. For young married couples, 
young rural workers who have* dropped out of school, nomads and other 
tribal minorities, jobless young urban migrants; and so on, appropriate 
ways of transmitting the population education message will have to be 
explored and put into practice. 
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2. A NEW ORIENTATION TO EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Challenges of the Population Issue for Educational Planners; Introduction 
to a Methodology 

. h Introduction 

The papers assembled in this volume provide information about the 
population and educational situation in the Asian region and about the 
impact of population growth and migration on socio-economic.and educa- 
tional development. They also confront us with a range of (macro) 
educational strategies and (micro) innovative educational projects which 
could possibly help in Aolviag the population problem. 



Our knowledge on^e magnitude and characteristics of the relation- 
* ship pp^ulation education in the Asian region is quite substantial. 
X.=,.0tifT5rperience in testing educational solutions to the population problem 
(education populatioii; is much more limited. The possible ''solutions" 
put forward in this volume are still at the stage of being developed and 
evaluated and cannot yet form a sound basis for a reallocation of national 
resources in this area. 

It i^ recognised in many of the papers presented that an educational 
strategy aimed at tackling the population problem should be an integral 
part of an overall development strategy designed to reach this objective. 
This would indicate that the role of the educational planner is vital in 
' helping to design such a comprehensive strategy. Since most populiition 
programmes in the Asian region are being executed in close co-ordination 
with the national socio-economic planning bodies ot the countries con- 
cerncu and since the educational planning offices seem to have the closest 
institutional as well as functional links with such national planning 
bodies, educational planning may well become the "discipline" respon- 
sible for programming and evaluating population activities in the educa- 
tion sector. 

In the paragraphs below an attempt is made to arrange the various 
macro and micro "solutions" into a framework ' which could become a 
tool for decision-making in this field. Educational planners could thus 
contribute to the development of innovative decisions in the education 

^population area and to the formulation of pilot programmes at the 

national, regional and local levels. 
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A still more important question raised in this paper is whether a 
closer analysis of the population dynamics dimension of educational plan- 
ning could not be instrume^^tal in changing the entire "philosophy" of 
such a planning process towards a more indiv dual welfare-oriented 
approach. 

An attempt at answering such a question beconjes crucial if we ac- 
cept the argument made in some of the papers contained in this volume, 
/i,e. that: 

education should be pare of a realistic development strategy aimed 
at solving problems that are causing people suffering and dissa- 
tisfaction and aimed at creatinga society where each individual has 
a way Of assertinig hi? identity and has a meaningful/role to play. 

— the individual or micro-level decision-making is a fundamental 
building block in the process of development, and a development 
strategy which attacks the population dynamics pifoblem requires 
a change in individual decision-making aswellasa change in those 
social and traditional constraints which frustrate such a decision- 
making process. 2 

II. Why a change in the traditional education planning process? 

A Lhange in the traditional educational planning process is required, 
malnlv because an evaluation of the achievements of educational planning 
shows a continuous discrepancy between reality a^d what educational 
planners say they do or are crying to do. '^Manpower need^sTor develop- 
ment*', which was once the most promineni efficiehcy criterion intro- 
duced ♦ by the West now is widrly discredited in mjost Asian countries, 
not only because few educational plans based on manpower arithmetic 
have ever been implemented for political reasons 'but also because it 
is viewed culturally as too primitive a concept. Ani^ther efficiency cri- 
terion like the social rate of return approach has had almost no direct 
impact on nublic educational investment policy in Asian countries and 
has served mainly as an intellectual focus for scepticism about manpower 
planning. ; \ 

The actual development of educational systems has been mainly a 
response to the structure of private rates of return (i.e.,y social demand), 
with the'public authorities continuously driven to expand tiie provision 
of places, in educational levels and types Aith high rates of return. 
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Yet the pressure of social demand is distorted by the differential dis- 
tribution of power. For itt^se reasons, the solutions to the distribution 
f>roblem actually reached v\ry Considerably in the degree to which dif- 
ferent social groups participate in them. 

Since the typftal structure of private rates of return^is an inverse 
„.rynamid_.yvjth J.he higher rates correspond.ing to higher levels of educa- 
tion \ the general effect of the pressure of social demand has been to 
cause most public authorities to shift more and more resources into 
the higher levels of education even with significantly less than complete 
coverage of the lower levels, e.g., in Asia the average annual increase 
in enrolment during the period 196^ 1970 has been 4.8 per cent for the 
primary level as against 5.5 per.cent at the secondary and I 1.7 per cent 
at the higher level. 

The result has been , that a number of Asian countries still have 
large portions of their pbpuiations who are \\ ithout access to any edu- 
cational services at all, while simultaneously governments in these 
countries have been prepared to tolerate high levels of unemployment 
among educated pupils. 

The operations of the market for educational services in the Asian 
region have/Therefore led neither to a universal minimum provision of 
educational/services (equity criterion) nor to economically efficient so- 
* lutions to tpe distribution problem (efficiency criterion). 

These 'developments have contributed to the sharpening of the 
problems of ec;uity in education, as expressed in terms of social class 
and ethnic inequalities in educational opportunities, achievements and 
benefits, rural-urban and interregional inequalities, etc., and have 
resulted in heightened political awareness and intensified political 
pressure by disadvantaged groups. A re-thinking of the educational 
planning practice is thus urgently called for. 

Ill Suggesting a conceptual model 

A re-definition of educational objectives 

When analysing the educational objectives a^: formulated in the socio- 
economic development plans of countries in the Asian region, one 
may observe that such objectives are mainly drawn from macro deve- 
lopment goals appearing under some of the other sectoral headings 



1. MaifiiN because private eosts are held do^n b> the lendencv of public polic\ to 
m;nimi/.o fees. 
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(e.g., agriculture, industry, services, health/nutrition, etc.) amended by 
a number of more general society-oriented goals. 

Educational goals thus fit almost akavs in the folluwing pattern: 
Education for: 





Economic 


Political 


Socio-culturai, 
Socio-structural 


Growth : 


Sclt-siistaininu economic 
uros^th: 

kill sc lc\ cl ot li\ ini^ 


NatiotJ huildini: 


Consciousness: 

hitei^ration: 

Moderni/ation 


Change : 




Chaniic production 
structure: 
Industriali/.ation: 
crsitication in 
aiiriculturc; etc. 


Selt-reliance; 
Autonomous choic 
ot econom ic. po- 
litical . social 
structures; 


Chanize ♦ \ :al 
structures; 
C'haniie norms 
and value 
patterns; 


Distribution 


More equal income 
(Jjstrihution 


More equal 
distr'ihution 
ot" poster 


Social mohilit> : 
J'maricipation 



The indivHual dimension of the development process, i.e., how 
does development contribute to the individual's identity, his meaningful 
and socially productive role in society, etc., is hardly ever reflected 
in such a macro goal setting exercise. Thus the picture we get is rather 
out of balance as is illustrated in the iiagram below, where the number 
of lines indicate the relative emphas.o given to each of the development 
dimensions identified. 



1 



I'lJmJujI Ma. rn IndnnJual 
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In an attempt to correct such j;; vcnbaiancc, countries will have to 
aim at reformulating their educal' //:^:'«/i<*;^ulation objectives in the fol- 
lowing directions: 

— They should be directed at all the population groups in society 
and not abandon that part of the population which has missed 
out on education altogether or which has been rejected by the 
system. 

— They should be formulated as much as possible in terms of 
individual needs and potential individual roles as reinforced 
by more general social aims regarding community organization, 
collective participation in community effort, linkage between 
various communities and ethno-linguistic groups, etc. 

— They should aim at an iterative process betw een "users" and "pro- 
ducers" of education. 

Educational planning as an instrument for directing national and inter- 
national resources towards the attainment of population-centfered objec- 
tives 

Educational planning should gradually become an instrument for ans- 
wering the following questions: 

— What are the population groups at which educational efforts are 
directed? 

— What are the present and future roles and sub-roles of these 
population groups and what modules of skills, attitudes and 
values would they require to perform these roles more adequately? 

— Which are the institutions and services in society that at present 
are performing educational functions and which of the other 
services in society have an un-utilized or under-utilized capacity 
for performing such functions which could be mobilized? 

— How can manage the transfer of some of the functions which 
are at the moment assigned to schools (with well-known unsatis- 
factory results described as "unfitness") to other services in the 
society and what part of the school technology is transferable in 
this respect? ^ , 
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Educational planning has never been considered in this light and con- 
sequently the devek/ment of techniques and tools required tor answering 
the above questions has hardly started. Still, itmay be possible to explore 
a number of possible tools which have a potential for being utilized for 
this purpose. 

Xhe- total framework 

In Annex I, agrid is presented in which all four questions raised above • 
are put in an analytical framework. 

In the vertical column the population is broken down by major socio- 
economic characteristics which in most cases can be derived from 
the macro datr as collected through household surveys, economic and 
population statistics, etc. Each of these population groups are then 
broken down by major role(worker, parent, etc. ),i:n(j sub-role (economic, 
biological, etc.). Some of this information is available in quantitative 
terms (occupational classification, K (nowledge) A (ttitudes) P (ractice) 
Surveys, etc) but most of it will necessarily be of a qualitative nature 
and can only be extracted from socio-anthropological studies and surveys. 

On the horizontal line, institutions or, better, services in society 
which could perform educational functions are listed (school by type 
and level, family, church, etc.) and broken down by function (custodial 
care, value formation, etc.). The basic question which requires an ans- 
wer is: "What type of learning module (as defined in terms of cognitive 
skills and values/attitudes) is required by the performer of a certain role 
(say worker) in a certain socio-economic group {say urban secondary 
school graduate between 25-30 years earning between $100-5150 per 
month), in order for him to perform the different sub-roles (say biologi- 
cal survival) better and more efficiently?" While one person performs 
various roks simultaneously (e.g., parent/workcr/consumer) there are 
a number of sub-roles which are relevant to all of them, e.g., a person 
performs an economic function when, as a parent, he decides on sending 
his child to a fee-raising school simultaneously with, as a consumer, 
deciding on buying a transistor radio and as a worker on working over- 
time. It is towards an improved performance of such sub-roles that the 
learning modules should be directed. 

The next question is. then: "To what extent is each service in society 
(say school) contributing to this 'optimum' learning module, which func-. 
tions (e.g. custodial care) are performed by such a service, and how 
can some of those functions be transferred from one service to another 
(e.g. cu^^todial care from school to family or cognitive skills from school 
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to factory) if there is under-utilized educational capacity in the latter?" 

One very important dimension which is not shown in this framework 
is the time dimension. In order for the framework to become an educa- 
tional planning. tool, it is not only necessary to make some assumptions 
about the future development of population groups by socio-economic 
characteristics, roles and sub-roles bdt also about the relative changes 
in societal services. Since learning and readiness to perform certain 
roles takes place through experience ever time, a next step in refining 
the grid will necessarily have to concentrate on th^s process dimension 
of the role/service relationship over time. 

The population profile 

While the grid in Annex I tries to give the total picture, it may be 
possible to magnify some of its components separately. In Annex II the 
"population characteristics'' dimension of the framework is lifted out and 
described in some more detail. An attempt is made to describe, as an 
example, the population of Malaysia (around 1968) in variou:^ geographi- 
cal, urban/rural, ethno-linguistic and socio-economic terms. This is an 
initial step required in order to beableto identify tl.e ba ic characteris- 
tics of the potential consumers of educational services. 

Roles, sub*E oles and functions 

Grid 11 in Annex 111 magnifies the relationships between roles and 
potential educational services while in C' - 1!* of Annex IV a breakdown 
of such services by basic function (cus!^.':a select in, value for- 

mation and cognitive education) is aUc::;' - A LiCLCSsary step to be 
taken before the empty boy.es of these ^ can be filled out, is to 
undertake a stocktaking of roles aw ^^ .'it:- ro^e:- nd of educational func- 
tions classified by type of societal : rv«v.v;. 3-. a stocktaking exercise 
can be undertaken on a sample basis tor :y : ;r . er of population groups 
with different br,sic characteristics r; :j j semi-urban and urban 

environment. 

The learning mtxlule 

A learning module consists ofcogn».ive skills, values and att'tu^es. 
While these components the learning n: /Jvjlear(. basically a ^•Wc.i^t^rn" 
invention, the different sy ;^matic categories and sub-categories ia.:n- 
tificd niay also be applicable to a class Jication of Third World leas ..- 
iHg situations, althoug.h it is recognized that the content of s» ch catego- 
ries will be completely different. 
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As an illustration. Annex V and Af;u>^ V» present respectively a sys- 
tematic listing of cognitive skills J -s^vs-skills and a list of indicators 
of modernization attitudes as ideriiiriou by five different sources. 

An application in the field o' r >pulation dynamics may illustrate 
the above procedure. Suppose ^^ .^ .>ish to change a certain population 
pattern (say rural-urban migraUc. through a strategy which involves 
educational measures, then it aOt.^J be ..cccssary to investigate which 
are the basic values, attitudes anc i ognitive skills required to change the 
roles and sub-roles of differem ;>jpulation groups which influence this 
pattern. If we could agree on the refinition of a learning module for this 
purpose, the next step would b^: Uvdentifyand mobilize (possibly through 
experimentation) those servic;*^. society which could best provide the 
components of such a module. The ;<whool, in its present form, is probably 
not very instrumental in changing rural-urban n.?rrition patterns in the 
desired direction; it may evt n h:^ >it a negative cffcc'. A change in struc- 
ture, content and process of^.h- rural learning situation through a shift 
from formal to non-forma' odvica-joh, compf- :7^ented by the mobilization 
of potential educational funcii^^ns of the fan-.ily vadult education), the rural 
cooperative (community education coursvv' etc.; is likely to provide a 
more effective educational -ont n^vivt^ such an overall strategy. 

In Grid IV of Anno. VH an il^^jistra.ior i > given of a similar argument 
relating to the role of a worker Toi ^ *:;onomic. sub-role) situated in 
a specific socio-economic environinc-v:. Tnree alternative learning mo- 
dules can be chosen separately cr .ombination for providing the cog- 
nitive education required for rvjng the worker's economic sub-role. 

Depending on which of thj .iiern.ii'.ves (life-long education, functional 
literacy, on-the-job ^r.i ' -rt;, are finally selected, the mobilization of 
ihe educational serv..cs -vV Che school, factory and/or community is re- 
quired. 

IV. Adjusting "traditiciial" educational planning concepts and techniques 
to population dynamics objectives 

Pres ':;at inadequscu s 

It would be u.:rt- .i-stic to assume that the *'new" educational planning 
concerts discussed in the preceding paragraph c^^uld be applied tomor- 
row, A substantial :iarount of research and experimentation wiUbe 
necessary and this i juires time. In the meantime the educational 
processes as we knos. them today are inadequate in attaining most of 
the educaticral system's objectives, including objectives relating to 
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population dynamics. Firstly, formal educational services do not reach 
those population groups which are the driving force behind population 
dynamics (e.g., the rural poor). Secondly, the content and structure of 
educational serv.r:es are hardly ever geared io absorb information/com- 
munication pro^:rammes on population growth and change. Thirdly, 
dccisidn-maki'-g lr; formulation matters being mainly an individual and/or 
family-affa;r with outside influence having little chance of success in 
the long rih\, v^;* rrc;e of participation in educational processes is crucial. 
However, cdMC'Hional participation seems still a rather distant goal in 
most of the countries of the Asian region. 

Simultaneously with .the development and testing of new educational 
planning concepts and tools, it is necessary to review existing educational 
planning practices and their impact on population dynamics, with the aim 
of adjusting such "traditional" practices where this impact is negative. 

The supply of educational servi ;es 

There is an obvious precondition for the resolution of problems of 
population dynamics by means of strategies which include education, 
namely that the differential demands for educational services be cor- 
rected in the direction of a more equitable distribution. 

Educational planners have to intensifv the dialogue with policy 
makers and citizen representatives on an objective measure of equity 
in the distribution of educational services. In this connection two ques- 
tion have to be asked: 

— Is iU: equity focus to be the distrib ition of educational services 
per se, or the distribution of things outside of but dependent 
on education (income, citizenship participation, etc.)? 

— Is the equity focus to be the concept of a minimum universal 
provision or some formal characteristics of distribution itself 
(mean years of schooling completed, coefficient of variation, 
etc,)? 

These two sets of alternative approaches can be summarized in a 
matrix as follows: 



Arguments de\clopeJ in this -.cction can also he found in Jofiri A. Sni\ tfi. r!quit\ 
criteria in educational r'^nn'"^'- Internal discussion paper. Pans. UnCsco. n.d.. 
mimeo. 
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A. Educational Services B. Education-dependent 
per sc things like income, 

citizenship partici- 
pation, etc. 



I. Minimum univer- 
sal provision 


.e.g. universal primary e.g. 
education or com- 
pulsory schooling of 
f-15 age group 


universal litera- 
cy or income- 
poverty floor 


II. Character of dis- 


e.g. shape of the edu- e g 


. coefficient of 


tribution itself 


cational pyramid^ 


variation of in- 






comes 





As box A/I indiyfltes, universal primary education is the most common 
measure of an equitable minimum provision of education services per se. 
Critics of this measure, who can also be found in some Asian countries, 
use two types of arguments: Firstly. In practice this measure means 
according primacy to schooling. Schooling is considered an inappropriate 
instrument for attaining the goals of primary education, especially for 
rural population groups which would be better served by non-formal 
education. Secondly, primary schooling focusses on the consumption 
— as distinct from the investment — dimension of education. 

While the latter argument is rather primitive and does not justify ex- 
tensive dialogue, the former argument is real. A policy which promotes- 
non-formal education for rural population groups, while such groups 
demand an education similar to that provided for urban populations, 
raises equity problems of its own. 

To what extent the "population message" can be better communicated 
by formal as distinct from non-formal education in addressing different 
population groups (e.g. the rural-urban migrant) is a question which the 
educational planner can help answer by providing different quantitative 
measures of distribution of educational services. 

As box A/II indicates, the shape of the educational pyramid is 
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certainly the most commonly recognized conceptual characteristic of 
the distribution of educational services per se. 

In most Asian countries there is pronably more consensus in favour 
of pyramids with relativelv wide bases, because better access to basic 
education for all is certainly more equitable than better access to higher 
levels for few selected beneficiaries of basic education. A measure for 
the degree of equity of an educational pyramid could thus be the ratio of 
total actual crlrolment in the pyramid to ihc hvpothetical enrolment if all 
students were 'given an equal amount of education \^ithin the same total 
budget outlay. However, one observes that gov ernmetU^^ in quite a number 
of Asian countries have been giving in to the i'ncrcascJ social ;iemand 
for secondary and higher levels of edux:atioii evenjto the exi^-^t that high 
.levels of unemployment among educated persons' are tolerated. Social 
demand criteria have, in such cases, certainK been stronger than 
efficiency criteria. The effect of such a laisscz- fairc policy. on equity 
criteria has probably be^r' net^ative in that financial ix^sources have been 
divertedvfrom providing basic education toall marginal population groups 
(the rural poor, the slum d\^ellers, etc.). , 

/' 

Measuring the effect of such alternative educational strategries on 
population dynamics is one of the primary responsibilities of.the educa- 
tional planner. ^ 

/ 

in boxes B/l and B/II, the discussion is focussed on things dependent 
on education like income, occupation, etc. While this "instrumental vicyy" 
of education can be heard among the practitioners of the recently 
fashionable social-distributive-justice dialogue, one should not close 
one's eyes to research results yyhich indicate that the connection between 
education and occupation/income is rather yveak in most .developing 
countries. 

In box B/l, the provision of services for attaining universat literacy 
is given as one of the possible strategies yvithin this category. In most 
Asian countries, literacy is thus defined as one of the minimum prere- 
quisites for meaningful citizenship participation. Despite the ^VMTiciency" 
critics who have disputed (non-functional) literacy projects because they 
doubt their ultimate "economic'' benelits, prov ision for universal literacy 
receives a high priority among educational objectives in most countries 
of the region. In the more developed countries of Asia, the concept of a 
social minimum tends to be defined in terms of a lloor minimum m^ome 
(or poverty line). Basic educational preparation would thus bo nec ;ssary 
.for the poor to lift themselves out of poverty 
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The above alternative interpretations of the potential contribution 
of. education to the distribution of sociai-iu^tice ha^^-^ignifircmt: implica- 
tions for the population dynamics dimension of educational planning, 
depending on^whether reproductive behaviour is more positively related 
to citizenship participation or to income levels. 

Finally, box B/ll focusses on the relation of educational services 
to the income distribution as awhole. However, this relationship remains 
very unclear; recent research results from developed countries would 
indicate that the connection is only ^^partial" and not ^^significant' ' as 
was argued before. 

This scepticism has led policy- makers to focus on more direct 
means of redistributing income (taxes, etc.) and on the distribution '^of 
educationa^l services per se. Also in most Asian countries public policy 
has never- seriously attempted to redistribute income through' education 
(Q.g,, by differential fee systems for bearing the costs of education) 
aTid consequently little can be expected from the indirect effects of such 
a policy alternative on population dynamics. 

We shall not go into a detailed discussion of indicators which 
can be utilized by the educational planner to measure the effects on 
population dynamics of the above alternative approaches to supplying 
education services. Such a discussipn is provided cIsewhereV However, 
it is obvious'that such approaches would be a combination of: 

— increasir the average (e.g., of literacy, retention rate) for all 
population groups as much as possible; 

— decreasing^ the dispersion (e.g., between educal.onal opportuni- 
ties for var.ious population groups) as much as possible; 

— decreasing the correlation (e.g., between education and class/ 
sex/income/urbanization) as much as possibie. 

The development of innovative educational practices 

In order to become effective, the above macro educational strategies 
have to be transla^ted into micro innovative educational practices. 

We can distinguish between 4 kinds of innovations: 

\ cf. Ro> A. Carr-Hill. 'A S>stcm of Kducationi^fTndicators with Spcciric RcfcrcriLC 
to Population Characteristics in Dcvelopint: Countries. Paris, linesco. 1973. 
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. — Innovations corf^crned with the objectives and functions of the school* 
in its broader socio-economic ;Cohte.\t (e.g. educational reform; 
introduction of compreJvMisive schools); 

— Innovations concerned with the organization and administration 
of. the educational system (e.g., control/ finance/decision-making,' 
etc.); - ■ . 

— Innovations concerned with ^ole-definition5^^md role relationships 
(e.g., student/teacher relationships, local /central authorities, 
etc.); ' ^ 

— innovations concerned, with curriculu' ^ ontent-, timetable, me- 
thods, evaluation, material and intc ■ anization of instruc- 
tion., • 

Usually an educational/inilovation is a combinatiQn of some of the 
above elements. Annex VIII provides a sample of innovative educational 
programmes and projects in Asia in which the innovative elements 
introduced Can be easily distributed among the above tour categories. 

The impact of each different type of educational innovation on indivi- 
dual and family decision-making regarding population issues is lively 
to vary inboth intensity anddirection, and consequently its indirect effects 
on population dynamics will vary considerably. To give an exampJe: the 
rural "Boys Town" programme in Sri Lanka niav have "positive" popula- 
tion effects such as slowing down r^ural-urban migration, increasing age 
of marriage, introducing participation in education as well as in popula- 
tion programmes, etc. However, it lud^y also generate ''negative" popula- 
tion effects such as changing the role^of women through decreased Jabour 
market participation, with its. indirect effects on family size. An evalua- 
tion of such effects is an inter-disciplinary task, in which the role of the 
educational planner is to provide aqualitative and quantitative analysis of 
relationships between education and migration pattehis, labour market 
participation, etc. 

V. The potential role of international cooperation in the field of 
population dynamics and education 

International cooperation in social development is suffering from a 
number of basic constraints which have often .p:"e\t:,^ted cooperation in 
this field from becoming a meaningful instrument for assisting govern- 
ments of the Third World attain social sector objectix es. Cooperation 
in the fields of 'educatioii and population is nc exception. It is unfortu- 
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naloly still true that international cooperation To. extra-economic goals 
has 'oftdn rocLived lip-service only and that social and cultural factors 
have often been considered part of the "means** for economic "ends/' 

■ The major constraints in the field of cooperation in education and 
population could be summarized as follows: 

International cooperation'has too often been a one \Ha> stream, from 
the materially rich to the materially poor. -This, in spite of the awareness 
among both donors and recipients that progress in areas like population 
and education/ is very much a function of indiv idual and socio-cultural 
values, which would make a dialogue a much more suitable instrument 
for cooperation {e.g., learning from the recent educational experiences 
in China). " . 

r 

Aid streams in education and population have often been based on 
a misleading interpretation of reality b> using rather meaningless 
indicators, concepts and institutional structures which have been deve- 
loped by the rich. 

International cooperation has mainlv concentrated on formal school- 
ing; only recently a gradual shift to non-formal education, often on an 
experimental basis, can be observed. 

While. there is a growing awareness of th"e need for an inter-disci- 
.plinary approach to educational and population development problems, 
e.g^ tihrough projects for integrated child development and education 
for rural development, in reality the social scien^^N have not vet been 
developed to.the extent that research results can be translated into guide- 
lines for channelling aid streamsinsuch"inter-disciplinarv" directions. 

Resulting from the above, the major decision-ma'king bodies in the 
lield ofdcNciopmcnt planning in rie Asian region have, up till now, rarely 
boci: J levoiUcd with balanced inte :--di sciplinarv aid programmes for the 
S')l;'V1 iv.^ctors", and consequentlv there is a tendency to continue aid to 
r . Ijii'sc? , traditional programmes in the fields of education and popula- 
tiui? ' 

Tc sum up, a graphical presentation ol the actual situation mav 
thus show the following p'cturt^: ; * 
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Occupation, income and welfare are influenced directly by social 
clabs and ability - which, in turn, is partly a function of social class - 
and indirectly by education. Aid streams directed only at formal 
schooling are not likely to substantially modify this pattern, in which 
.education plays only a relatively modest role. ^ ^ 

What is recommended is a gradual siiift iVom aid to formal education^ 
towards a two-way stream (dialogue) directed also towards programmes 
which affect the, child and aduli before, during, and after the formal 
schooling process (illustrated by the dotted lines in the above diagram). 
Such programmes could -be non-formal community education, child 
' calth care centres, comprehensive youth programmes, self-help move- 
ments, literacy programmes, training programmes for rural develop- 
ment, etc., (see Annex Vlll fo^- examples of such programmes which have 
been developed in the As.ian region). 

, Aid giving agencies have a potentially significant role .to play in 
supporting initiatives in these directions. Since the institutional base 
for such inter-disciplinary programmes is usually still rather weak, 
both at the central and local level, international cooperation in this field 
should take the form of risk-sharing in the implementation of experi- 
miintal pro-;rammes 
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ANNtX I. Ciid l:Rclttifispopulaticn.:h*r«ctcristics,r >'^s«nd^ub-roIcs 
to cducttioMil services and funrtionx. 
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ANNEX II. 

Population profile of Malaysia (around 1%8) 
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ANNEX 111. Grid 11: relating roles to potential educational services 
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ANNEX IV. Grid 111: relating potential educational services to "educational" functions 
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ANNEX IV. Grid 111: relating potential educational services to "educational" functions 
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ANNEX V. Educational module: the cognitive skill component 
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2. A void Hit! fallacies. 

I,. Ha. '!iiu! counter .ictuiils; answcrim: the g-^ ^slic::: 
'Ml • ;iad heen tli fie rent, tiov, v^ou ) he c -.rent?'* 

I. I-Aperiment ini: 

1. Handle iiicornpat ihil its of -uctors in a si^uat.on. 

2. Kesp^MiJ to-non-ai^pearancc of expiv ted phenoni.non. 

il. Kiiovkini:. under^^tandinM and u-cepl^v,. ^a^i. ' judrnien'.s inherent in at. - ^-ifled 
inter\entTons in the em ironi'.ent. 

H. Reasoned iiidi:merts 

1. Av^areiiess of costs. 

2. Tsc of standards that compare variahlos. 

.V C alculation of forced conclusioi fr-o;.. known stand wds. 
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ANNEX VI. Indicators of modernization attitudes 



InkclL's 

I. "faith in science and 
technology" 

man can control his 
environment. 

3. openness to change 
an() new experience 

4, ri'warjs according to 
contribution 

5, opinions or. trany issues 
and awareness of 
diversity 

6. dignity of otliers 

I oriented to' present oi' 
future, fiicti hours, 
punctual. 

H. oriented to planning 

4. people and institutions 
arc reliable and 
calculable 



Smith & Inkeles 

I, belief in science 
and medicine 

I. man can control his 
■ faie. 

}, openness to ideas 
and practices 

4. rewards according to 
contribution 

5. active in civic 
affairs 

' 6. openness to new 
people 

]. high educational 
aspiration 

I belief in birth 
control ■ 

9, interest in mass mddia 

lU. secular (vs, religious) 



Peshkin & Cohen 

A. I'conomic values 
•ri si: taking 
-planning for future 
-respect manual labour 

B, Political values 
-rigiitsofall people 
-political awareness 
-decentralized 
government 



Doob 

oriented to future 1. 

government has 
functions to perform 2. 
tor its citizens 

3, life li generally 3. 
pleasant; people 
control their 
destiny. 4. 



C. Intellectual values 4. patriotism 
-idea of progress 

-man controls his fate 5. scientific vicwpojnt 
-respect for science 

D. Social values 



-independence from 
^ family ^ 

-small family size 

-evaluate others by 

their performance 8, 
; -preference for 

city living 



5. 



people arc trust- 
worthf^nd generous 6. 



approve government 
leaders and policies], 

discredit tradition- 
al values and 
practice'. 



Kahl 

people control 
their destiny 

independence from 
family ties 

preference for 
city life 

independence from 
close workmate ties 

common can 
inlluence goi ern- 
ment policies 

high use of mass- 
media 



can 

raise his status 
in society. 



*tt"ks,AI«,"Thc 'Mmam rf Ma.".UM. Wcincr. (dl. «faWali«' TkOfrnks »/ O™.*, NX: Basic 
""l^^fsnii - Ala l"kdes,"n. OM falo: A Co™,ra,i« Soc,o.P,cholo,cal Mca.rc of UWM m.mf. 

toil* Kalil. Mm>.rmnl o/MoJotm", Auslin, Tc«s, Uiii^. of Tcjas Prcss,l%8. 
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' ANNEX V.l. 

Grid IV: Example of Grid I, focusing on a specific popu! on charac 
teristic/role related to ve specific educational iunction. 



Servicer 



School 



Functional Literacy 
classes 



Factory 
(on-job training) 



Koles 



Function: Cognitive education 



Or .iMiii/alKHi : 

lllllCfMtC WDrkCf 

111 i^of'K^ds in lus 
and suhsislciiLC. 



I woi'kci' with skilK :iful altitudes io Lliaiiu'c 

wor k UIcmI^iIiIv ) w hen jLOiiomK situatii)ii 
».haiu'cs, Jifca iiii|M*.t o\\ prodiKti\ il\ . 

(ii> l unctiofiul lilcrjcy c(}fU't'pt: llhtciMlc woi-k-oc is 
tiuulc I ilLM-.at j MimillaiiL\Misl\ \\ illi tniprov \ 
I'toJiKti\L- skills. More tocMs on prodiKliv if 
iIkui III (I) hill ^tiM ck'nicnts ot \^\\v^' litcracv 
(tU'Mhil;t\) inlirdtK V"!. l)ittL-r\Micc willi allcnia- 
li\c (!) in toais on U\iiM«)li>y\ and tininii.' of 
loarninL' proi. c-.*.. 

(nn iruttuny: lllitcralc w(Mkcr remains illi- 

iL'iJtc hut pcitornis crcMioniK tiinLlKui niDic 
ctt . icntl\ . I oui-v t-nlii ch nii produ^ ti\ il\ . lilllc 
oi- no spillo\cr into rioMlMlit\. atlUiulcs and 
i LMtlincss to pci."to['ni olhcf folcs. 
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ANNEX VIII 



Examples of innovative educational strategies and projcc'ts in Asia aimed 

at specific population groups* 

1. Chir.a — Education as part of a rural development strategy 

Of particular interest in China's recent educational elTorts are (a) 
the breaking of the old and rigid mould ot the lormal educational system, 
(b) the decentralisation of control and linancing ol lo^er levels of 
education and the use of the comniunt: as an instrument tor achieving 
v^idespread first-level education, (c) the reliance on mass media (radio, 
lo\^-co!it printed materials, posters, etc.) for educational purposes, 
including literacy iraining and skill tr^uning for rural dev elopmerU, 
(d) the extensive and versatile .use ut. army personnel in civilian edu- 
cation, and- (e) the synthesising ot toi mal and rion-tormal educational 
elements in new i'nstitutjons and programmes (e.g., the agricultural mid- 
dle school, and the cadre schools tor in-service education), 

'■ ■ ' 

2. Indonesia — A comprehensive locally initfated youth prograVnme 

This multifaceted vouth programme in Jombajag, liast Java, conceived 
and managed locally, serves a wide range. of learning needs of Jtjoys and 
girls (under age;. 20) through, practical activities in agriculture, retail- 
ing, cottage. industry, rice-processing, rural manutacturing and repairs, 
homo-makibg, health and cultural affairs. It also provides remedial 
work in primary school subjects. and cash-paving work opportunities. 
The prclgramtne demonstrates how a'Communitv can mobilise personnel 
and resources ♦ available at the local level — including, for example, 
schools, co-operatives, scouts, field agents of national ministries, a 
..teacher training institution, etc.— Vor a dvnamic prograrnme that serves 
youth and local development. -'riKr costs are comparativelv low and the 
prc>gpamme is partly self- support int,v ' ' * 

3. Republic of Korea — Training for agricufture 

The Republic ot Korea has ahunu>uallv large-scale, highlv developed 
4-K tvpe programme (air integral component of the national progran e 
for 'jra! development) which includes extensive training facilities, 

* IljIslmj (roni **Non-lbrnia! f, ducat ton for Rural Development; StrLMii,nhcnin^ I.carninp 
()p|\)rMutiii ICS (c)i' ( hiklrcii aiul Vouth". Intcr'iin rcpKM'l prepared tn the Interriatioiuil 
CoiM'.u;!,! U)V l ilu^ atioual Development. 
f.( ()S(K\ 8 t ehrnarv |g7,>, payes ^xS - 60. 
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particularly for farm machinery and repairs, and makes wide use of 
trained local volunteer leaders. The >oun^ farmers^ movement has a 
reported total membcrshipof over 6()0,(HH)enrolled in about 3(),0CX) clubs. 
Besides training at special centres the pro^'ramme includes individual 
and group projects, apprenticeships under progressive farmers, spe- 
cialized farm training and various community assistance projects. 

4. Malaysia — Co-ordinating youth activities 

Kfforts are being made in Maiavsia, especiallv through the Ministry 
ot Youth, Culture, and. Sports, to strengthen and co-ordinate various out- 
of-school educational opporUmities for vouth, and to give vouth a voice 
in the shaping of such programmes and broader opporUinities to parti- 
cipate in national development. 

Included are various youth organi/ataons (e.g., the Malaysia Asso- 
ciation of Vouth Clubs and 4-B clubs), local, training courses (for lea- 
dership and skill training) and pilot employ ment-generation projects. 
The ministry works with two representative vouth councils (the Malaysian. . 
Council of Youth and the National Consultative Council on Youth) to 
elicit young people's opinions and suggestions regarding gr/er.nment 
policies and programmes. / , . , 

5, Sri Lanka — A voluntary self-help movement 

Sj- • n/J^^/ S!n\inuuLi}hi. a community devclopmcnt/:.elf-help move-' 
ment, inspired by Buddhist philosophy, is aimed at upl ifting the mofif 
deprived rural communities. The programme contains significant edu- 
cational' ccmponeiits and extends to about 380 v illages. The typical - 
procedure is to organize ;i work camp in a prospective v illage where a 
number of ■ N.;n(u/c; V loung, idealistic volunteers w9.rk with willing 
villagers for several v.ecks on a much needed construction project^. ; 
This opportunity is used to instill, among v illagers the idea of organizing 
tbr,sCTf-improvcihent. Specific self-help projects are developed and the 
.Sc/rrc /civj trie's to guide the v illagersVactiv ities through its full- and 
part-time volunteers who have skills, knowledge or experience offer. 

/» 

6. Sri ^Lanka — A residential vocat4onal training prpgranime for rural 
youth - . ■ ^ ^ 

A residential, multipurpose and largely self-supporting ruraP^Boys * • 
Town" programme in Sri Lanka combines basic general education and 
training in agricultural and practical skills for employment and self- 
emploN^ment v ith the development of j^elf-reliance'and leadership abili-* 

1 Of ^ 
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tics. Adolescent boys are given practical training in producing ait the 
major crops that Sri Lanka's year-round growing season and fertile 
land permit, and in the common mechanical and trade skills that an en- 
tefrising villager should know — Carpentry ^ basic metal work, house 
construction, electric wiring, repairing generators and motors, etc. 
Important questions here are whether and how the principles and methods 
of this successful small-scale programme might be appliedcn a broader 
scale. 

7. Thailand — A large-scale school equivahency programme 

This **second chance" program!me in Thailarld^ — under the Ministry 
of Education — enables out-of-school adolescents (boys and girl:=) 
with four years of primary schooling to complete the equivalent of the 
next three primary grades and three grades at ^he secondarv level- and 
obt;iin ^n official school* certificate in less than half the time and at a 
fraction of the cost of regular schools. 

8. Thailand — An innovative approach to functional literacy 

This unusual and highly promising functional literac'V experiment 
sponsored by the Ministry of Education is open to adolescent?^ antl adults 
of both sexes. It, teaches literacy through a ree^amination of traditional 
concepts and practices regarding agriculture, nutrition, health, 
etc. / and by improving or correcting these concepts with scientific in- 
formation. Initial -evidence suggests that this programme — supplement- 
ed by village n^-wspapcr reading centres —is effective in motiv^Uing and 
sustaining the interest of the rural population in Ijteracy. 

9. Thailand — Skill training for out-of-school youth 

i ' ' 

The Mobile Trade Training School's programme operated by the Mi- 
nistry of "Education is a relatively large, innovative and comparative. y 
lov'-cost effort to provide a variety of useful r^n-farni occupational and 
homtmaktng skills for rural and small-town adolescent boys and girls. 
It is directed m^ainly to primary-school-leavers who do not continue 
in formal education. 
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Approaches to educational phMining in a 
population and societal context 



I. Introductory remarks 

The purpose of thrs paper'is to explore some ideas about how educa- 
tional planninit,' can be undertaken within a population and societal con- 
text without too many political conclusions implicit in the approach, or 
at leasH with a somewhat more explicit exposure of such conclusions. 

I ihall nqt, in this context, apply- any ri^'id definition of the planning 
function', or the rple of the planner. Whatev er definition we apply,jt 
appears that planning will to some extent he concerned with t^e following 
three elements of work .: description of factual situations, indications 
of de:;irablc policy directions, and development 6f appropriate strategies. 
. The following Comments will deal with those . elements .separately, 
though they should hardly be seen as ^'stages'.' in a planning process. Irf 
practice, they are fundamentally interdependent, and lliisisin all likeli- 
hood the way it has to be. 

' Traditional* planning theory Attempts to present the first and the last 
of 'these ele;nents, data gathering and programming, as the typically 
professional elerhcnts of the planning process,. while the establishment 
of policy^dirbctions is regarded as the political element iii the process. 
My thesis will be that all the.se planning elements are highly political. 
Both-the selection and^structuring'of dataandthe development of strate- 
gies imply political choices, which maybe far -more decisive for the^ 
final outcomp than the often more formal goal-setting operations. I am 
interested in exploring how this happens in current platining practices 
and how this influences the outcome of such activities. 

The .foUxDwing analysis is^ of necessity, sketchy. I have to confine 
-myself to a few cxarpplcs, and to a few comments on each of t.hem.Tt 
'appears to me, however, that^ a more exhaustive study of such issues 
would be highly rewarding, an4 also useful in illuminating what planning 
today .really is " ' 

II. Approaches to descriptior|s of reality 

It goes without sayir.g th4t reality/ can be described in an endless 
..niiniber of ways, none of whicH' ar6 exhaustive.^ We can only take a hasty 

bv KjcH Hide, HduLational pkmning Kpccialisl. Oslo. Noruay. , ^ 
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look at some of thosii iiiost I'rciiuentl\ used In a planning' context. 



Data o\y eponomic !rj>i<ji M\'wy and t)io consequent .7; (j/ 
)tu)}>iji resources are coMeetyJ and structured within the framework 
of national accouniing. Bearing in mind that conventional definitions of 
"economic. goods" are rather limited, suchdata are sti-il ver\ significant, 
also because the distribution of economic resources is higfvly correlated^ 
with the distribution of resources in'a much wider sense. Yet, bs.sChtial 
aspects ot stated policies escape the analvlical trarnowork provided by 
national account data^ Hven when supplemented b\ detailed descriptions 
of productive functions and jobs, the "relatiorishipsof such data to educa- 
t Tonal activities are rather. dubious. j . 

The development ot soeiiil imlicdufrs represeiits a t|iore comprehen- 
sive att'empt to provide information on the situation of indiv iduals on 
many dimensions. Such measures attempt to indicate kthe distribution 
among individuals of resources in the w idest possible sense, including 
knowledge and insight,- .health, working conditions, social activities,, 
"status", access to powej", ;^tc. Yet, the selectionof such welfare criteria* 
is based upon' what *Vg" think is important, It reflects the value 
structure and the, performance standards of predominant power-groups 
in society. As in the ca^o of national accounting, we mav even end'up 
with international standar<Ss reflecting predominant power-groups at a 
global level. • 

Another approach, less frequently used ona major scale, is the map- 
ping of soeictiii nistiriitioii.s. the roles performed bv them, the extent 
to which their services/are being used, and bv whom. The advantage of 
_SLKrh data: is that they ' link roles performed to'their institutional set- 
ting, which adds new, potentially operational variables to those brought 
out bv national accounting and social indicators. The con^.ept of iristi- 
tutional' roles or funcuons is difficult, however, andboth inter-institu- 
Uon'al an^.1 inter-personal relationships tend to escape the analysis. 

Dcniof^rdi'iii e o in it in<^ represents an open-ended approach, in the 
sense. that l!icre is no litttit to the number of ha racteri sties of individuals^ 
and individuals' sihiations which ' can be brought into the analy.sis. 
Traditional demography has c6ncentrated ov variables related to the 
repj'oduction of populations, bu- geographic, wCcijpat:onal and social da^a 
iiave iiKTeasingly b' :n brougl^t into IheTrame^'.ork of demographic data 
gatheririg. 

In prmciple, one could ima^'ine an extensioji of the type" jf stocky 
flow-matrices which have been developed for\^ducation ancl the economy 



(cf the Stonc-niodci). Individuals at an> agcmitjhtbc classified not only 
according to ihcir location within an educational s\stcm or\\ithin 
the economy, but also according to ^'eographic location, sex, lamily- 
situation, non-work roles, religious and cultural attiliations, social 
groupings, etc. Transfers between gr'oupings according to such classifi- 
cations can be mapped, and individual characteristics ma> be recorded 
and used as explanatorv variable:, in relation to such transfers. 

Studies may he undertaken in order to describe more accurately the 
implications for individuals of being located in an\ one of the "boxes" 
in such a multi-dimensional matrix, thus providing a basis for judgements 
about the desirability of such locations and possible transfers. 

t;ven in this case,, the selection of dimensions for such a matrix 
can only be based upon political choice. There is no guarantee that di- 
mensions essential to individuals will not escape the grid, and that 
elitist conceptions of what ought to be the interest of others will not 
predomini^te such a selection. 

/Xpproachcs with somewhat similar aims, arc time J)ml'^i'tift<^ and 
^'ivir/ sHu/ics-. In the first case a comprehensive recording is made of 
how individuals with different characteristics spend their time. The latter- 
approach concentrates on recording a maximum number of '^nents" 
occuring in a specific communiiv, an "event'' oflen Ix^ing defined as 
something which happens when two or more people meet. ; 

In both cases, the emphasis is on comprehensiveness. Yet, many 
things happen to individuals at the same time, and the researcher will 
have to select the specific feature of a ^^^'^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
■/ation which he finds most significant. Corresponding Iv , ots of thmgs 
mav happen to individuals which escape operational definitions of 
^V^vents" from the researchers' point of vievv. 

In addition, the attempt to be comprehensive in such studies has 
frequently limited them to rather small samples of indiv Wuals. When 
used on a larger scale, substantial simplifications are needed. The 
outcome then resembles more the kind of data emerging from extended 
demographic matrices, and the selection problems are of a similar 
nature We mav still have gained something in terms of closeness to in- 
dividual situations, but time utilization data and event studies offer little 
in terms of explanatorv variables. 

Kvent studies may conceivably throw some light on the nature of 
human interactions. Other, more macro-oriented studies of this pheno- 
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mciioii concentrate on descriptions of power structures anJ decision- 
making' processes. In principle, such studies coiikl be extended to cover 
also typical Ibrnis ol interactions at the individual level. In education, 
this vcould mean interactions betweeu pupil s, between pupils and teachers, 
and between teachers. 

Descriptions of this kind are beset w ith dilTiculties stemming from 
the elusive nature of the concept of power. Hven w ithiri a strictly 
hierarchical decision-making structure, there is gi*nuine bargaining go- 
mg* on at different levels. If we try to describe such interactions 
as transactions, our judgement of the relative gams for the parties 
involved will depend upon the sc;ile of measure we adopt. Such a scale 
may not correspond to the scales relevant to anv of the parties involved. 

We are here in the middle of the complexities connected w Uh the use 
of such phrases as "exploitation" and "imperialism," There- is hardly 
anv "objective" way of describing the extent to which such p^K^nomcna 
occur. Fven the individual's range of choice ma> only be a- fo^ Tial cri- 
terion in this context. 

Yet, studies of this kind appear to come close to some essential 
dimensions of human conditions, which tend to escape most of the other 
approaches described above. In principle, if should be possible to 
attach some descriptors concerning the nature of human interactions io 
both a system of social indicators, and to the "boxes" in a demographic 
accounting system. As far as 1 know, there have been few serious 
attempts to do this, and we may have to regard studies of human inter- 
actions in the framework of broader decision-making structures as a se- 
parate approach to descriptions of human conditions. 

Common to all these approaches to the gathering of data concerning 
human conditions is the basically political choice involved in selecting 
"relevant " data. Even the most general "programme of statistics", e.g. 
those offered by international organizations, involve such choices.- 

^ It should be noted i* this context, that the frequently applied distinc- 
tion between **quantitai.ve" and "qualitative" aspects is mainly a con- 
vention. Largely, such distinctions rellect previous priorities in terms 
of development ol measures and xcVxd] data gathering. Wc have usually 
been able to quantify what wehav- ;ound important enough to be concern- 
ed with. The "quantification bias" is mainly a rellection of previous po- 
litical choices. 

The actual selection of data in <} r^ntive approaches such as those 
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incniioncJ atxno, is iisiialU dcLidcd h> pio-dcfL'rmiiicd svstLMUS of 
Jala struLturr:^'. ciiilM'i:c from cstahlishci! ^'plannint,' techniques^', 

or sinipl) from conventional research appnniehes iles eloped ithin the 
differeni academie disciplines. The poIUill:! ehoues hav e al reads been 
built into such preeoneeised thinkinu models ol" a ''methoiioloiiieaT' or 
**pi\>lessionar* nature. 

riie various eonventional foi'nis of data structuring have usually 
specitk polilual connotations, and will be diseussed in the next section 
of this paper. The onl\ conclusion we will draw at this stage, is tliat 
the basic dula ^^athenng element in a plannini: process is of tundamental 
ix>litica! inipcMHance. The picture of realit> we start from, is decisive for 
i'ne ouuonie oi anv planning; anal) si s, and for' decisions derived from such 
an anal;. MS. But the picture of realitv which we .produce is not in anv 
wa> arbitrarv. It is, consciously or unconsciousK , a retlection of the 
kind of political outcomes which the> are likelv to \ield 

III. Transformations froni facts to policy directions 

f reqiientlv , descriptions of human conditions appear immediatelv to 
[X)int out some [X)lic\ direction. Few would disau'ree fo^su^^ijestions that 
people ought to be wealthier and healthier. Problems ^^'ise, however, 
about the distribution of such benefits between different groups, and 
alx)ut priorities to be attached to different benetits. 

lo a considerable extent, prioritv decisions of this kind are left 
to professional personnel operatinj.' in various fields Kach profevsion 
has, in fact, established sets of norms regulating' siic: / visions, provid- 
ing individual practitioners with the necessarv p^ siona! authority 
when sucii decisions are made. 

Among ccofiotnists the maxim of pro! it maxima'!-;. lias ^:,radaally been 
replaced b\ the one of CiNP-maximation. Such one-Jimensiona! oVijectives 
provide a basis for conclusic:>n^ about "optinaT' conditions w ithin a sub- 
svstem or in society as a whole. Kven when the range of objectives is 
v^idened. however, economists maintain their trust in market prices as 
an ^'objeetive'' measure of value. Without this axiomatic assumption the 
whole theoretical framework prov iding econonr sts w ith their analytical 
tools breaks down. There would tben be no '"objective'' information to be 
drawn from rate-of-return anaUsis or cost-benelit analysis ba.^ed on 
actual and shadow prices. 

The concept of demand is often frequentJv used bv economists as 
a guide to policy directions. As factors determining human needs fall 
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mainly outside the set of variables dealt with h\ economif^ts, their 
usual technique is limited to various forms of trend prolongations^ 
Such trend prolongations may even be used as a normative basis for 
long-term allocations of public resources, as -veil as more specifically 
for predicting inflow into educational systems. U is interesting to 
note that sociologists, being far more aware of the lack of autonomy of 
"demand" in relation to public policies, have rarely contributed to nor- 
mativi^ conclusions based on "social demand."' 

The ifit'dicid professions have iong since developed their normative 
concept of health which, like the GNP. h^is acquired its international 
definition. While such a professional health concept is still largely 
accepted as "objective" in casuistic practice, it is increasingly challenge 
ed in the field of social medicine. The increasing real i/ation of the 
importance of psychosomatic problems also brings out the narrowness 
of the factor-set included in medical thinking models.- 

Psychologists have never quite succeeded in establishing a similar 
concept of "mental health", though not for lack of trying. Elements of 
this are discernible, however, in Piagetan psychology, and in child 
development theories. The idea of a "normal" form of personal develop- 
ment is an active force in psychological and educational thinking, pro- 
viding a basis for apparently professional normative decisions. 

Approaches with similar aims are found in the establishment of 
^naxonomies" and '^hierarchies of human needs", through which policy 
directions can be derived from descriptive data. The application of ideas 
from Bloom and Maslow are illustrative example of this. 

Another approach among cducdtiofhilists is the well establ shed form 
of "curriculum development", more recently emerging as a scientific 
discipline in itself. Various implicit value-assumptions are applied in 
this context, from assumptions about the existence of an inherent logic 
in the different scientific subjects, to equally obscure adaptability 
norms, human development ideologies or feedback directed programmed 
instruction. Major studies are undertaken on the assumption that one can 
establish a scale of educational performance common to all nations, and 
plans exist to export curriculum work based on such assumptions on a 
wholesale basis to developing countries, 

I . It rijav be Intercstinp to note that the axiomatic basis of the demand theory even in 
current economic theory was established hy the classical Austrian economists, 
who pot it trom the speculative rs>choloMy of Wilhelm Wundt. His 1(X) year old 
psvcholopical tlieories on human needs have, of course, lon^^ since been abandoned 
by psNcholoirists. 
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More extensive "assessments ot needs'' are undertaken b\ .soriolo- 
ifists, trying to measure prelerenee scales rredominanl in various 
sectors of society. As individual preferences vull aluavs he the function 
of conceived alternatives, such needs assessments offer wide possibi- 
lities for interpretations. This is also true for attempts at "participa- 
tory planning" based on the participation in goal lormulation of a maxi- 
mum number of individiuals. The logical extension of such activities, the 
use of extensive Gallup polls, suffers, of course, from the same limi- 
tations and dubious validity. 

Sociologists have never succeeded in esJablishinga "deus ex machina'' 
in the form of "the sociological man."'' Yel, the concept of institutional 
and individual roles offers the possibility of defining a set of "balance" 
criteria. Adding the condition of mininii/in,^ conflict, one is again pro- 
vided with a mechanism whereby "professional" political answei's can 
be obtained. 

Studies of power-structures and interest group interplay by social 
scicntisK offer similar possibilities. The tendency to use balance 
criteria as a normative indicator is also present in many studies of 
this nature.^ 

- Such concepts as "non-exploitation" or "pon-imperialism" are 
clearly normative, though widely accepted as inherently good. Yet, such 
concepts can only be maintained as inherently good as long as their 
meaning is subjective, based on the value-structure of the individual 
uiiing them. The moment conventional "definitions of inter-personal, 
validity are established, the concepts loose their characteristic of 
being good per se.^ Yet, various expert groups are keenly competing for 
the right to define such concepts on the strength of their professional 
authority. 

The fight between professional groups for the right to provide the 
authorized definitions of basically normative concepts is a typical 
phenomenon in the process of transforming fact* -^o policy directions. 
An illustration of the form such competition .ake is provided by 
current tendencies in the formalalion ofpolf* mIs. Quite frequently. 



1 . Ralf Dahrcndorf once tried. 

2. It IS interestini,' to note the occurrence of similar phenomena In emerijinK^ ecolo- 
LMCdl ideolo^Mes. in uhieh siron^' nornuUi^e assumptions are built into concepts of 

''balance'*. ^ ■ u . rr- — > 

-V The\ share this fate with several other normative concepts, such as ellicicncy , 
"peace". **non-vioU*nce*\:,**rrotTress*\ etc. 
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oClKial goal statcnicrUs (or an orcrational aLli\il> include as a separate 
objective "the efficient utili/iition of resources" for the achievement 
ol other ^:tated goals. ApparcrUK, ihis is ^uite rediiiKlaiit, since a com- 
mitment to other ohjecti\es logicalK implies their maximum achieve- 
ment with available resources. The hidden meaning of this additional 
element of the goal Ibrmulation is, however, real enough. It offers a 
lever by which assum<^d experts on 'YMficiencv " can apply their own 
notions ol objectives, built into their efficiencv concepts, a-s a basis for 
steering the activity. The resulting over-determination of the decision- 
making model is frequentiv solved by the objectives, as seen bv opera- 
tive units, having to vield. This is especiallv the case when efficiency 
judgements are iinkcj to resource allocation functions. 

The result is fairlv regularly a shift in power from operational 
agencies to agencies responsible lor budgeting and efficiency control, 
which usually means a superior position for the professional authority 
of the economists. 

The fight between professions for the right to define objectives 
takes somewhat similar forms on the border-line betv^een medicine and 
psychology, between technologists, economists and anthropologists, etc. 
An essential dimension of political choice is, in fact, the official recog- 
nition that various forms of expertise are relevant to problems of poli- 
tical importance. Some of the difficulties encountered in developing coun- 
tries in spreading ^Western values are clearly due to the lack of corres- 
ponding professional groups those countries, and many forms of "tech- 
nical assistance" mav be viewed in this light. 

Built-in value assumptions also develop vMthin institutions and various 
sub-systems in society, frequently related to predominant profess;ional 
groups, but not always corresponding to the latter. Public administration, 
school systems, universities, social care sv stems, enterprise systems, 
develop their own internal value structures. As for the professions, 
societal dynamics tends to destroy established patterns of division of 
labour, and institutional competition jor recognized authority is well 
known and apparently increasing. Again, the granting of such institutional 
authority is an important dimension of policv -making. 

The development of techniques for providing "objective" policy 
directions is not limited to professions and institutions alone. There 
exists a series of "<^cficrLili<:t dpvrodLlic.<'\ often developed by groups 
striving to obtain their own professional status. "Systems analysts", 
^'evaluafors'', "budget specialists", "planners", ^'future researchers" 
are varieties of this brand, 
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The idea that one can develop a common weMare indicator based on 
a set of social indicators is an illustrationof the technic{ues used. Various 
forms of cost-benefit analysis and *'accoiiniabilit> " based on pre-stated 
objectives belong to th(^ same family. One nia> also count programme 
budgeting approaches, N^'ith their insistence upon attributing one-dimen- 
sional objectives to each activity, and the resulting shift of power towards 
efficiency control expertise. 

All these approaches accept, at least in principle, that some explicit 
input of political vuliics is necessary. There i:i, however, very little 
evidence that such inputs are really forthcoming, in a way which permits 
an effective political steering. The lack of realism in the assumption 
that pre-stated operational goals are an input into optimation processes 
may be illustrated simply by stating what is involved: 

In a multi-purpose process, politicians arc expected to state the 
objectives of the operations in mea-vurable terms. In addition, they 
will have to provide specific value \\eights for each of the objectives 
(normal priority statements are inoperational in this context). In a 
realistic case, however, value weights are a function not only of the 
actual level of achievement of the objective in question, hut also of the 
level of achievement of other competing objectives. Furthermore, 
objectives are not only competing for resources, they are frequently 
inter-related in a "lechnicaT' sense, being complementary oralternative. 

But this is not all. A responsible politician cannot only be concerned 
with the achievement of stated objectives. He must also, in fact, take into 
account other actual outcomes of the operation in question, and provide 
proper evaluations of such outcomes. Furthermore, he is faced with the 
reality that in most operations political importance cannot only be at- 
tached to the final "products'' of the activity. Values will also have to be 
•attached to various possible forms of the process itself. 

If a politician were able to provide all these inputs into a planning 
process, the likelihood is that we would end up with an over-determined 
system, which in principle cannot be programmed. The realistic as- 
sumption, however, is that no politician can conceivably fulfil such 
requirements, leaving in fact essential decisions to the professional ex- 
pertise constructing the decision-making mudeL 

It still remains tocomment upon the use of future rcwarch as a means 
of finding "professionaT' answers to political questions. The simplistic 
approach to this consists of more or less sophisticated extrapolations 
of current trc>uL<, in which the implicit political choice lies in the selec- 
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tion of assumed ''autonomous" variables tor projection. 

A somewhat more complex technique is the jort't\i.<tiu^^ oj tcdi^iolo^ii 
cdl ilcvelopfncnt.^. When the assumption is added that such developments 
determine more or less strictly other features of society, a picture of the 
future iS" provided, to which politicians can only find the best way to 
accommodate. A variation of this approach is the establishment of a .<o- 
i iftdl /vpo/i);Tv. based on the assumption that "development" is an appro- 
ximatively linear process, leading all nations througfi the same histori- 
cal phases. 

Hven more intricate alternatives are provided b\ the application of 
(Iclplii trrh}}iiiii('.<, bringing out possibilities for ( onsensus among expert 
elite-groups. Somewhat similar effects are obtained through cro.^s tnatris 
stu(iic> nf cvcfits, establishing "likely" futures as a consequence of 
imputed probabilities for event correlation, as estimated by "experts". 
i'orci\isti>i^ "wiiue dyiiiUtiics", is another version of the same nature, 
removing the static aspect of needs assessment techniques, and offering 
at the same time even more freedom for expert interpretation of the find- 
ings. 

The writing of ".<rL'}u\rios'' m.ore explicitly offer.> choices between 
different feasible futures. Built into all forms of .. scenario-writing, 
however, arc specific notions about the inter-relationship between phe- 
nometia and about incompatibility between phenomena belonging to dif- 
ferent scenarios. A specific vision of how society operates is needed 
to write scenarios of this kind, if they are supposed to offer real alter- 
natives. In addition, no choice can disregard the aspect of feasibility, 
which again requires the normative judgement of the experts involved 
in the exercise. There are strong reasons to ask what is left for choice 
based on explicit political premises. 

Structuring of data is needed if thoy arc to have a meaningful use 
at all. We just have to realize that most of the established patterns 
of data structuring have stfong built-in elemeiUs of preconceived con- 
clusions. They stem from the selection of variables judged to be rele- 
vant, -and from hidden value assumptions built into the thinking models 
offerqd as a basis tor decisioiKS. The fact that such value elements are 
fairly predictable if we know the type of expert or the type of institution 
charged with the structuring of data, indicates that such value biase:'; 
are far from arbitrary. They stem from group interests internalized by 
those who undertake the analysis. 

This possibility of prcdictdhle i\iluc biases, however, may also,' 
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when clearly recognized, offer politicians a widened range of choice. If 
expert groups are not too firmly roofed in the institutionalised political 
structure of a soc-iety, politicians can to some extejit choose expertise 
according to their value preferences, or thev can create confrontations 
between groups or instVtutions with different value structures, and thus 
neutralize at least some of the value biases. This may, in fact, offer 
more of a leeway for political decisions than any of the alternative op- 
tions for policitical action offered by specific expert groups. 

Yet, as long as professional or institutional authority is largely 
accepted by most people, the options left to politicians may s|ill be rather 
limited. If those formally respon^^ible for political decisions are to make 
this responsibility real, it will require a fairly general understanding of 
the extent to which professional .mci inslitutional groups actually undertake 
the transformation of facts int: policy directions, and the ways in which 
this is done. With public opinic/zis strongly influenced by exactly those 
groups whose power would be tfircatened b> such a development, at- 
tempts to strengthen decision-making on explicit political premises 
w ill certainly involve a fair amount of up-hill work. 

IV. Choice of strategies 

In current planning theory it is frequently assumed that when general 
policy directions are given, the development of an appropriate implemen- 
tation strategy is primarily a task for planners and other experts. 
The implicit assumption here is that a set of predetermined goals is 
expressed in terms of "products" of a -s>steni; while the way in which 
such goals are achieved is ''neutraT' in relation to such goals. Further- 
more, if the system should produce other outcomes than those related 
to pre-stated goals they, too, are without political relevance. 

It is extremely unlikely that such conditions will be found in political 
operations of any significance In a complex operation such as education, 
what we regard as means in relation to general policy objectives can- 
not be judged per se. Quite irrespective of their impact on pre-stated 
goals, our choice of means has far-reaching political implications, if 
we do not close our eyes to the fact that even children and young people 
are human beings, spending a considerable part of their life within the 
walls of educational institutions. 

Our knowledge of the actual consequences of what we do in schools 
is scarce. Yet, it is easy to show that even well-established consequences 
escape most official formulations of educational objectives, especially 
consequences of a less desirable nature. Neither the formal nor the actual 
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respond ibi I itv of politicians does, however, permit them to Meglect such 
consequences/ and anv* strategy Tor implementation hased solely on pre- 
stated objectives is,^ th'erelore, lx)iind to be inappropriate. 

The fact that process ijtiMitirs dful unspi'citicd conin'tjucuccs arc 
politically important, has inter-esting elTects. It makes the experience of 
those directly involved in the process, in education primarily pupils and 
students, but also teachers, very relevant lor making policy decisions. 
Such experiences can be claimed lo be as relevant as the expert know- 
ledge of those running and programming the svstcms. This means, 
therefore, that the undisputed authority of sy:>tems experts is severely 
threatened. Decisions cannot only be made centrally on the basis of in- 
formation and strategies developed by expert groups; tho<^^* directly 
involved should have a say in such decisions. This mav bean important 
reason why planners, curriculum developers, and scJiool administrators 
find it so difficult to recogni/e the political imporuMicc o; ihose process 
qualities and outcomes not specified in goal statements. 

Strategies can take all sorts of forms, and there is hardly -any basis 
for suggesting a more rigid iypolo^y ot str^inyics. However, it might 
be possible to group strategies- according to some essential features, 
bearrng in mind at the grouping will depend upon what features are 
thought essential, and that extensive overlap is conceivable. \ 

/ Strategies ma> aim tnaxinjum corisistcficy dtnl predict ability within 
a system. This presupposes a set of operational goals accorc!ing to 
which behaviour within the system can be programmed. Only decisions 
supposed to be ''neutraT' in relation to the stated goals are left to the 
lower levels of a hierarchical system of organization. Those being 
served by the system are external to it, those involved are tool^ or raw 
material in a production process which accords to external product 
specjlications. Adaptation to new circumstances can only come through 
chaiiges at the top of the decision-making hierarchy, either through 
new information or new central policy (direction. 

Another cluster of strategies reiy heavilv on ''proics/wnaUzatioi". 
In principle, the assumption may be that wide areas of decisions are 
^'neutraT' in relation to the general objectives of the svstem, andi;an 
thus be left to experts who know best how such objectives can be achieved. 
In practice, for reasons discussed above, such strategies mav easily 
be limited to the establishment of an institutional framework' within 
which selective professional groups operate according to their specific 
value structures. The political choice will mainlv be in terms of what 
expert groups to use. Should one mainly trust ordinarv teachers, or 
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develop a set of "super-teaclK^rs^^ directing the functions ot* inferior 
teacher categories? Should one rel> ihxmi external rcscan;h-hased pro- 
grammers and devejopers, possiblvMOOled in specific disciplines of 
one's choice or should one 'accept the predoniinance of e^pertise in 
general techniques of -efficiency control? Whatever the ani,wer. the 
implication is that any group involved in the system, experts or non- , 
experts, -will have to accept per formance standards set by otrhcrs. 

An alternative, however, may be to let different professional groups 
control different parts of the system, or different functions v^ithi-n U, 
accepting the ensuing lack of consistency in the functioning o»' the system 
as a whole. An example of the latter would be aTr^i^Ti^ry'school system 
dorHinaicd by child-development-oriented classroom teachers, a secon- 
dary school system dominated by discipline-based, research-orknted 
subject ' teachers, a vocational school system dominated by probkm- 
orientcd, industry-based technical experts, and \^ith separate, ncyi- 
inti^grated agencies for "school psychology'\ school building, audio 
visual media, etc. 

A third group ot strategic approaches ma> be termed ' marhct 
strdtei^ics'\ ^Onc extreme version is found in cases of "performance 
contracting" and some of ihc ideas about voucher systems. The more 
general principle of such strategies is to* offer education as a service 
to those interest groups which dominate c^arrent society, and facilitate 
their maximum control over the education system. Whether this happens 
through more traditional market transactioids, or through more sophis- 
ticated forms of influence is not decisive in this context. 

School-community integration mav be one \ersion of such strate?.Mes, 
provided that policies in this respect are not selective. Then strcm^th 
or weaknesses in the local community will be reflected \u school, 
and in the life chahcjs of those attendin- it.l Yet. even in thif. case edu- 
cational policy cannot quite escape at least implicit choices about 
^ch :of. several competing ii.terest groups will gain control. Kven 
so-called "free competition'^ has its rules of the game, which in 
fact largely determine the outcome. Crallenges to set rule.s froir. groups 
striving for more access to power, v ill nurrtially call for polu ) mea- 
sures to restore "law and order." 

Another set of strategies might be characterized by flexible use 
- ;.)()//( V ifjstrunioits. An important distinction between legal, financial 



Sdiool-commuhitv intc^'ration as part ol" a Jclihcrate ctlort to raise the status ot 
certain communities ma> be part ot stratc^'ies With quite diftcrcnt implications. 
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and iiitbrmativc instruments ot'rolic> stems from the degree of rigidity 
by which thcv attempt to control behav lour within the s>steni. It should 
he noted, however, that this degree of rigidit> does not necessarii^ 
correlate well with tlie exteiU to which such instruments succeed in 
jntluencing behaviour. Yet, the range ot discretion at various levels within 
the system is determined In the instrument mi\. 

^ Moving towards an extensiv e use of inrormutional i t>st rumen ts, 
andrather^restricted use ot legal ones, mav have piofound implications 
tor an educational "^system, in the, extreme, such a development may 
approach either the market strategies or the prolessioti;il strategics 
" 'indicated' above. It, however, the strategy mainlv aims at vsidened choices 
tor indivjduals within the sv stern, and in particular the iridividual stu- 
dent, the instrument mix must be such as to guard against directive 
authority from above being substituted b> local t>rann\. We mav then 
arrive at a set ot strategies characterized b> their concern lor service 
towards the genuine Clients of the educational svsteni. 

L%ach of the strategv .clusters sketchii> outlined atK)vc has profound 
apolitical implications. They are likely to enhance the achievement 

of certain policy objectives, and hamper or prohibit the achievement of 
■others. What frequctitiv happens', T*?? that expert groups advocate the 
'choice ot certain stratejtics which mav serve iiieir particulrrrTTtTrpo.ses, 

or at lea:^t'C;nerge fromHheir prolessiuoal thinking models as the "rKfi- 

tral" solution, while being at tiie same time incompatible w ith objec- 
■«tivcs sought' by politicians. The choice of strategies cannot primarily 

be based on protes^^ional premises, it is a highlv politieal element of 

liny planning process. 

V, Planning functions and roles : 

If any les^iion should be drjuwn from' the previous analysis, it would 
have ^to be that both planning and (jecisioii-makmg, and factual and 
normative elements of this process; -H'e so fundamentally intertwined 
that an attempt to distinguish bet\\A:^ it lurk lions and roles according to 
such critcria^r becomes rather ;ui.aPH>giess. There is no planning 
functiori which does not-'involve dccisyon-making, there are no genuinely 
"value tree" fields for professic:iaI juuA»einent. 

1 would draw the conclusion that as a tunctioiK^plannirtg^is by neces- 
sity part of a decision-making process, A formally separate pianning 
process becomes a decision-making process by itself, in competition 
-with the processes taking place w ithin brgani/ational structures tbrmally 
charged, with decision-making. It follows that planning as a function 
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caimot be the prerogative of a specific profession, on the contrary it . 
is a necessary part of the professional execution of policy-making and 
administration. 

ir we assume that planning should not be a power base for a new 
professional group, but a means of improving decision-making processes 
tor whatever purposes, the planning function must avoid the domina.ice 
of any specific professional group or research discipline. It must also 
avoid' too slrong adherence to specific techniques, which again usually 
emerges from specialized disciplines. There must be no a prrori 
restrictions to the set of variables to be brought into a plannmg analy- 
sis, and there must be no standard approach to the structuring of data 
found relevant. 

Which data to be found relevant, and what structuring to be found 
friiitfiil must depend upon the general concerns of the system for which 
planning is being undertaken. Beyond that, and also as an expression 
of loyalty to the system, there must be a constant search for the un- 
expected and latent consequences of th: system's operations, and for its 
impact upon the operatiohs of other systems, even if such data would 
raise doubts about established system policies. Such effects are likely 
to cause backlashes for the system in any case; it is better then to 
have them explored and examined in time by the system itself. 

Forms of data structuring are related to approaches to pedagogical 
tasks At the one-extreme, a successful' educational situation brings the 
student to a preconceived conclusion. At the other extreme, a fruitful 
educational situation triggers off thought-processes w ithin the student, 
the outcome of which is quite open except for the increased understand-^ 
iiig ac(juired by the student. 

The latter approach does not ' simply., correspond to cases in which 
planner/^ present policy-makers with more than one alternative solution 
to their problems, wilt indications of their respective consequences. 
The outcon>e of a planning proce.ss should be a more profound under- 
standing among decision-makers, whether they are formally termed 
politicians or not, of the human conditions involved, of he existing 
- mssibihties for changing those conditions, ^"^ o'' l^^^^^'^'^f '^J'; 
cations connected will, (X)ssible changes. Above all, it should be made 
clear that things are not "wel-l in hand" if a specific alternative is chosen. 
The responsibility for decisions is not limited to the stated intentions 
only- The function of planning is not to. solve the problems of decision- 
maker^ for them, it is a means by which decision-makers can them- 
selves 'find solutions to their problems, and solutions based on a more 
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profound understanding of the i'oae.s involved. 



In other contexts, I have gO' norc deeply into the question of Ihe 
.role of planners. In this conne. .>n, 1 only want to point to the logical 
conclusion of a planning function as defined above. A planner cannot 
then be someone monopolizing the function of planning. On the contrary, 
his task will be to assist in the proper functioning of planning at all levels 
within an organizational system. In all likelihood, the performance c'/this 
task presupposes the lack of prescriptive authority for the planner over 
others within the organization. Whatever advice or information he has 
to give, will then be accepted by others only to the extent that they feel 
their own purposes served by it. If they do not, the planner should have 
no means of enforcing his views. 

Such a conception of the planners' role precludes combinations with 
controlling roles, or staff roles involving access to central decision- 
making points for imposing advice upon lower levels. On the other hand, 
it presupposes integration within an organizational system, it is not 
compatible with external agencies operating in their own right, or 
with the occasional consultancy role. It implies loyalty to the general 
objectives of the system, and precludes simultaneous loyalties to exter- 
nal instances. This, incidentalK , seems to nile out a substantial part of 
so-called "technical assistance" from this definition of a planner's role. 
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Population Groups and Educational Provision: 
A Challenge for Planners 



1 

L The idea behind this paper is neither new nor startling: it is 
possible to provide education to diverse population groups by making 
use of a variety of educational resources. Put another \^ay, by adjusting 
educational systems, broadly defined, it is possible to meet the educa- 
tional needs of different population groups. The paper itself grew from a 
short journey to Indonesia in July 1973, and an attempt to consider the 
feasibility of the idea when applied to an Asian setting, to examme- 
even to define-its component parts in the face of Asian realities. 

2. What follows is more or less specific to Indonesia and-a fact to 
be noted from the outset-it may be impreciseU so. Despite a wide 
variety of help /i^^tn by many individuals as well as institutions, the 
factual base in somo instances may he incorrect; the impressions based 
on misunderstandings and hence misleading. Secondly no assumptions 
should be made concerning the extent to which any of the content is 
generalisable to another. Asian setting. What follows then is doubly 
tentative, and the writer accepts full responsibility for errors of per- 
ception as well as of fact. 

3. Undoubtedly, Indonesia does provide an opportunitv to discover many 
of the difficulties inherent in the basic idea and to sense-if not fully to 
grasp-some of the complexities involved. Some of the conceptual diffi- 
culties are familiar. It is difficult to determine what is an educational 
provision and what is not, what is an educational resource and what js 
not, and whether or not the limits of the definition are best established 
in terms of their relationship to certain stated goals. More difTiculties 
cluster around the concepts of need and demand, difficulties familiar 
to anyone who has given serious thought to the question of in whose in- 
terests an education system is meant to operate and for what specific 
purposes its energies should be harnessed, if indeed they should be 
harnessed at all. The literal difficulties; those not only of definition 
but of listing; those of articulating a goal structure and relating it to 
the means of Vulfilling it; those of developing an organisational system 
adequate for realising and maintaining it, may become more familiar 
once the conceptual difficulties are overcome. 

bv Susanne Mov^at. OHCD C cntre tor EJucationat Research and Innovation. Pans. 
France. 
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4; 111 Indonesia, the rhetoric appropriate to a radical restructuring 
of an educational system is never far from the surface. Concepts ol 
formal, informal and non-formal education are discussed \vith familiarity 
and frequency. Articles elucidate the implications of implementing a 
system of life-long learning. Sensitive observers refer in conversa- 
tion to the family as an existing educational institution in Asia. They 
think seriously of whether it is necessary to replicate the education-as- 
formal-schooling equation of Europe and America and, if not, what risks 
arc being taken with the lives of citizens and where responsibility w ill 
be accepted for the necessary social manipulation. Plans are afoot for 
the development of "learning centres" which, at least in the descriptive 
and very non-specific literature dealing '«iui ihem, promise to put into 
praLticc tiic LOiiLcpis of educational provision related to individual need 
tliat are elsewhere only contemplated b\ educational reformers. 

5. The talk is exciting and is convincing to the extent that it rellects 
a reali.stic appraisal of existing needs and provisions b> a people com- 
mitted to education and concerned about its future. VVhat is harder to 
determine is whether the ideas can ever become realities. The extent 
to which the government is commiticd; the extent to which thoughts of 
education in terms of schoolingare not sodeep!> ingrained as to make the 
next or alternative step literall> if not mentall> impossible; the extent 
to which agencies and institutions already involved in educational pro- 
vision since Independence can rearrange or reallocate their existing 
responsibilities and work together in a new and untried scheme; the 
extent to which there is a willingness to depend on people rather than 
on equipment; the extent to which the necessar> managerial capabilities 
and personnel skills can be found or developed— all are imponderables, 
and all give cause for serious concern. So does the question of economic 
feasibility, of cost and of cost-benefit. 

6. None of this is surprising considering just the geographic and 
demographic aspects of the situation involved. The bare facts are fami- 
liar enough: a population of more than 120 million spread out over 
a land area of 2 billion square kilometres, of which some 12 per cent 
overall is under cultivation but some 72 per cent of the employed popu- 
lation is working in agriculture. It is estimated that the annual urban 
growth rate will be 4.6 per cent for 1070-75;^ in Jakarta, as elsewhere, 
the thousands of people who leave the country to search for something 
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better in the city are a physical and unavoidable rresence. The overall 
density of population is 62 per sq. km of which some 82 per cent is 
rural; the population density in Java, where it is heaviest, is 580 per sq. 
km.' 

7. The population growth rate is estimated variously at 2.6 per cent 
and ^ 8 per cent:^ a san.ple census conducted in 1970 indicates a growth 
rate'^of 2.68 per cent in 1970-71.'* The age structure of the population 
in 1970 is also significanti^ 
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The dependency ratio (numboi' of persons of dependent age per 100 
pel . jns of working age) is estimated cv 79,^ 

8. Figui ts vary, but achievements in terms of school enrolment are 
impressive, 78.5 per cent of the 7 to 13 age group are enrolled in school 
(ordinary and religious); 19.5 per cent of the 14 to 16 age group; 9.8 
per cent of the 17 to lO age group.'^ At first glance this is reassurmg, 
as are projections of future enrolment. The temptation must be strong to 
concentrate available energies* and resources on strengthening the 
existing school svstem and ol g. -ing it sole responsibility in Indonesia 
as elsewhere for the vocational, social, and cultural advancement of 
individuals and the nation. 

9. Then reality of another sort intrudes. Even leaving aside drop-out 
rates, and very' real doubts as to how etTectively the enrolment rates 
translate into quantity of hours or quality of curriculum and teaching. 

1 Other fleurcs in this raragrarh are taken from Staiisiik Pcndidikan, A rut^lication 
of the Office of Fducational De%clormcnt ( BPP), Mini str% of F.diication and Culture, 
Jakarta, 1972. 

Population Council. Country Profiles - Indonesia. New York, 1971. 

3. United Nations Demoprarhic Year Book, 1970, cited in Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion, op. cit, ... * ■ I 

4 Unesco, Educational Profile - Indonesia. 1970-71 (mimeoJ; basc^d on material 
collected h% a project preparation/appr^iisal mission, Mav-June. 1972 

5. Ihid. 



Population Council, op. cit. ^ 
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There are 3 million 6 to 14 vear-olds }iot in school, 12 million 14 to 
19 year-olds not in school, 45 million adults bcvoiid the age of 20nof 
in school. The matter can be put even more hluntU: "(iovcrnment expen- 
diture allocated for education amoLints to 20 per cent of the entire 

State budget is distributed in all departments (and) is enjoyed 

bv 15 per cent of the entire Indonesian people, i.e. children and 

adultjs sMidving."^ There are also close to 25 million children who 
have not yel entered school. In this context, talk of restructuring 
'"^ ifionai ; rovision becomes more than a luxurv. 

IVi L, lerw . -[^I planning, the significant question may well be not 
So !; h where the non-school population is not, but where it is. How 
man\. jv-: reached or reachable bv any of the information-disseminating 
networks that exist? Some hundreds of thousands of people are touched 
bv the existing out-of-schoci activ ities of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture as well as of the six other Ministries engaged in extension 
activities of one sort or another; some private organisations are also 
dctiNc, pc^rtit iU^rh in urban areas. Information seemingly docs not 
exist, howeviM , 'bout who reads newspapers, who listens to radio, who 
does neither is in another organisation that could be utilized for 
specific educat'.onal purposes, who is not in anv svstem. 

11. The dilemma thus posed is illustrated by some current problems 
ot population education. Recently a two-week seminar with representa- 
tives from several private organisations and government departments 
agreed ihii the urgent target group for immediate population education 
are those 12 million men and women between the ages of 14 and 19 who 
are not in school. It V:as further agreed that the existing infrastructure 
would be used to conv ey the appropriate messages to them. For instance, 
a youth magazine is planned, under the auspices of the Ministry of In^ 
formation, to include population education information; the Agriculture 
Department has undertaken to use its networks, etc. 

12. This too is an instance wh^jre the need — i.e. population educa- 
tion — has been clearly enough defined, even if details of curricula and 
teaching methodology are not yet settled, and where the target population 
group has been identified. The situation becomes more complicated if 

1. Siidarmadi. S. **Lifcloni: Hducal and Development". In Pnsmd Maj^azirw. April 
1^72 (Linotficial translation). Klseviherc. (e.tr. Chapter 11. "Desc ription of Non- 
Fornial J-dueation Activities". Contributions of Out-of-School Education to Sational 
Development, Jakarta. Office ol' HOucational Development. Ministrv of Fducation 
andCnlture. X^'^l) it i s slated that tiie nuniher of ptinuux s^IuhiI J''o|\Mits is as Iiijli 
as .H) per cent, and that those studerit^s who go on to Junior and Senior secondarv 
school are 10 per ^.ent in niimf^er respectiveh . 
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no less urgent v;hen the realms of the undefined need and the undefined 
target group are entered: in brief, when one considers the overall goals 
of education in a countrv like Indonesia, how tlicv are translated into 
individual demand or need, how the\ are then translated into the objec- 
tives of particular programmes or projects. 

Hi 

13. Kducalion has a clear purpose in Indonesia. It is closel> linked 
with national development goals, meant to support these goals and. to 
make their realisation possible. The government's commitment to educa- 
tion is equally clear, as Article 31 of the Constitution of the Republic 
of Indonesia indicates: 

Sect. I: tverv citizen shall have the right to obtain education. 
Sect. 2: The Government shall establish a s> stem of national educa- 
tion provided bv law . 

14. But what does education for development niean? Generally it is 
interpreted by Indonesians to include not onlv 'the teaching of basic skills 
such as those of agricultural or vocational pursuits, "but also (and at 
lea. St ir* the literature emphasis is placed on thi^ second a v poet) the 
development of individual character, the development of skills and atti- 
tudes suitable to a changing society, the formation of values. The ^ct of. 
^:ducational Principles enacted in 1946 sets forth this dual purpose: 

"The objectives of education and instruction are to turn out men 
with character and capabilities, and make democratic citizens 
who are responsible to promote the welfare of the community and 
the country.'' 

The explanation given for this is that '^development" is not only 
a question of the Gross National Product and various economic indica- 
tors, but also a question of changing of attitudes and thinking patterns so 
as to enable people to participate in development, to enable development 
to be felt by the people. The basic difficulty is t||[at ultimately the 
descriptions seem to run around each other in circles: there appears 
to have been little articulation of exactly what these attributes of cha- 
racter or attitude are. Perhaps the task is impossible, but it seems 
necessary that the attempt be made before any serious attention can be 
given to the question of educational means by which the objectives can 
be realised. 



15. An instance of the confusion inherent in the skill vs. attitude 
dichotomy is to be found in the literacy programmes. One result of the 
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emphasis placed on education by the founders of the Republic is that 
the-Ministry of Education and Culture (now in particular the Directorate 
of Community Education) has been deeply in\olved in "non-formal" 
education, i.e. adult and out-of-school education, ever since 1946. 
In the early years, emphasis was placed on extension of basic literacy. 
Here again the achievements have been impressive; in 1964 it was pos- 
sible to announce that illiteracy had been virtually wiped out in the 13-45 
year old sector of the population**, although enthusiasm was tempered 
somewhat by later revelations of how many one-time "literates" lapse 
into illiteracy once their training is over, 

16. Nevertheless, it is hard to determine what exactly is meant by 
literacy. Soenarjono gives at least some indication of the causes it 
may be called upon to serve. Objectives of literacy work are : 

. (1) to enable illiterates to gain skills in reading, writing, and. simple • 
arithmetic; 

(2) to use the literacy campaign as an educational programme to 
organise and stimulate the community for further activities; 

(3) to develop incentives for people to work hard, in co-operation 
with one another, in productive activities for the development of 
both themselves as individuals and the community.^ 

If these are the objectives of literacy work, does it follow that the ob- 
jectives of literacy itself are to establish the conditions necessary to 
allow the development of (2) and (3)? If so, can so much be asked of 
literacy? One cannot help but wonder whether literacy all by itself is 
the key to a better world; depending on the priorities used to define such 
a world, it is conceivable that illiteracy can be functional too. Perhaps 
revealingly, the same document states: 

"The main difficulty in Indonesia seems to lie in convincing people of 
the advantages of and necessities for reading and writing". 

17. An attempt to make the relationship between literacy and develop- 
ment more explicit can perhaps be seen in the pilot experiments con- 
ducted since 1970 in Jakarta. In an attempt to overcome deficiencies of 
past literacy work, literacy training is linked "with a vocation or a sub- 
ject of interest, with the understanding that the student coufd learn to 
read and write at the same time as he or she was learning the vocational 
subject". At least one can sense that such definitions of functional 

1. Soenarjono Danoewidjojo. 'The Contributions of the Ministry ofEducation and Cul- 
ture to Non-formal Education". Working paper distributed by the Directorate of 
Community Education, p. 303. The same information is piven in many other 
sou rc e s 

2. Soenarjono Danoewidjojo. "Adult Education in Indonesia with Special Emphasis on 
Literac) Work", n.d. 
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literacy are made with development objectives in mind rather more than 
with those of accepted methodology. Ultimalelv however one senses much 
that is obscure and much that woQld he dilTicull to translate into teachable 
content. " . • 

18. One example frequently cited of what education for development 
means is Jombang, the by now deservedly world famous educational pro- 
ject organised in the district of Jombang, near Surabaya and existing 
largely through the energies of the local fcupafiand those of its own self- 
sustaining activities. The enterprise was begun by the bupati admi- 
nistrative head of the district) a few years ago as a reflection of his con- 
cern about ".drop-outs'\ local boys from the local villages who did not 
complete primary school and whose future, aside from its certain unem- 
ployment, was in doubt. Courses were organised with one objective in 
mind: to give the boys the specific skills and attributes necessary to 
enable them to return to the local villages and lead productive lives there. 
It was ^Iso realised that the villages would benefit as the speciVic skills, 
e.g. better rice-growing techniques, were disseminated. What is. interest- 
ing to note is that the necessary attributes appear to be primarily a by- 
product of the skills; also, in this instance, the undoubted enthusiasm and 
concern for each boy, which are two of the bupati's chief attributes, 
would be a factor as well. 

19. The Jombang venture has by now broadened its original scope, and 
is consciously and deliberately training cadres of young men to partici- 
pate in the government's transmigration programme .i.e. to move, some- 
what like the pioneers of another age and place, to uninhabited or lightly 
inhabited areas in order to develop them. Again, these boys are given 
skills: rice-growing, animal husbandry, radio mechanics, sewing, hemp 
weaving, etc. And indeed one wonders, in general as well as from a de- 
velopment point of view, whether or not desirable character attributes 
do not usually arise from a person's secure knowledge of his ability to 
exist in his environment and to manipulate it at least enough to ensure an 
CLonomically self-supporting life. 

20. To summarize: if education is connected to dc^velopment, which in 
turn is connected to attributes of personality and character, where does 
the task of articulating educational need begin? Perhaps emphasis should* 
instead be placed on what people say they would like. The only survey 
dono so far in Indonesia concerning "Social Demand for Education" con- 
centrates only on the in-school population and seems to indicate that in 
Indonesia, as elsewhere, people would like education to give them a 
better job, which is not very helpful in terms of defining population 
groups. At the same time, Indonesians concerned w ith the question of 
determining needs for the out-of-school population are careful to point 
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out the (JifTcrcncc between felt or expressed needs on the one hand and 
those which are not yet recognised on the other, i.e. the difference be- 
tween subjective and objective demand. A further problem is raised from 
• a potential conflict of interest between indiv idual or community need-as 
opposed to national need. In any event, the attempt actually to articulate 
needs - individual, community, national; personal, inter-personal, socio- 
economic - has not yet been made. 

IV 

21. When attention turns to the question of educational provision, pro- 
blems of definition are again immediateh encountered, not least of them 
being one briefly mentioned earlier in this* paper. Specifically, it is 
arguable that an educational resource can be definedonly in terms of the 
educational purpose it is intended to fulfil, i.e. unless something has a 
specifically educational function in relation to specifically stated educa- 
tional objectives, it cannot in all justice be considered a means of edu- 
cational provision; In the absence of objectives(in this case the absence 
of clearly defined need ordemand)thediscu?.sion of educational provision 
must to a large extent be conducted along somewhat unrealistic lines. 

22. As a beginning, however, it is useful to look briefly at the establish- 
ed oul-of-school educational activities of various ministries and go- 
vernment agencies. As stated previously, there are seven of the former^ 
and numerous of the latter deeply involved in this \^ork, not' to mention 
private organisations. According to the Decision of the President of the 
Republic of Indonesia, No, 34 (18th April, 1972): 

'The Ministry of Education and Culture shall have the duties towards 
and shall be responsible for overall educational and training develop- 
ment carried out by both private bodies and government." 
Although it is difficult to determine the extent to which coordination 
is an existing problem, nevertheless some difficulties of the present sys- 
tem can be indirectly identif ied. To do so is instructive if only to cast 
some light on the probable difficulties of coordinating more complex 
networks, were such networks to be established. 

23. *The Directorate of Community Education understandabK does not 
emphasize co-ordination of its own and other activities as a particularly 
pressing problem. Instead it cit-:s lack of funds, geographical difficulties, 
diversity of languages, lack of proficiency among vo!unteerteachers,and 
the high drop-out rate in literacy and adult education classes as major 
problems. It is careful to define its functions in terms that seek neither 
to duplicate the work of other agencies nor to give to itself anything but 



I. Rcl iL'ioii, 'Education and Cii!turL\ the Interior, ^ioLial Affairs, ■rransmigral:on and 
CV^opcratioiK f^ctcncc. and liUbrnialion Mmtstrics. 
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the major role it has traditionally held. The role of Community Educa- 
tion, it is. stated, is: 

(a) to induce people to adopt new attitudes and values. 

(b) to equip them with the required knowledge and basic skills, so as 
to prepare them to be more receptive and responsive to, and to 
benefit fully from, the information provided by the Extension ,^ 
Worker. ^ ' 

24. In practice this means that the local Community Education Workers 
(who are said to exist in most of the 3,500 Ketjamatans — or districts — 
of the country) are assigned the tasks of organising and supervising the 
adult edi :atiort activities at the village level and may also help to 
coordinate and integrate educational programmes undertaken by different 
agencies. Directorate of Community Education activities alone might 
include literacy and post-literacy work, special courses for women in 
family planning or home-making, village library provision, work with 
youth groups, community leadership, training courses. 

25. Despite the existence of committees and coordinating bodies at 
the central, level, there seems agreement ^hat coordination is in fact 
a local matter. At first this isnotcauivr Jor \vorvv Indonesian observers 
also note that a certain degree of de-cnlralisavion of decision-making 
and administration is necessarv if people at the local level are to be 
actively involved in development activities. However, there are two 
serious disadvantages. First, extension activities seem to be successful 
only to the extent that the character, personality or capabilities of 
the local leadership permits it. Secondly, the dissemination system i-s 
admittedly weak. At the presenttime,thereisagrecment that much talent 
exists in the field, but little communication horizontally or vertically. 
What works in one place might work in another, given the chance, but it 
appears the chance is rarely given. 

26. Arwther picture is given of the difficulties inherent in past and 
present community education activities by an article written In 1970 by 
Santoso S. Hamijojo. Making the point that agreement was first reached 
in 19!8 between the welfare ministries to secure a coordinated approach 
to village development, he argues that committee after committee has 
been created "with insufficient rega^-d to sound human relationships and 
the new philosophy of school administration." Specifically he cites the 
"failure" of the experimental villages programme launched by the 
1. Socnarjono. DanoCN^idjojo. *Thc Cont rihutions of the Ministr\ of KJucation and 

Culture to Non-fornial Kducation*\ op. cit, 
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Ministry of Internal Affairs in 1^5! as rcstin.u lartjclv \^ ith the fact 
that trained personnel were niissintj from the Held and that no training 
'Aas gi\en t6 the appropriate offieers in uudcr'standint; the philosophv or 
concepts of community development, nor in the skills necessarv to work- 
ing with people or groups. Citing othej" programmes whose effects have 
been minimal, compared at least to original expectations, he notes a 
similar pattern^. 

27. It seems probable that the difficulties would magnify once the 
unknown factors of informal education enter the picture, i.e. if the 
incid-?ntal factors w ere to become part of a planned system. 01' the po- 
tential of these factors, little is.knov\n. It has been m.entioned elsewhere 
that in Indonesia it is still possible for someone to state that ''the family 
is an educational institution." At the same time, concern is e\pressed 
o\er the breakdown or disappearance of traditional culture factors, 
such, as the family, facing industrialisation and urbanisation. Indeed 
this seconii observation is connected in turn b> some speakers to a 
grovcin'^ reliance on schooling as the means to perform educationaUtasks 
no lonf^er performed elsewhere, or to a sometimes expressed feeling that 
"schooling is all we have." The potential of harnessing industry as 
an educational force is being considered and it is perhaps revealing 
that fairly recent articles have appeared discussing the necessitv of 
coordinating vocational education, w itii industr>, and e\en giving some 
vocational education responsibiliti'es to industr>. The Office of Edu- 
cational Development says it is about to launch a massive investigation 
of the fit between vocational cdULation and labour market needs, which 
would be an irvestigation perhaps significant in terms of assisting in 
the definition of delimitable population groups. Belbrc such groups can 
be seen in relation to the existing or potential modes of educational 
provision, however, much work remains to be done. 

V 

28. A paper dealing with educational provision to population groups 
in an Indonesian context cannot close without reference to what appears, 
to one observer at least, if not to the hidonesians, as an educational 
achievement of massive proportfdn. fndonesia is a land not only of 
thousands of islands but also of more than 400 local languages, most if 
not all of them mutually unintelligible. Bahasa Indonesia, the national 
language (closely related to Malav), is now spoken if not by the entire 



I. Mann )0 10. Santo so S. **Int r(>ductor\ Notes o\\ ("onimunitx IXncIopfncnt Proiiranimcs 
ill Iruloiicsia: A StnJv ot S<^nic IVohlcms oC Intcr-ilopartmcntal C oordination**. 
Jakarta. OtTiic rl" I-.Uiii-ational Development (BPP). \iinistrv of KJuiation aiR) C ul- 
ture. l^h^-1^7<i. 
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population, at least by millions of people and in cvcrv geographic area, 
even the most remote. The magnitude of the achievement rests in the 
fact that this language-tcaLhing and ianguage-learmng programme has 
been conducted almost entirely since Independence, When pressed about 
this accomplishment Indonesians treat it lairly lightly . They ppmt almost 
apologetically to other factors: it was declared a unifying element and a 
national svmbol at the Youth Congress of 1928 and thus was closely con- 
nected to independence aspirations; it developed from Malay which had 
been a lingua franca in the arehipeiago for some centuries; it became the 
only practical official language (other than Japanese) when Dutch was 
h.ifMied during the occupation. Nevertheless the fact remains that millions 
ol people have learned to speak it in less than 30 years since Indepen- 
Jeivce". One is told that the formal school system was the Chief vehicle fo** 
doing this; one also hears that repres-entatives of other Ministries and 
agencies participated heavilv in the effort. One impression remains: 
that at least once in Indonesia's/recent history, available educational 
facilities have somehow been marshalled in Ihe service of a well-defined 
task, and succeeded^ 

29. In brief, it has been done before, and one senses it can be dpne 
again. Undoubtedlv,^ the parts exist. One hesitates to^ ask too much of 
planners. Nevertheless, one senses the parts are there, and are waiting 
to be assembled. The questions are when, and howV 



1. .\ IiKid disaissuMi {^t thisanaothcrtactors IS rrosiJcd b'\ Kffcndi. S. **Thc develop- 
ment ot Bahasa liidi^MLSui in relation to t^K National I ani:uaKe Pniiiv**. Paper sub- 
mitted lo thcConlerencConthe National l.anguai:e Polio and I aiK'uaL'L- Development 
ot Asian ( ountrjes. Manila. Philippines. Dceembcr 18-::. 1^7:. 
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3. EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION: FROM GENERAL STRATEGIES TO 

CO>fCRETE PROPOSALS 



Population and Education: Development Strategies " 

L Individual and macro decision -maf-; ; - 

Ascertain amount of undci :iowth needs to be cleared a\\ay ifwe 
are to arrive at the heart ol the matters \^hieh I nereeive'to be the 
Concern .of thijs paper and hopcrully this seminar. The terms used in 
titling this paper are themselves part of .this undergrowth. 

In a development context (when \^e talk about developing societies or 
countries) the words education and planning are used most commonly in 
a macro sense. We use the term education, for example, to connote 
an educational or schooling systeni. We use the\^uiu planning to indicate 
the usually large scale attempts by nations and societies to order priori- 
ties and organize those processes which will bring about desired so- 
. cial progress. All this Is proper enough, vvlthinthis context. But there is 
another context in which these very same terms also have saliency, a*nd 
our macro level concentration frequently inhibits our analysis of this 
other focus. In a micro, individual or family context, the vvords education, 
planning and development arc seldom used in a macro ay; But this 
does not mean to say that these processes do not operate. In most so- 
cieties individuals do plan, learn, and order priorities. Their methods 
of doing so may be less sophisticated, the end results less predictable, 
but there is no reason to Ignore this micro level activity . in fact what 
Is becoming increasingly clear is that a knowledge ^nd understanding of 
these . processes, in individual or family terms is fundamental to macro- 
level planning for development. 

, Another part of the undergrowth involves our seeming inability 
to perceive in each- of these terms a common essential quality. Each 
term describes a process concerned with decision-making and the ex- 
pansion of options and choices This is valid for both macro and mjcro- 
levels of action. Whatever else might be the goals of development — 
improvement in living standards or quality of life or ideas of that ilk — 
these kinds of ends are dependent upon expanding a nation's or indi- 
vidual's range of options or choices. The process of planning in es- 
sence is simply a systematic means of rationally and objectively assess- 
ing alternative choices. In much the same way it is possible to view 

hs J-\. Johnston. Macquaric 1 nivcrsitv. Australia 
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education as a process aimed at equipping individuals u ith the knowledge 
and skills of rational- decision-making. 1 

What is being suggested here is that a wedding of these first two 
points reveals the notion that iatlividual or micro level decision-making 
is a foundational building block in the process of development. 

From' the F>opuIation viewpoint this notion or approach appears to 
have some relevance. The so-called population problems of the de- 
veloping world - rapid population growth, high rates of rural-urban mi- 
gration and other maldistributions. of population - area direct outcome 
of individual decision-making, ^or of decisions made en masse by indivi- 
duals in response to cultural or traditional forces in operation within 
their particular societies. It also follows that if social development is 
impeded by .the operation of these factors, as considerable evidence sug- 
gests, nations in dev-elopment require strategies which attack the po- 
pulation dynamic in terms of affecting some change in individual deci- 
sion-making, or some change in those social and traditional constraints 
which frustrate that process. While it is a statement of the obvious — it 
warrants r epeating - in most societies, developed and developing, the. 
school has become' the basic agency whereby a society socialises its 
young. This does not make' the school an agent of change as so many 
non-educators imagine, but it does force the conclusion that under 
certain conditions * it is one of the few agencies wtiich could be used to 
tuliivatc and shape the decision-making process. 2 

II. Education and population, past and present progress 

Before (^xamining strategies which make the school, or more broadly 
the educational process^ more effective instruments of social change, 
' vis-a-vis their operation upon the populatioridynamic, it is worthwhile 
looking at past a,nd present attempts of organisations and governments to 
educate a^people. irr' matters "delated to population. There arc four issues 

which warfant itttention: " - ■ 

. ■■ . - 

1. ' Hitherto most programmes .which have been planned to cducatea 
•:mass of people in population-related mattcrs have focussQd upoa the adult 
^gc group. By, and large such programmes have been oriented towards 
'women who are married and within the reproductive cycle. The" content 
of. the motivational message directed at them has beeh limited totheas- 

!. Joh'riston. J. A. '-'Population and Dciv{opnti'nr\' \K/,\\S Procccdinirs. 
S\diicv. Australia, i^?:." ^ . ** . , 

Manson. J. & Brcmbcck.C. ''Education and the Dci\ lopn\cnt of Nations . ^-.nylo- 

" wood cillis. .^.J.. Prentice H^!!.' 1%5. . ' . 
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sets of the small Tamily, and the informational backup to such messages 
has largely involved a knovvledge of the means of familv limitation. The 
paradox here is that the majoritv of decisions, Ashich can practieallv and 
theoretically be made by individuals, which have an impact upon the po- 
pulation dynamic, are made by a much younger age group, or are in- 
tTuenced by others who lie outside this particular target group. I will re- 
turn to this point later in the paper, 

2. These so-called adu'U^riented programmes have in most instances 
within the Asian Region been instigated by voluntary welfare organisa- 
tions. The general objective of such bodies has been to improve indi- 
vidual or family quality .of life through the planning of family size. 
It is a paradox that in a number of cases neiiher :h \se organisations nor 
governments have grasped the importance oft^ese activities in a deve- 
lopmental sense. The further paradox, more tragic in its implications, 
is that where governments have perceived the relevance of family plan- 
ning programmes they have sought to incorporate them into government 
infrastructures without undue modification. In this way, for example, 
family planning clinics have been absorbed into government maternal 
and child health programmes. In almost all instances the locus and 
framework of efforts to educate a populace has remained medical. 
In a developmental sense the paradox here is that the population- 
family size and quality of life set of interrelationships are essen- 
tially a social and not simply a m£dical set of issues. When it comes 
to educating a mass of peojMe in population matters, of motivating large 
numbers to make non-t--aditionai decisions, the medical context tends 
to inhibit the development of mass-oriented communication strategies. 

3. A related paradox ^i^ many developing nations of the Asian region 
stems from the development of governmental population policies. In too 
many instances policies appear unrelated to overall developmental 
strategies. In ,some cases policy appears to take little cognizance of 
culturaj and traditional constraints which operate to the detriment of 
the policy. For example, there are governments within thp region with 
population policies designed to limit populationgrowth through the educa- 
tion of the female in the reproductive age group. At the same time these 
governments pursue policies in other areas which continue to depress 
the status of women in the society. This kind of incpngruity is even 
more marked in the case of one nation, where official population policy 
favours family limitation, but where housing policy gives priority to 
parents of large families. 1 

I. Rci'icw of Population Policies in the fXWri: Rc^^ioir, Baii.u'kok. I-CAF'I-:, 1972. 
(mimeo) 
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4 A final paradox. At macro level rapid population sro^vth has been 
perceived by most planners as the ke> and crucial issue Fh.s.snot 
disputed But there are other aspects ol the population dvnamic ^vllh 
impact upon the quality of l.te which also merit attention. In Indonesia 
for example, there is a classical maldistribution problem In Tha.lanc 
the growthoftheprimatecityofBangkokpresenls planners ^v,th problems 
of some magnitude. And this is true of most other pnmate c.t.es >n the 
Asian Region. While we can point to educational programmes designed 
to acquaint anadultpopulation with anelemenlarv ""^^^^and.ng of growth 
ssues by and large one seeks in vain for mas.s educational program- 
mes which attempt to educate a people in terms of their migratory 
behiviour or in terms of their choice of living place. 

III. In-school strategies 

■Enough has probably been said in the Seminar to make redundant 
the notion that in the developing world of Asia, rapid population growth, 
larse-srale rural-urban migration and other maldistributions of popula- 
tion inhibit social development and in particular the expansion of schoo 
systems, it is sadly ironical that the bulk of the data which we possess 
.r'om the region which correlate •■^'"ti'ity or family si/p.th s^^^^^^^^^^^ 
as a quantum indicates a clear inverse relationship ght of 

this evidence some would contend that an expansion ot school facilities, 
and a greater measure of distributive justice in terms of opportunity 
?or schooling is a priority strategy (albeit long-term) in combatting 
rapid population growth. 

Unfortunately we know very little about the schooling lousiness and 
the way in which it operates upon fertility. Some of the demographic 
da a we' have from the region suggests that the --^^^^'-^ P-^-V^fof 
social aspirations, and provides a set of rewards -h.ch. in the eyes of 
the recipients, can best be capitalised in the literate setting of the urban 
market place In migration terms the school is perceived to be one of 
a numbe'r Ol push factors. Evidence from Ather parts of the developing 
torld^further^uggests that the process of urbanisation "activates the 
effect of education on fertility." 2 NVhile there is less clear eviflence 
from the Asian region. Thai and Indian data do indicate ^hat rural-urban 
migrants, with high levels of educational attainment, achieve smaller 
than rural norm family size. 3 

n.Mhorn. C. ■•77.. S.n;oto,. of FcrnUU '•. N- Vo-^- ,';tMu'm":•r'si^• 
Sl^k,>s. J.M. "Human rcrtiliti- m Latin Amorna . lttu..i. N.N.,(o.,kII In.^.rsin 
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Some studies in family planning communication from within the 
region suggest thai the schoolini process widens opportunities for 
increased information How. Thus it is claimed that the educated indi- 
vidual in some societies is provided with greater access to a knowledge 
base about fertility control and its benefits. Reasonably sound studies 
from a number of countries in the region clearly demonstrate that where 
the school enrols a sizeable proportion of girls, and retains. them to the 
upper levels of the school system, age of marriage tends to be delayed 
with consequent decreases in the number of children born to the adoles- 
cent age group. ^ 

What seems abundantly clear is that, whatever the relationship 
between schooling and fertility, it appears to be significantly indirect. 
It is neither the content (what is taught) nor the method (how it is taught) 
which appears to be of much import. Rather, the important elements 
would seem to be the period of exposure to schooling, and the way in 
which the process may expand social options over time. 

There are three implications of all this; and they can be couched in 
question form: 

1. Is it possible or desirable to expand school systems so that the 
process of schooling might continue to operate indirectly upon the 
growth aspect of population? 

2. Is it possible to infuse into the content of schooling an educational 
programme wiiich will bear more directly upon population issues 
and problems? In short, is, it possible to in-school educate large 
numbers of children to make more rational and responsible decisions 
about their population-related behaviour? 

3. Is it possible, without modifying the traditional content of the 
schooling process, to utilise school systems to positively affect 
development through impact upon the population dynamic? 

IV. Expansion of school systems 

In the last decade school systems within Unesco's Asian region have 
been characterised by expansion at ^11 levels. Imm efforts h?*ve been 
made to improve enrolment ratios, and to inc- ase the number of 



11-crnando. S. & Javav^ardcnc R. '*Fcriilit\ Diffcrcntiui\ /// Cfr/t;//. " Procccdini^s 
of IISSP Conference. Svdiiev. Australia. |%7. 
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children moving through to higher levels of educdtion. While the efforts 
are commendable the prognostications for continued progress are— to 
sa> the least— gloom) . The most optimistic projections of school enrol- 
ments indicate that in the >ear 2000 a majoriLv of primarv -aged school 
children in the developing nations of the region v\ ill not be receiving se- 
ven years free and compulsory primarv education^ And this situation 
will prevail largely due to the continued rapid grov\th of population. 

Krom a population standpoint it is difficult to argue expansion. It is 
at the upper levels of education (secondary and tertiary) where the in- 
verse relationship between schooling and fertility is most marked. 
Thus in arguing expansion we are also arguing extension. Bitter past 
experience would indicate that these are not always simultaneously 
possible. Furthermore to advocate expansion and extension of schooling 
as a variable affecting population growth is to argue for a high cost 
long-term strategy, the working mechanism of which is indirect and 
imperfectly understood. 

None of this, however, presupposes that the expansion and extension 
of school systems is not desirable or indeed nec<;-ssary on other grounds. 
Nor is it to advocate the disestablishment of these institutions. The 
nations of the region have bought into schooling as part of a general 
strategy of development. While schools may be seen to be ineffective 
and dysfunctional in a developmental sense, this does not infer that thev 
have no population development role. The fertility behaviour of school 
survivors, the demographic data on migration are testimony enough. 
The real question here is: can the school be made a more effective 
development tool in terms of impact upon the population variable? 

V. In-school population education 

Attempts to educate adults in some limited population matters have 
not been unqualified successes as some of the paradoxes earlier indi- 
cate. !t is not therefore surprising that those with a stake in the 
population field should see in the captive audience of school-aged 
population a target Rroup of promise. Today within the region there 
are some half dozen population education programmes infused into 
school curricula (usually at posi-primary level). Active planning for the 
introduction of similar programmes is underway in a number of other 
nations. In essence the major objective of these programmes is to pro- 
vide pupils with a knowledge and understanding of population issues 

1 (i. ( arcclcs "h'.ducat tonal Profcctions for the Amuh HcKion". Paris. I ik-s^o. 1^72. 
( mini CO) 
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(growth, distribution, migration, cti.) as thc> bear upon the national 
and individual quality of life. The loni^^-rantre hope is that an awareness 
ot these population issues will assist the learners in adulthood to make 
more rational decision, about their population-related behaviour J 

Let us be very clear about the nature of these programmes. Firstlv 
they are targeted on an in-school group. At secondary levels within the 
Asian region the in-school population is t> picall> over-representative 
of the middle and upper social economic classes. The children who 
survive the process of schooling are those who b> and larg'\ and by a 
complex of circumstance, are destined to lower than norm fuiturc 
fertility patterns. Thus to some degree in-school popuiatirn education 
is preaching to the already converted. Ina population-developmenc scn.>c, 
the children most in need of awareness in this area are the majority 
of youngsters who are uncnrolled, or who have terminated school en- 
rolment before reaching secondary levels of education. It is these 
generally lower class children who, by a converse set of circumstance, 
arc destined for the traditional high fertility pattern. The corollary 
of this would seem to be that if school systems cannot be expanded 
to include the great majority of the school-aged population, and if we 
wish to bring about changes in the population behav ioiir of the out-of- 
school group then we need to develop non-formal educational strate- 
gies to reach and educate this majoritv. 

Secondly, the content of in-school population education as developed 
to date has, in a somewhat typicallv academic form, concentrated upon 
the causes and consequences of a narrow range ot demographic pheno- 
mena. This may be adequate to the needs of an in-school group, who 
might be perceived as the future leaders and deci sion-makers within 
a society, but this content has a curious lack of relevance to the basic 
population questions confronting most individuals in any society. What 
decisions can an individual make (practically or theoretically) which 
will have an impact upon population? It is here suggested that there are 
six crucial areas: when to leave school, when to marrv , when to have 
the first child, when to have subsequent children (spacing), what should 
be th^: completed family size, and whether to migrate. In most societies 
these decisions are the prerogative of the youth age group. They may 
be influenced by an older age group, but thev are tvpically matters de- 
cided early in life. If the process of decision-making in a population 
sense is important developmentally, then it is the above kind of deci- 
sions which should lie at the core of in-school and out-of-school cur- 
ricula or content. Such a focus would also permit an analysis of the 

1. Sec \or example. " Fopuditton and f'aniil\ Ldindtnur. R^|\)j;t ii( an \siJii Rei^ional 
Workshop. Biin.ukok. I ne.s».(^ 1^)71. 
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traditional and customary constraints which operate within specific 
societies upon population decision-making. 

Thirdly, the objective of in-school programmes of population educa- 
tion is a long-term change in population-related behaviour. Unfortu- 
nately, much of the educational evidence which we possess indicates 
that an increase in awareness and knowledge does not always initiate 
change in behaviour. Di>s in their inception stages in-school popula- 
tion education programmes operate blindly. It is vital that longitudi- 
nal research studies be commenced immediately to assess the com- 
parative and relative behavioural merits of programmes already de- 
vised. 

But again none of this negates the possibility of in-schcol population 
education as a strategy seeking to effect, through the process of school- 
ing, a greater measure of influence upon the population variable in 
development. A sharper focus on content, and applied research on 
effect, would help forge a more useful tool. In answer to the question 
posed earlier, there is a single one word answer. Is it possible to 
infuse into the content of schooling an effective population education 
programme? The one word is at this stage... "perhaps". 

VI. School and non-school strategies 

One last, question remains for consideration. In answering it and 
in dealing with the implications which How from it 1 wish to examine, 
in particular, two educational systems which have developed school 
and non-school strategies that appear to have some , relevance to the 
population development problems facing the Asian region today. The 
educational systems are those of the People's Republic of China and 
the. United Republic of Tanzania. 

It must be pointed out, prior to this analysis, that the paper does 
not advocate the adoption of these approaches in whole or part. The 
educational strategies developed in these nations function within a specific 
context. They cannot be uncritically lx)rrowed. But the strategies are 
suggestive, they have implications for what we are about. 

Is it possible to use school systems to positively affect development 
through impact upon the population dynamic? 

The timing of education 

Prior to the Cultural Revolution in China the educational system 
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was constructed in the usual hierarchical fashion. For a variety of rea- 
sons this revolution initiated a break in what had become the traditional 
sequence. Entry to tertiary level education no longer takes place directly 
from secondary levels. Secondary school graduates presently spend 
three years working in communes as a prerequisite for election to 
tertiary level studies. Whereas once tertiary level institutions gra- 
duated students at age 20-21 this has now become a common age of 
entry. ^ 

The break in time strategy has both population and development 
repercussions. From a population point of view it shoulc^ be recalled 
that delayed marriage has been the most consistently advocated means 
of fertility control within the People's Republic. While there is no hard 
data upon the effect of this change upon nuptuality or fertility it seems 
reasonable to suppose that this break is a factor fostering delay for 
many youth with further educational aspirations. From a developmen- 
tal point of view this strategy yields entrants with a practical back- 
ground of experience and greater maturity, factors which have permitted 
a shortening of courses, yet an extension of content. Some cost savings 
have accrued. 

In Tanzania all school graduates are expected to spend^two years 
in National Service. Indeed all young men and women between the ages 
of 18 and 35 are eligible for such service, although facilities have, to 
date, restricted admissions. While this National Service involves 
some physical Fitness and para-military training in its First Five months, 
the basic purpose of this programme is political and developmental. Na- 
tional Service Corps are taught the skills of modern agriculture, road 
and bridge construction, carpentry, smithing and the like and are given 
opportunities to put this learning to practical use in government de- 
velopment projects. National Service camps and the corps themselves 
are expected to be as self-sufFicient as possible and to educate others in 
the skills they have acquired.^. 

Recent data from the Tanzanian census (1967) indicate a delay of 
small magnitude in the average age of marriage. While most National 
Service trainees are unmarried, it would be unwise to contribute this 
demographic shift solely to this programme. What is, however, clean is 
that National Service programmes are educating ever-increasing num- 
bers of women and girls. The educational stress placed upon serviceto 
the community, the values of planning and independent and cooperative 

1 J. A. Johnston, '^Education in the Sew China*\ S\dno\. A.M. & A.W. Rccd. 1971 . 

2 J.K. Nycrcre. **Educaiion for Self Reliance'*, Dar cs Salaam. Ministry of Informa- 
tion, 1967. 
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decision-making appear to be positive factors likely to eventually foster 
more responsible attitudes to population-related matters. 

The implications which these strategics have for us involve the 
timing of education. What is the current conventional wisdom which 
dictates that the Asian child begins formal schooling at age 6 or 7 and 
completes his promised 7 years at age 13 or 14? Or, as Js more usually 
the case, has dropped out of school before age 12? 

From the standpoint of population and development it may well be 
that a retiniing of elementary education has considerable merits. Let us 
presuppose a beginning to formal education at age 10. If we could then 
retain children for 5 to 7 years v/e appear to have a twin attack on both 
the population variable and development. The retention of girls to, say, 
age 17 would tend to delay marriage and decrease adolescent fertility 
with a consequent lowering of overall birth rates. At one and the same 
time we would derive short-term benefits in the employment situation 
and in the long-term create a more mature workforce. Furthermore the 
strategy suggests that with an older in-school group we have the possi- 
bilities of linking school and vocational training in much more realistic 
ways. 

This may seem a radical strategy. Yet Tanzaniahas already raised 
the age of entry to elementary schools from 5 to 7 years and is consi- 
dering a further shift upwards. There arc modifications of this strategy 
which the case examples already quoted also infer. Given the present 
dropout or withdrawal situation in the Asian region, there may be some 
assets in regarding this as a temporary schooling break and attempting 
to offer vocationally linked training facilities to an older age group 
without prejudice in terms of prior education. Or it may well be that we 
can offer half-school-half-work programmes (and the Chinese model is 
again instructive) using an apprenticeship strategy more widely, both 
to give schooling greater practicality, and to increase the educational 
time span. 

The question raised above would seem to have a positive set of 
answers. 

The transmission of education 

In his critique of the present-day school Ivan lllich argues that this 
institution operates to monopolise knowledge. Perhaps Mark Twain 
said it better in one phrase "My education was interrupted by my 
schooling". Too often in Western societies we continue to confuse these 
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two and to regard the school as the only viable and practical means of 
educating a mass of people. 

In the People's Republic of China it is relatively commonplace still 
to discover whole villages of people who have been brought to some mea- 
sure of literacy, due to the fact that in the early days of the Republic a 
child scholar possessed these skills and imparted them to the others. 
Similarly it is possible to meet semi-literate but nevertheless highly 
skilled individuals teaching at tertiary levels, in fields such as applied 
mechanics, machhie too! operation and so on. To borrow the Chinese 
phras^, the strategy is: ''Everyone can teach one, everyone can learn 
from another". 

In both Tanzania and the People's Republic primary and secondary 
schools have practical curriculum components which link school and the 
world of work. In Tanzania many schools function as almost self-suffi- 
cient cooperatives with their own farm and their own cottage industries. 
Urban schools in China are matched with urban and rural communes, 
and all children spend some time each week, month and year learriing 
practical vocational skills from workers and Peasants in factory and 
field. In both countries it is not unusual to find skilled workers teaching 
in classrooms. 

In a developmental sense a strategy such as this widens the pool of * 
ability and, if soundly devised, materially assists in overcoming short- 
ages in skilled manpower supply. Furthermore there seems also to be 
a subtle psychological advantage which can have in these societies po- 
sitive developmental results. The strategy devalues, or tends to under- 
emphasise, the prestige so often attached to formal schooling and the 
certificate rewards proffered. Cooperative development is thus not 
impeded by individualised rewards. The kind of problem characterised 
by the educated unemployed is to some extent mitigated. 

The population educationar aspects of strategies such as these may 
not appear highly relevant in the Asian context. Yet there are infer- 
ences of some import. If there be a need to develop non-formal educa- 
tion strategies, the lesson to be learnt may lie not in the construction 
of a new institutional base, but in the mobilisation and utilisation of 
hitherto untapped pools of ability. To quote but one example, let us ima- 
gine that we wish to bring to out-of- school youth a programme of popu- 
lation education. There are.already (often inadiffuse and uncoordinated 
way), an array of personnel with some educational function in contact 
with youth. In many Asian societies there arc social and political 
organizations with a youth division, in many n.rai areas there are 
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health officers', government officials and teachers, in urban areas trade 
union officials, and management personnel to some degree or another 
involved with a youth segment of population. It may well be that at 
little financial cost a population education directed at this mtermcdjate 
audience might have significant transfer benefits.! 

The context of education 

The large' primate cities of Asia continue to grow at rates which 
outstrip even those of national population growth. And there is little 
evidence that the rate of rurai-urban migration is in any way slacken- 
ing Furthermore urban-rural differentials in terms of living standards 
are tending to widen, the exception to this being the shanty town slum of 
the recent rural migrant found typically on the periphery pt the urban 
complex. But in terms of quality of life the Asian city is now beginning 
to throw up problems such as traffic congestion, pollution, inadequate 
sewerage disposal and water supply which raise very real questions 
about the processes of migration and urbanisation in development. 

In Tanzania less than ten per cent of the population live in urban 
places of over 5,000 people. Thus in that nation the process of develop- 
ment has not been perceived in essence as a process of urbanization or 
industrialisation. Rather the philosophy has been that development must 
Jie applied to the mass of people living in the nation, especially since 
that mass is engaged in an economic activity (agriculture) which will 
for some time to come remain the principal source of na lona income, 
and the principal avenue for employment. The strategy is thus to aggre- 
gate rural dwellers into cooperative village communi les and deve op 
this base in somewhat Ghandian-style. At a macro planning level the 
strategy is to provide village communities with essential services such 
as roads, electricity, hospitals, clinics and schools. But this in coopera- 
tion with the communiUes, who are encouraged to assist in the construc- 
tion and provision of these amenities. The notion is to create attractive 
conditions of ruralMiving, or environments which will hold and give 
opportunity to educated rural youth. ' ^ 

• Education both in-school and out-of-school, has a significant role to 
play in this development strategy. The curriculum of primary and es- 
pecially of secondary trade schools is oriented towards the improvement 
of farming skills and techniques, and the growth of cottage-based 
industries such as weaving, carp entry and metal working.. Furthermore. 

1 J A Johnston "Population - Fanuly Life Education: Approaches to Children and 
Youlir. London. IPPF. 1971. (mimco) 
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schools are encouraged to take part in community building in an active 
way. The orientation of education is towards cooperative rural village 
living. 1 / 

In the People's Republic of China the ends are similar. The aim is 
to strengthen the rural commune base and to decentralise some light 
industrial plants into rural areas. As already mentioned, schools art 
actively encouraged to participate in both agriculture and local industry. 
But the movement to develop the rural base is given added impetus by 
the out-migratiori of the urban intelligentsia, civil servants, and urban 
youth who are encouraged to undergo a kind of rural therapy and to 
re-educate themselves to live and work like peasants. Further grist to 
the ruralisation mill is given through the purposeful location of semi- 
tertiary level educational facilities such as poly-technical colleges 
in rural areas. Thus the cities do not become the reservoirs of educated 
manpower difficult to dislodge. 

It is significant that in both nations quoted rates cf urban growth are 
considerably below those for other nations at similar stages of develop- 
ment. In both instances schooling and the educational process have played 
important roles in inhititing over-urbanisation and high rural-urban 
migration rates. The strategies are again instructive. 

VII. Conclusion 

The above discussion of strategies could be considerably extended 
to discuss the very specific ways in which these self-termed "socialist" 
societies educate their people in population-related matters. But enough 
has been said to answer the question posed. These strategies indicate 
that there are indeed ways to use school systems and more importantly 
^ broader mass educational techniques to affect the population development 
complex. What is clear, however, is that an overall theory or philosophy 
of development action is fundamental if education is to become an instru- 
ment of social change. 

What seems clear alsoisthatwithin the Asian region there have been 
attempts to educate adults in<population matters, and these attempts 
have not always been as successful as they might. All too often these 
programmes have operated outside of a framework of overall social 
development, with the consequent result that people have not clearly 
seen the benefit or trade off between a change in population behaviour 
and quality of life returns. 

1. TANU. **rhe Arusha Declaration", Dar es Salaam, Publicity Section, TANU, 1967. 
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We have perceived the vgiiie of a population additive in school cur- 
ricula in the region. What weHiave failed to perceive is that schools do 
not exist in vacuo. The strategy of in- school population education must 
be related to general population policy and more importantly to overall 
strategies for development. Again children and youth must see, in terms 
meaningful to them, that the quality of life will improve attendant upon 
a change in population behaviour. 

But let me return to the opening paragraphs of this paper. The major 
inference to be drawn fronn the strategies outlined above is simply this: 
If we wjsh to bring about an improvement in a people's quality of life» 
that is if we wish to foster social development, and if we wish to do this 
by means of educating people in the population matters which make an 
impact upon developmenti then we need to create an environment in 
which decision-making Is possible and alternative choices are genuine. 
This comes first. And this we have not done. 
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Rural Population Growth and Migration: Can Radical 
Rural Educational Transformation Help Prevent 
the Impending Catastrophe? 

I. Introduction 

The nineteen-Ciftics and early ninctoon-sixtics was a period of un- 
bridled world-wide optimism. Everywhere people became increasingly 
confident vhat the solution to the prcJblcms of poverts, ignorance, and 
di'iiease, and the unsatisfactory quality of life faced by the majority of 
the world's population lay w ithin man's grasp, as long as the threat of 
nuclear annihilation could be removed. These were the years of the 
economic and technological dream. The economist assumed that all 
problems had material causes, and showed w i^th increasingly complicated 
models how theoretically a'll development problems coutd be solved with 
the aid of technology, whilst the^ technologist propagaied the myth, that 
with sufficient resources modern science and technology could provide 
a solution for any specific problem. Neither e\cr really stopped to 
consider the real .nature of man, for they assumed that with economic 
development and the creation of e\er more complex machines,* the dis- 
satisfaction of the mass of th^v population, the flagrant inequalities in the 
standard of IJfe of different people and the' lack of harniony between man 
and his environment woidd aulomaticallv disappear. 

The first s'erious .cracks ir. this dr ean began to appear in the mid 
I960's with the reall/ation that population growth was getting out of 
control, thai the world's resources were not unlimited, that tbe biosphere 
did not have an endless capacity to ab'sorb all the filth produced by in- 
dustrial societies,* and that all the technological and economic advances 
did not seem to be bringing man (even in the most ''developed" coun- 
tries) anv closer to satisfaction and happiness, o 

^ / 

Des^^jjU:' ^the fact that during the past few years 'these cracks have 
become increasingly wide there are still large ^tumbers of people, iso- 
lated in their speciali$tic compartments, \^lio remain complacent and 
believe that if we continue to do what we have been doing a little hit 
.better, and a little more rapidly, the cracks can be closed and we can go 
bacjc to ouh old, dreams. There is however at the same time a growing 
gfoup of "propbet^Tdoom" who believe that there is nothing to be done, 
for the situation^js ottC^of the control of man, and the world is^accelerat- 
ing towards impendi-ngViatastrophe.; . ' f 

h\ NKholiis Boriiictt. Trios^'p Lducdtional PluHnint!. Ad\iwr\ Bangkok. Thailand 
^ - ■ 22-3 
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Though 1 ^myself share many of the fcar^i oF this latter group 1 do not 
believe that there are no' solutions, and unlike, the first group 1 do not 
feel -that the solutions are either -pimple or can be found within any one^ 
particular specialist field of activity. Before we can even hope to disco-^ 
ver the directions in which the solutions might lie, wj must first^be 
aware, accept, and understand"" the problems .and their human and in- 
stitutional causes. We must also be aware of the limits within w'hich any 
future human society will have to operate so that at least we can have 
some idea of where our development efforts shOiild lead us. 

1 certainly do not have any ready-made, solution for the mass of 
interrelated problems that are facing the world, and more specifically 
the rural area^ of developing countries. 1 do however have some ideas 
that I will pi . ^ent at the end of this paper. Nevertheless, there is 
one point on which 1 am-absolutely certain; the structural and deep-root- 
ed problems facing humanity at the present time can only be solved by 
structural and radical solutions, if policy makers throughout the worjd 
do not accept that tht entire direction of development has to be changed 
then the catastrophe will be inevitable. 

II. The problems 

Population growth^and migration are not new phenomena, for through- 
out man's- history populations have grown, and peoples have migrated. 
Now however, not only are these phenomena taking place on a much 
larger scale than ever before, butjhey are occurring on a world-wide 
basis, and are also tending to intensify other serious Contemporary pro- 
blems. V . s ' 

For example, it has beert estimated that current world population 
growth rates are a thousand times higher than the growth rate during the 
first few hundred thousand years of man's existence. Migration also 
is taking place on a much larger .scale than ever before, with tens of 
millions of people in every region of the world migrating from rural 
areas to the towns each year. In the past migrations not only involved 
relatively small numbers of people (ihousands, or at the most, hundreds 
of thousands of people), but also took place gradually. For example, 
Moses wander-ed in the wilderness with the Israelite tribes for forty 
years before reaching his promised land. Now however high numbers of 
people are migrating in a very short^t'ime, leaving their homes one day 
and a few days later arriving at their destinations. For example, during 
"the great leap forward" m China more than 10 million people a year 
Were migrating to the towns, whilst after the cultural revolution, forced 
rustication of urban educated youth produced a reverse movement of 
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more than 5 million people a year. 

The growth and migration of* population are not by themselves pro- 
blems, it is their implications which arc serious. For example, at pre- 
sent something like 60 percent of the world's population do not have their 
basic minimum needs of adequate food, housing, and medical care sa- 
tisfied. As the. growth rate of the population of the poorest countries 
is more rapid than that of the rich, and as within ahy country the poorer 
people have a higher fertility rate than the richer, by the end of this 
century it is quite possible that as much as 70-80 percent (depending on 
what steps are made to equalize the distribution of essential goods 
and services within countries) of the world's population will not have 
their basic minimum requirements satisfied. 

Already, despite the green revolution, widespread famine, even with 
the present world population is not far. off. For example, the Director 
General of the FAO announced at the beginning of this year tliat he did not 
see there being a great probability of widespread famine during the fol- 
lowing six months, but after that he could not be certain- With the present 
population of the world doubling in the next thirt\ or so years, where 
will the food come from, particularly in the poorest countries where the 
people are already hungry? 

Food is not the only resource that is in short supply. Quite obviously 
With an exponentially increasing demand for every mineral the limited 
amount of resources in the world will only last for a finite period. 
Already 'signs of an energy crisis are appearing as oi! reserves are be- 
ing exhausted. The more rapidly the world's population increases, and 
in particular the more rapidly^ urban populations increase, the sooner 
the world's finite mineral resources will be consumed, and the less 
• time we will have to work out viable alternatives. 

Similarly with environmental pollution (which is also increasing 
exponentially) the more rapidly total and particularly urban population 
increases, the sooner we will reach a point at which the biosphere can 
no longer absorb all the various types of filth produced by modern 
civilization and technology, and thus the jess time we will have to find 
ways of dealing with the wastes, of industrial society before they reach 
crisis proportions. 

There has always been a gap between rich countries and poor coun- 
tries, and between rich people in a particular country and the poor 
people, but what is different now is that with education and modern 
communications, the poor are becoming increasingly aware of these 
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differences, which because of population grov^th and olhcf factors are 
becoming wi'der and more apparent. Unless these inegaliiarian trends 
can be reversed, there are likely to be social and political disturbances 
the like of ^vhich the world has never seen. In additioin the existence 
of these inter- and intra-national inequalities will o}tecti\el> prevent 
any limits to individual materialistic consumption from ever being 
established. Without the imposition of such limits, there are strong 
arguments to suggest that within a relatively short period the world 
will face an insoluble economic crisis which will further speed up the 
process of social and political disintegration. 

With population, growth and migration and all its related effects, 
if we wait untif a crisis point is reached before we start trying to 
apply solutions (because of the time lags inherent in most dynamic 
processes) things will probablv get worse before thev get better. For 
example, if tomorrow all were restricted to having onlv two children on 
average, the population in most countries would continue to increase 
for another 50 or 60 years. Or if the use of D.D.T. were banned, the 
D.D.T. content in the human bodv wouid continue to increase for a further 
10 or 15 years, etc. Thus, we cannot wait for the crisis to occur before 
we take serious and radical action, but must take such action now to try 
to prevent unmanageable situations occurring, caused bv rapid popula- 
tion growth and migration, and unlimited dev elopment through shortages 
of food, exhaustion of the world*s resources, environmental pollution, 
a breakdown in the economic systems and a chain reaction of social and 
political disturbances.*' 

However, before we can even hope to trv to firid solutions to these 
problems, vsc must trv to understand their causes. Though there is no 
single cause (fbr example, economic determinism), the answer must lie 
somewhere in the nature of man and The interaction of man w ith his 
phvsical, social, cultural, and economic environment. 

III. Causes 

Man is an animal, though a verv special animal, and like all animals, 
•IS the result of several hundred million vears of evolution. All animals, 
particularly the more evolved species (which include man), have certain 
instinctive drives, w ith these drives modif ied to some extent and partial- 
ly controlled through learning and societv. 



1. \ JL-t.nk\! jiKi gu.tnli!jti\.- ,inj!\sis oi ii;jii\ oi ili.- pM'hk-:!i s J i s. uss.-J in itti s 
B<.ioks. New. Vork. 1*^^:. 
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With man however there has not only been rapid physical evolution, 
but also a social evolution made possible through the invention of lan- 
guage. The physical and the social evolution have taken place together, 
mutually reinforcing each other, and increasing the survival capacity 
of the species, and thus the instinctive drives found in more developed 
species of animals almost certainly still exist in man, and are only 
partially controlled (and partially supported) by social iactors. 

The modern literature ^ on the instinctive side of man suggests 
that man ha^ at l.-ast the following instinctive drives in common with 
closely relate i ^f\ vies: 

i) Sex and reproduction 
ii) Social .status 

iii) The need for territory 

iv) Aggression 

It is important to realize what instincts are inherent in man, for whilst 
socially and environmentally induced characteristics can be changed by 
changing the . social and physical environment, the inherent characteris- 
tics cannot be chayigcd. They must either he redirected to productive ends 
or suppressed continuously. 



In a modern, industrialized urban societv the sexual and reproductive 
urge is often suppressed by social moralitv, and economic necessity, and 
redirected! in several relatively harmless substitute activities. The 
drive for social status is encouraged and expressed through the never- 
ondrng conspicuous consumption of materiji things, with each man desi- 
ring to "out-have" his neighbour. As far as urban man is concerned, his 
instinctive desire for territory is usuall> frustrated and has been re- 
directed towards possessing an automobile which prov ides its owner w ith 
an inefficient torm of transportation at high cost, but also provides him 
with the sensation of having a large and movable territory (which he 
can inspect from the safety of his own propertv); it is thus not surpri- 
sing that many people spend considerably more money on their cars than 
they do on their homes. The aggressive drive is allowed to express it- 
self in many ways, from cut-throat organizational infighting, through 
sports, movies and books, to nationally induced patriotism and e-t^n wars. 



1 J Of- cvarDplc. konraJ l.orcri/ '*A ,S^W<>/^•t // s Riny^\ "On l.i.v''''^ v 'Her' t 
•\rdrc\ " i/r/cci/i (jt'fh'sis'\ "I'he Territorial In}/\ru!ii\ "-.iHvl ilu' "Y\7j/ C(->nlroct": 
■ C.R. Carpenter \u!ijruii slu Behaiiou,- of \t'ii -Uunjor, rr:/nj!r>". 
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Man is not the only animal that faces population pressures, but unlike 
most other species does not seem to have instinctive population growth 
control mechanisms.. For example, many species (particularly amongst 
birds, but also with other animals including some fish and deer) phy- 
sically cannot iT*ate unless they control enough territory to provide suf- 
ficient foxl for tlKir offspring. Other species periodically commit 
mass suicide when their numbers become too large (for example, lem- 
mings and iXM-fain species of American Deer). Whilst yet others become 
sUrilc iff conditions of acute overcrowding (for example rats). 

However, though we are not genetically endowed with instinctive me- 
thods of population control, this does not mean that in attempting to 
work out solutions to our population problems we can ignore our basic 
genetic make-up and instinctive drives. This is firstly because any 
policy that is consistent with our instinctive make-up has a much 
greater chance of success, and secondly because any policy that is not 
consistent with these basic drives must provide at the same time sub- 
stitute outlets if it is to succeed at all. 

If any stable society is to be created from positive developmental 
and population policies, such policies cannot ignore these four basic 
drives, and others that are currently being studied. For example, the 
need for young people to challenge the values of society during adoles- 
cence and early adulthood before being absorbed into the mainstream of 
societv; the need for people, again particularly the young, to wander 
away from their "home" to seek new experiences; and perhaps also the 
need for continual psychological stimulation through ritualized social 
conniv-t. For though these drives can be suppressed in the majority of 
people- "> research of modern psychologists (for example R.D. Laing) 
has shown that such suppression can lead to serious mental disturbances. 
Few people are eager tocreatea repressedand mentally unstable society. 

Turning now more specifically to population problems, what are the 
instinctive and environmental factors that are producing the world's 
serio- 5 population problems, both in terms of population growth and rural- 
urban migration? 

The desire to make love and to reproduce are two of the most basic 
drives existing in any bisexual species. Fortunately, the success of 
any population policy is not dependent upon the control . of either of these 
two drives. With modern birth control devices, people cane tinue 



1 The cvrcriniciits of Parlor ^mU Joes sho^^oj that oi does .oulJ he .oiulitioncJ 
to aa aeamst even the-r most hasie drues, hut y< uere uiKonJitionahle. Brain 
N^ashine ot liuniaiis has produced simMar results. 
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to make love when the> so desire. Nor is there uny reason why a woman's 
maternal instinct need be denied. At the moment (we have not yet reached 
a crisis point in world's population), it is not whether women should 
have children or not., .that is the issue, but hoNv inan> thev should have. 
There is not indication that women have a continuing instinctive desire 
to have as many children as possible. Thet'ertilitv rale in an> traditional 
society is almost certainlv the result ot" social evolution, and the de- 
velopment of a traditional demography \Uiicli ensures that enough chil- 
dren are produced to maintain the '^breeding group", out not so many 
as to destroy the harmony between man and his environment. 

Hvery culture has a traditional demography that determines when 
people should get married, w hether there should be polygamy or polyan- 
dry, how frequently women should give birth toli\c children, and so on. 
Different societies have developed different ways to ensure that (given 
traditional survival chances) the "breeding group" (tribe, village, or 
kingdom, etc!) will be maintained. For example, in many parts of 
West Africa, not only^was polygamy the norm, w ith the w ife, after giving 
birth, moving to another house and not sleeping with her husband for 
two years, but also twins were killed at birth. In this way population 
growth was kept to a minimum by reducing female fertility and pre- 
venting multiple births. In parts of East Africa, clitorectomy was the 
norm thus making it unpleasant for women to make love and again ef- 
fectively reducing fertility. In parts of Central and South Africa, late 
marriages were the social norm, and homosexuality was not frowned 
upon. 

Though these traditional d^^ lographic beliefs and social customs 
differ widely from culture to culture, until quite recently thoy all 
had one thing in common. They allowed different groups of people 
to live in reasonable balance with their environments. Thus however 
alien these practices might ^eem to modern civiti/ed man, th'ey could 
be considered to be more rational than many modern beliefs. Of course, 
from time to time a technological breakthrough would make the tradi- 
tional demography unbalanced for a particular group and this would be 
followed by a period of migration and war, and after many generations of 
gradual social evolution, new values would develop which would restore 
the balance. But now virtually alt trauitiona! demographies throughout the 
world are out of balance, mainly through a rapid and dramatic fall in 
the death rate due to the introduction of a few simple medicines, but also 
through the rejection by modern civili/atiop of many of the traditional 
values that tended to restrict fertility. Because this imbalance is world- 
wide and because of the existences of nations with clearly defined bor- 
ders, the traditional safety vahc of lirge-^scale internatiohal (national 
in terms of modern borders) migration has been closed. Thus the 
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solution to the population growth problems rests in updating, not 
replacing, the traditional demography (which has other important social 
functions besides fertility control) rapidly, so that it is consistent with 
the realities of the present situation. 

The traditional demography was successful insofar as it enabled 
each woman to produce slightly more than twochildren who would survive 
until reproductive age. Now it enables each woman to produce many more 
than these two children. In time the traditional demography will readjust- 
to the realities of the present situation, but the process of social evolu- 
tion is such that it takes no account of individuals. Instead, the changes 
take place gradually through generations of starvation, a breakdown of 
the existing 50cialorder,and wars. With sucha process, many individuals 
die unnecessary deaths, many societies iisappear, and only the fittest 
survive. In other words, the social evolutionof millcnia will not change by 
itself in a few short years, and as such a change is needed, drastic 
measures will have to be applied. 

Thus, if population is to be controlled by man humanistically in- 
stead of by war, natural catastrophes, or a complete breakdown in the 
social order, immediate and drastic measures will have to be taken. 
All national policies, from education through employment to taxation, 
should be designed to change the particular traditional attitudes which 
would need to be altered if population equilibrium is to be restored. It is 
absolutely essential that the present inconsistencies in government activ- 
ities are changed. For example, at present mass media campaigns 
might be directed towards family size control, but at the same time, 
taxation and school financing encourage large families. In addition the 
efforts must be concentrated on those groups of the people with whom 
rapid population growth produces the most detrimental side effects, i.e., 
those who are already very poor. At present, most efforts at family size 
control have much greater impact on those who need to limit their number 
of children least, i.e., modern sector families. 

Only in the poorest areas of developing countries is population 
growth and the resulting poverty one of the prime causes of rural-urban 
migration. In other areas, the problem is much more deep-rooted, and 
is partly caused by a modernization and redirectionof instinctive'drives, 
and partly caused by changes in the social-cultural, economic, and educa- 
tional envi ronment. 

On the instinctive side, w ith the expansion of an individual's geo- 
graphical horizons, it is difficult forhimtofind his identity-in his tradi- 
tional society, particularly as this society is disintegrating. Similarly, 
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new methods of achieving social status are replacing the tradilional 
methods as the values of modern society spread to the rural areas; for 
exarhple, success in the school system is becoming more important than 
hunting prowess, western dress more a boost to status than dancing 
ability, and materialistic possessions more important than community 
involvement. Most important of all the ways of achieving status is where 
the person has been successful outside his "home" (or claimed to have, 
been successful). Someone who has shown his ability on a world scale 
(i.e. studied overseas) has the highest siatus, followed by those who 
live in the capital, followed by those who live in other big towns, with 
those left behinti in the village having an increasingly low status. 

Where the younger children of large families do not inherit or own 
land, or where the land ownership system does not enable individuals to 
feel that the land belongs to them, suchconditions are also an inducement 
to migratiort, for without the pull of a territory there is little incentive 
to stay in a rural area. ^ 

Though the close knit extended family has always existed in most 
traditional societies, in the past, before the advent of modern communi- 
cations, there was no way in which the young people could escape from 
the claustrophobic atmosphere and assert their independence. Now of 
course, they can leave and go to the towns, in addition many societies 
had complex initiation ceremonies which had the effect of reinforcing 
the values of the society on the instinctively protesting adolescents, but 
increasingly these initiation ceremonies (which often are very similar 
to mode''^. brainwashihg techniques) are being stopped, thas leaving no 
way of bringing the young back into the mainstream of traditional society. 

Finally, the urban environment is particularly attractive as it can 
provide niLjh greater psychological stimulation than the rural environ- 
ment, and at the same time provide more outlet for instinctive aggres- 
sive driv"". ?f someone wants peace and quiet, he is likely to remain 
in the rura areas. If he wants excitement and action, he must go to the 
towns. Socfal-biological research suggests that in many species of ani- 
mals, inc-ud'ng man, there is an inherent need, particularly amongst 
the young " excitement and action. 

f)bv, ily all these instinctive drives are only able to find new me- 
truu. oi t^p^ession (through rural-urban migration) because of the dis- 
intc-$ralio:i cf traditional society and values. A large number of factors 
are all tending tOxSpeed up the destructionof these values, thus negating 
the mechanisms for controlling and redirecting instinctive drives for the 
^'social good" developed over several centuries of social evolution. 
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or the factors that arc producing this disintegration, the school 
s>stem is central. The Tollowing are some ol thc wa\ in which the rural 
school tends to help destroy rural society w ithout producing an\ viable 
and workable alternative: 

1) It teaches children that their success in lile depends on their 
"intelligence" and hard work in school, and is"^ not dependent 
on any of the traditional social status attributing mechanisms 

(birth, community service, etc.). 

2) It teaches children that academic work is something to be 
respected, and rewarded, and physical work is something that 
only unfortunate failures have to undertake. 

3) It teaches children that ifahey want to be successful, they have 
to get out of their community. 

4) It teaches children that the problems faced by their parents and 
their community are not important, and do not deserve serious 
attention. 

5) It teaches children that the symbols of development are more 
important than real development. 

6) It teaches children to rely on "outsiders'* for the solution to 
problems, and destroys any self-confidence that the community 
has of their ability to solve their own problems, 

7) Finally and most seriously, it creates aspirations and expecta- 
tions that for the majority can never be achieved, and thus leads 
to frustration and a feeling ofpersonal I'ailureamongst most rural 
people. 

Most of these "messages" are ol'course not the conscious expression 
of the objectives of rural education, but are the "hidden messages" 
of the structure of the present educational system, and its interaction 
with other modern sector social and economic influences. What is most 
worrying, however, is that most of these messages are either untrue, 
or counter-productive for rural development and harmony. 

For example, though the school s> stem says that social and material- 
istic status is dependent on ability and hard work, in fact the Qhild from 
rural areas has an infinitesimal chance of reaching the top levels of 
education (let alone the top positions in society) compared with his^. 
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middle class urban brothers. In Thailand onlyabout6 per cent of univer- 
sity students come from peasant family backgrounds. 

The child learns not only from school that non-physical work is 
rewarded, but also from the government personnel in his village (tea- 
chers, agricultural officers, policemen, etcj, all of whom do not 
usually do physical work, and who nevertheless have higher incomes, 
greater power; and often also higher status than the mass- of the popula- 
tion of the village. In addition, the mass media continuously eniphasi/e 
the high material and social status of desk-bound bureaucrats. 

Because the education system is a continuum, w ith w hai is being taught 
bearing li^le relevance to local conditions, the student soon learns that 
its only function is to prepare him for the next higher* level of education, 
which inevitably means educaticj outside his community. Thus it auto- 
matically leads to an alienation of the child from his comm.unity. 
Instead of teaching children and adults to co-operate and work together 
to try to solve community problems it teaches them to compete in the 
school lottery >ith its own irrelevant rules) through repeating the words 
of the teacher ir.ore accurately than anyone else. Those who succeed in 
rural schools, and are re^varded, are'neither those who think most for 
themselves, nor those who are most concerned with their community 
^.problems, but are thos^; who are most prepared to cut themselves off 
from reality, and to repeat accurately things that they don't understand. 
Thus the school encourages a conformity to outside values that arc not 
really understood, and thus encourages a craving after the symbols of 
development without any real development. It is not surprising therefore 
that the villages of Thailand (and Asia) are full of school dropouts, who 
arc unprepared to work on the land, who look down on their parents and 
community, who dress in western clothes, and who are merely marking 
time waiting either for the opportunity of a job in an urban area, or for 
the courage to move to the towns to look for a job. Throughout the rural 
areas of Asia these youths can be seen, spending their time on railway 
stations watching the trains go by, waiting outside cinemas, listening 
to the latest songs on the radio, and trying at least to i jifil the symbols 
of status (western dress, no manual work, lack of :espect for tradi- 
tional institutions, knowledge of many different ty;: of material 
consumption items, etc.), tha< they learn from the /whool, ihe mass 
media, the example of their leaders, and of gove'-nment officials. 

As communications are opened up, so rural peopl * bee )me increas- 
ingly aware of the gross inequalities that exist in c ^or cty. Why 
should they spend long hours every day struggling to ;)r:jduc- .v^* -noi'^-h 
to keep themselves alive, when those in the urban are: wi;r, r ^:«cd 
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through the educational system only have to work short hours to have 
all the material things, which according to the advertisements bring 
instant happiness and satisfaction. 

Just at the time when the adolescent is most susceptible to brain- 
washing innuences that will permanently affect his lifelong outlook, 
his parents tell him to work hard in school to get out ot the village, 
the school teJIs him that the village's problems are "not important 
and the mas5 r.edia create demands for material things that can only 
be obtained outside his community. 

The promises of the school cannot hou ever be achieved. Only a 
verv small proportion of those children who are filled with a longing 
for a materialistic and modern lifestyle can ever make it to the top le- 
vels of education. Increasingly now, only a small proportion ot those who 
make it to the top level of education get the type ot job or the things 
thev hoped to get. Though of course when they return to their village 
on ' visits in order to enhance their status, they make their urban lives 
sound fantastic. The school thei efore creates aspirations that cannot 
be achieved for the majority, and thus turns the majority ot people into 
"failures". Rather than remaining as failures in their village amongst 
their friends anyone with courage and ambition (just the people who are 
needed for the development of the community) is likely to move to the 
anonymity of an urban area totry their luck (at least then they can claim 
to be successful). 

I am not saying that the education system is the only instrument 
producing counter-productive rural-urban migration, but it does occupy 
a central position in this migration, reinforcing all the other influences 
such as the inequalities in income between rural and urban areas, the 
boring and backbreaking nature of farm work and the small rewards 
this work produces, the colonial relationship of rural areas to the 
urban areas, the frustration produced by corrupt and insensitive gov- 
ernment officials, the deterritorialisation caused by land shortages 
or bv the conceiriration of the land in a few hands, etc. !f education did 
not carry the message that social status and wealth depended on the 
student's ability, and his hard work in academic subjects, but instead 
tried to modify the existing traditional order so that youth could find 
status in their own community, then the problem would not be solved 
(the solution can only be found through a complete transformation oi the 
values of modern society; with rewards, both social and economic, go- 
ing as much to rural people as urban desk-workers), but it would at least 
be considerably reduced. 
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IV. The direction of change needed 



I spent some time at the beginning of this paper discussing the 
infeasibility of present development strategics, because the. design of 
any new rural educational system cannot just aim to solve certain short- 
term problems in a basically rotten system rushing headlong into its 
own inevitable destruction, but must aim at producing the necessary 
preconditions for a society that has the chances of long-^term viability. 

A society aiming for never ending gi owth, never ending urbanization, 
and never ending consumption of material things uill inevitably collapse. 
A society which places increasing emphasis on technology, efficiency, 
large-scale operations, and specialization will not be able to provide 
individuals with meaningful and satisfying roles to play. Thus a rural 
educational system should not just be designed as a temporary solution 
filling the gap until the rural populations are able to join in the material- 
istic, technological dream. It should aim at creating an environment, a 
culture, and a society in the rural areas that can satisfy the basic needs, 
and the basic instinctive drives of man. Rural development should thus 
provide not just a second-best and bearable society, but an environn^ent 
which in the long run is more likely to produce happiness and satisfac- 
tion than existing materialistic, technological urban societies. Only 
if this can be done can rural-urban migration be reversed, and the 
growth-production mania stopped before it destroys the institutions on 
which it is founded. . - 

In designing any new rural development strategy it' is necessary 
to havje at least some idea of some of the ba^ic necessities of any viable 
society, and in order to do this, it is necessary to have ^ome idea of 
the underlying nature of man, including the most important of his in- 
stinctive drives. 

Any realistic development strategy should have at least the follow ing 
characteristics: 

1) It should aim to solve problems thaLare- causing people suffering 
and dissatisfaction, not at maximizing various meaningless indi-^ 
cators. 

2) It should only allow the exploitation of technology where the scale 
of operation does not preclude each individual involved having a 
meaningful role to play, and where in the long term that technology 
can be shown to be for the social good. 
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3) It should create a society where each individuarhas a Avay of as- , 
serting.his identity (through pride in his community For example); 
which has meaningful aisd socially producfi^ e ways of attributing 
social status; which provides roots for all individuals, and a sen^ie 
of territorial belonging (this, could be done wbth territorial sub-, 
stitutes); which provides psychological stiniulation and chaU' 
lenges; and which creates non-destructive outlets for aggression, 
the desira for power, and the sexual and reproducti-ve drives. 

4) ^^inally, it should not be built on the continuous creation of new 
-and unsatisfiable desires for materialistic things, but.^.should 

instead encourage the development of the spiritual side of man, 
and the satisfaction of existing (though often dormant) spiritual 
desires. 

Education in its broadest sense involves the transmission of re-^ 
'levant skills; knowledge, attitudes and ideas, through' a participatory, 
process between teacher and learner, so that the individual is better 
able to cope with the realities of his environment, and live a happy and 
satisfied life^ Such education obviously must occupy an absolutely cen- 
tral role in any cevelopment strateg>, for eventually thc^ solution to 
ail problems, and the creation of a nev. societ>, depend'bn what each 
individual man does. 

In" designing \ development-orientod edubational process^ it 
.should be realized that the .existing society, and institutions (e.g. 
' radio and T. v.), and the existing physical environmeot, have a continuous 
lifelong impact. Thus, if any formalized educational p(w:ess is to have 
a real impact in changing the direction of social, cultural7"zmn~1ndividual 
development it cannot be a *'one-shot'' affair (virtually all formaf^duca- 
tion schemes cover a. finite time period), -but must provide llfe-iong 
learning and teaching experience for the members of the community in 
which it is situated. '^"^^ j 

Obviously, before designing any new rural edacationaT^rocess, one 
not only has to study in depth what is wrong with existing rural educa- 
tion systems,, but also the experiments that have been carried out in 
otlVer countries in order to achieve similar objectives. As \ have 
written on tltese topics elseN^here^. I will not discuss these two very 
important issues here. 



I.Kor example m "The \ccJ for h'ducationul Trans fonuat ion: from tfw Marj^inal 
to the Utopian'* and in '*t^Jucation for Rural Dci\'lopincnt: The Attempts of Many 
Cpuntries^\ ' »< 
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J Meaningful runal dey.ejppment can ohTy take r'M^^^o 'if the present 
compartmentalization<)f dCivelopmcnt adtivitics tamon^*^t half adozenor' 
more different agenciesj'is^rcpf^x^d^witli a, yo -ordinal approach ccn - 
trcd'around educational kctiyity Jn''thc'cioii3munity..Thc |jroccss i^hoUld 
be centred op educational a^^ttWn/Tor gill development is dependent either 
,oh changing people so that> th^y-are more in harmony with'their environ-, 
nkcnt, or on changing p^^ople so that they can change thc-ir environment so 
that it is more in harn^iony with their basic needs. In both cases, peo- 
, pie's attitudes, ideas, skills, and knowledge Inust be changed, and thus' 
educational action is absolutely essentral. It shouid be centrxid on the 
community, and to some extent isolate each community fro.n each o'ther, 
sd that individuals are given a feeling of identity, belonging, involve- 
ment, and pride', and sothat the dominant sdcial structure becoipes com-^ 
*. mufiity centrfd (thus pre^venting migrdilion for. status reasorl!>). 

In order that the new education process, really produces such a feel- 
ihg of community identitv and pride, it: f 

1)* Should involve adults as well as children in a lifelong process of 
teaching and learning. 

' 2) Should have a* curriculum and activities designed mainly by 
members 6f the community in order to soKe the most pressing 
problems of the community, 

3) Should involve all participants in physical work as much as 
mental academic work, so that the products of the system are 
not alienated frdm the inevitable activities of their community. 

4) Should not use ordinary "teachers" but should use, on a full 
: or part time basis, members of th;^ community, each trained for 
: a short ^ time in the solution of one of the problems facing the 

community. These new teachers should not be products of 
formal secondary and higher education as people from such 

; academic elitist institutions cannot but help'carry a message 
inconsistent with community harinoriv and pride.' Tho^-s'election 
of the teachers from the community could in fact develop into 

, : a new socially productive way of attributing/social status within 
the community setting. / 

= 5) Should be designed not only so that it shows people how they 
can improve their quality of life and satisfaction by staying in the 
rural areas, but also by its very existence should make rural 
life more stimulating and attractive. 
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6) Should at least be partially financed and supported by the connnu- \ 
nity. 

Obviously, however, any new system, though aiming to develop the 
community, and make people feel that their existence and satisfaction 
centres around their co nmunity, cannot ignore the nation, the need for 
some inter-community communication and even migration, and the fact 
that central and local governments not only must provide many of the 
resources needed for rural development, but also many of the new ideas 
needed to solve existing problems. Therefore, the system in the commu- 
nity must be a part of a larger national system. Thus: 

1) There should be a special cycle of compensatory education, to 
prepare a few individuals for effective competition in further 
secondary and higher education. This compensatory cycle should 
not insist on any specific achieveinenis from the students from 
community schools, but should take ihe children from where they 
are, and give them the skills necessary for them to cope with 
further modern sector orientated education. 

2) Section for this compensatory cycle should not he on the basis 
of examinations (which inevitabh emphasize the importance of 
academic and literary, skills), but should be on the basis of other 
criteria such as participation in community activities, responsi- 
bilitv, and achievement in verbal non-learnable aptitude tests. 

3) Governmtnl should provide financial assistance for any new 
scheme at Jeast to the extent it is presently supporting rural 
elemetktao education. It should train the new teachers, and 
frequently offer retraining in the changing problem areas. It 
should help elaborate curricula, organize systems of technical 
assistance for the community schools, and ensure that the 
mass med:-^ and- advertisers do not create aspirations and ex- 
pectations iliiit can never be achieved. / 

Though any neu | rocesi should primarily be an educational process, 
it r-ed not nece:.san'\ be anything like the schools that exist at present. 
For example: \ 

1) Adults will participate as rwuch ai.children. 

2) There need be no fixed "class size." Sometimes the ^'teachers" 
might give advice to one person on one problem (for example, 
whether to take birth pills or have an l.U.D. fitted). At other 
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times, they might be working with a small group on a particular 
project (for example, the relationship between infant and maternal 
mortality, and the spacing between births), and at other iiwes 
might discuss a given problem with the whole commi^ity. 

^ 3) Most activities need not take place w ithin the four walls of a 
classroom, but can take place anywhere in the community, 
using the rich educational environment that exists in every com- 
munity. 

4) The teaching of literacy skills is not a necessary part of the 
process. Only where the environment is literary, and where peo- 
ple want to iearn to read and write should high priority be at-- 
tacned to literacy training. If the government feels that literacy 
is essential then before literacy is taught the environnient should 
be made literary, and the people motivated to want to read and 
write. 

5) As already mentioned the teachers should not be traditional 
teachers, but should be community members, each trained in 
one particular skill (for example, why family planning is neces- 
sary for the community, and how can births be prevented?) of 
direct relevaiice to the problems of the community. 

Obviously^ with the above guidelines a large number of different 
types of community centred educational programmes could be designed, 
for there are many questions relating to the design of a new system which 
cannot be answered at present. 

i 

Certainly there is no one ideal system, but a large number of 
possible alternatives, some more suitable for some societies and cul- 
tures, and some for others. Thus in designing any new system for imple- 
meniation there are three further basic;: criteria: 

\ ■ 

1) The system should be as flexible as, possible, so that it can be 
relatively easily redirected if it appears to be going in the 
w^ong way. ^ 

2) At the outset automatic evaluation procedures should be built 
into the design of the new syst^efn or systems, both so that 
niistakes can quickly be identified and corrected, and also so 

. that many of the unanswered questions we have about the educa- 
tional process can in fact be answered. 
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The new system must be realistic (though not pessimistically 
.oii:icrvative) and must take account of the existing realities, 
both educational and other. 

This last point is very important. In turning the theory of the previous 
pages into implementable practice many compromises will^avetobe 
made with the existing situation. None of us are working in "virgin 
societies'' with no schools, no untuinilable aspirations, nodisintegraling 
social structure and no political hierarchy often blinded to the real 
problems. Thus none of us will ever have a chance of implementing 
an "ideal system" even if such an ideal existed (which it probably 
does not). All we can do is remain continuously conscious of the direc- 
tion in which we want to move. 

In the final section of this paperlw^ll outline one community centred 
educational system which might he feasible incertaincircumstances.lt 
is designed to help solve the rroblems of the rural areas, to reduce 
rural-urban migration (thus freeing .ncreasing resources for rural de- 
velopment), and to create community pride and identity. As it is a pro- 
posal designed to be implementable, it does not meet all my theoreti- 
cal criteria, for many compromises with reality have had to be made. It 
should also be emphasized that this isonlv one of many alternatives, and 
that I am describing this alternati\e merelv to sho\^ in concrete terms 
the type of scheme that might bedevelopedto achieve some of the objec- 
tives I have outlined above. 

V. One alternative 

In most educational systems, the Jower levels have to adjust their 
activities so that their graduates will meet the intake requirements of 
the higher levels. Thus in virtually all cases the system does not really 
benefit the masses who participate for only a few years, but only really 
benefits the minority who go on to further education. In the scheme out- 
lined below, however, it has been assumed that it should be designed 
entirely to meet the real needs of the mass of the population that will 
participate. It is considered that it is the job of the further education 
system to make the necessary adjustments in their programmes so 
that they can effectively operate with the few continuing beyond mass 
educ..tiOn. They should no longer expect a product designed to meet 
their partisan needs. 

In order that the children from K^e new rural community centred 
system have a chance to conipete with children from urban elementary 
schools (which inevitably will offer an education more suited to the in- 
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take requirements of furtner education) a special compensatory cycle 
will have to be developed. This compensatory cycle would admit just 
the numberof children from rural areas whocould be expected to succeed 
in further education, and find modern sector employment in either the 
rural or urban areas. It should concentrate cnliirviv on preparing rural 
children with whatever skills and know ledge they got from the communi- 
ty school for effective competition in further education. It is likely 
that by the time the rural child has to compete with his urban counter- 
part, he will have had one or two years more education. The compensa- 
tory cycle need not be of the same length in all parts of the country. In 
certain more developed rural areas where the curriculum of the rural 
community school is not too different from that of urban schools the 
compensatory cycle couid be relatively short whilst in really remote 
and depressed ^reas the compensatory cycle should be relatively long. 
Thus instea. aving a unitary educational system, the structure would 
vary from a. area, depending on the needs. 

For every fifty or so schools in each locality (see below) there should 
be at least two compensatory schools, preferably situated in urban areas 
and not associated to any particular community. These schools would in 
general be copies of the schools in the towns except that they should be 
better equipped, and have higher paid staff than urban schools. The cur- 
riculum should concentrate on improving language, literacy and rumerical 
skills, and on familiarizing the children with the complexities of the 
modern sector, increasing their role expectations and their self-con- 
fidence. 

The intake'into these compensatory schools would be absolutely li- 
mited, and only those rural children who passed through the compensa- 
tory cycle would be able to continue their education. Thu.s this cycle 
would be a barrier isolating the rural community-centred system from 
the urban, modern sector oriented system, and also preventing exces- 
sive migration for educational reasons, and discouraging rural-urban 
migration in general. Selection of the small proportion of children going 
into the compensatory cycle would be on the basis of participation in 
community activities, social responsibility, and performance in verbal 
aptitude tests. 

The existence of such a barrier isabsolutely essential for the success 
of any attempt at ruralizing rural education. Without the barrier "teach- 
ers" will be pressured to teach for the intake requirements of further 
(modern sector) education, as a slight chance of a first prize in a na- 
tional lottery is more attractivethanthecertaintyof a consolation prize. 
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Returning now to my basic proposal in its broader terms, the scheme 
for mass rural education being suggested involves the establishment 
of a community centre (actually situated in the centre of a community, 
both geographically and spiritually) to replace the existing elementary 
school. The centre will have four basic functions. First, it will be used 
for certain periods of the day as a school, \Kith a relevant, not an acade- 
mic curriculum. Secondly, it will be used as a place from which exten- 
sion advice will be given in, for example, agriculture, hygiene, nutrition 
and family planning, or on whatever problems are considered most 
important both bv the community and by the government. Thirdly, it will 
be used as a place from which practically oriented adult education 
courses will be given. Finally, it ishopedthat it will really be able to act 
as the centre of the comm»-nity, with people going to the centre to meet 
their friends, read newspapers or books (if they are liberate) or listen 
to tapes and the radio, plan joint activities, form clubs and so on. 

There would be no universality throughout the country of curriculum 
or even in the fields of stud> j be covered in any centre (for children,^ 
adults, and for the extension services) but these would be decided on the 
basis of a detailed in-depth survey of the major problems facing a par- 
ticular locality (10-15 kms. in radius) in which both local community 
members and trained com munity development workers would partic ipate. 
It is possible, however, that problems of universal importance might be 
identified, and thus covered by every centre. For example, there might 
be a need tachange traditional demographic concepts and introduce family 
planning ideas in all parts of a country. 

Four or five people would be employed in each centre, as **teachers" 
or "agents of change", and the particular skills that these people would 
have would be determined on the basis of the priority problems iden- 
tified in the survey. For example, in one locality there might be an 
agricultural worker, a co-operative organizer, a nutritionalist and health 
adviser, a fisheries worker, and a family planning mobili/er. In another 
locality there might be a veterinarian, a medical assistant, two li- 
teracy workers, and a family planning mobilizer. Even if the titles of 
the personnel are the same in different localities, they might have slightly 
different fields of interest and functions, since as much as possible the 
training given to these people would bedesigned to equip them for solving 
specific priority problems in a particular locality. 

As it generally proves very difficult inany country to get products of 
secondary and higher education to remain in rural are^s, and if they do 
it is not usually by choice (and thus they are unlikely to be motivated), at 
least half the staff of each centre should be chosen from existing pro- 
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gressive elements within the community. This isalsolikely to encourage 
greater community involvement in the centre than if all the employees 
were outsiders. These people, once chosen, would be given one or two 
years practical training in one of the most important problem areas 
identified for that particular locality. Another alternative would be to 
employ a larger number of community members on a part time basis, 
and not to give them long-term training which would prevent them carry- 
ing out their normal activities, but to give them two or three months 
training a year during the dry season for two or three ye^rs. 

Each locality (of 10-15 kms. radius) would contain about 50 separate 
communities (in sparsely populated areas a large radius and a smaller 
number of communities would have to be aimed for), and at the geogra- 
phical centre of the locality wouldbeestablisheda group of five or more 
supervisors (one in each of the specialties catered for in the communi- 
ty centres), and also a short range radio transmitter which would be used 
both as a supervision aid, and as a tool for interesting the population in 
their locality, and drawing attention to individual and community suc- 
cesses within the locality, thus giving local residents some idea of what 
really can be done. 

Children would participate in the activities of the centre each mor- 
ning for four or five hours (say from 7 a.m. to mid-day). The age that 
they would start and the number of years they would participate for 
would obviously vary from country to country, and depend on the re- 
sources available and other factors; however ideally children should 
start as late as possible (perhaps not until they are seven or eight years 
old), and they should continue for at least four or five years. There 
would only be a small amount of classroom instruction, with the em- 
phasis of the programme being on practical involvement in the activities 
of the community, experimentation, and discussion. In other words, the 
curriculum would be organized on a project or problem solving basis. 
For example, the children might work in groups with different farmers, 
discuss the variety of methods used and the consequent differences in 
yields, and carry out various experiments to prove specific theoretical 
concepts (e.g. the effects of usir ^organic fertilizers, new seed varieties, 
irrigation). The school day would not be divided into periods as is 
presently the case, but most of one morning, or even most of a week or 
a month, might be devoted (for one group of children) to a particular 
subject. 

Literacy classes would not be given unless there was already an 
adequate supply of simple entertaining and informative reading mater- 
ials available in the locality. Again only part of the literacy training 
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would take place in a classroom situation with the other part devoted 
to literali/ing the environment (labellinj^ ever^ thing in the community, 
e.g. putting a signoneachtree with the name of the tree, children stitch- 
ing their names on their shirts, hanging signs round animals necks), 
and explaining and demonstrating the need for literacy. Tlius the main 
efforts on literacy would be devoted firstly to making the children and 
the adults aware of written symbols, and ^:econdly on motivating them 
to learn the meaning of the symbols. Only \\hen the majority of children 
in a particular group are motivated and aware would a concentrated 
attempt be made to teach them the actual skills of reading and writing. 

Children would not necessarily be divided into groups according to 
the 'length of time they had participated in the system, and certainly 
whatever method is chosen the children in their final year should not form 
a separate group, but should be divided for a large portion of their school^ 
day amongst the other groups so that they could assist the "teachers'' 
or "agents of change" with the other ^children. Selection of those who^ 
might proceed to further education should certainly at least be partly 
dependent on a child's success in this activity. 

After lunch the staff of the centre would be available at the centre 
either to provide extension advice (in the case of agricultural workers) 
or to carry out particular services (in the case of family planning 
mobili/ers. medical assistants and literacy workers). For example, 
the agricultural worker might provide advice on whatquantities of ferti- 
lizers should be used, what seeds should be used, what is the best way 
to plant a particular crop and so on. The family planning mobili/er^ 
might discuss wit'h individual women, advisctheni on particular methods, 
and fit them with lUD's or give them contraceptive pills. The medical 
assistant might use one room in the centre for examining patients, 
diagnosing, and prescribing medicines. Finallv. the literacy worker 
might read and write letters for illiterates, help people fill up applica- 
tion forms, advise people on what they could read, and per,. .,os also 
give special courses to children (or adults) who are motivated to read 
but arc still having reading problems. 

From time to time in the evenings special courses might be held 
for adults by the "agents of change" at the community centre. These 
might be held in conjunction with a radio programme from the locality 
centre, either based on a particular success story from one community, 
or as part of a centralized campaign to solve a particular problem, or 
might be held on the "agent of change's" or the community's own initia- 
tive. Such courses would obviously involve discussion and dialogue, as 
is done for example with the Indian radioclubs, as well as an examination 
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of* some of the experiments being carried out by the children. Literacy 
classes for aduHs might also be undertaken if a sufTicient number of 
adults expressed an interest in such courses. Texts cither prepared by 
the literacy worker or by the children might be used in such courses, so 
that the relevance of whai is being read would automatically be apparent 
to the adults. 

These periodical everiing classes for adults would only be likely to 
be successful ii" the "schoor' or communit-y centre or whatever the insti- 
tution is called really does become a centre for the community where 
people of all ages and both sexes gather to gossip, to discuss, to read, 
to listen to the local radio and prerecorded tapes (and 'even to record 
tapes to send to the local radio for possible transmission) and to drink 
tea or beer (depending on local customs). Only if the centre' is situated 
in a central and convenient location, and provides facilities and activi- 
ties tnat attract the local inhabitants, is the whole scli-.Tie likely to suc- 
ceed. Unless the centre is seen by community members as belonging 
to them and serving their interests, it will soon become an alien institu- 
tion and like most alien institutions will be likely to have as mar>y^nega- 
tive Ks positive aspects. 

This alternative involving the isolation of rural educational pro- 
grammes from the modern-sector-orientcd further educational system, 
and the creation of communitv centred educational institutes, staffed 
mainly with community members and concentr.. mg on providingthe skills 
and knowledge needed to solve specific problems for both adults and chil- 
dren, though not specifically desigm^d to solve problems of migration 
and population growth is likely to ii^^ve a significant impact. This is 
firstly because in most rural areas. o? i the most common problems 
needing solution is likely to be that of tugh fertility and rapid population 
growth, thus in most villages there will be a community member tramed 
not only to teach people why they should^limit their fafnily size, but also 
trained to prescribe birth pills and fit lUD's. Secondly, because the 
existence of a problem solving, community centred educational process 
is not only likely to significantly imp-'ove the quality of life of rural 
people, but is also likely to increase their pride in their community, 
thus reducing the pressures for rural-urban migration. And thirdly, be- 
cause of the fact that only the limited number of students who go to the 
compensatory cycle will be able to study further, elemt^ntary education 
will cease to carry the hidden message that schooling is a continuous 
process leading from the rural areas to eventual modern sector employ- 
ment, and in addition large numbers of-students will no longer be able 
to migrate to urban areas to seek further educational opportunities. 
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Obviously, a large numbcrofoperational and administrative problems 
will be faced in implementing a scheme such as the one outlined. above. 
It will almost certainly not be possible to implement such a scheme 
throughout a country in a short period of time, and thus it should be 
started first in the most , backward rural regions, where the present 
formal .system is least useful, and where the population and other pro- 
blems are most serious. 

VI, Conclusion 

The alternative described above certainlv involves a radical depar- 
ture from most existing educational systems in terms of objectives, 
structure, participants, teachers, curricula, and administration. How- 
ever, if we are to produce a societv that has some chance of survival 
we have to break away from the constraints of the past, and if we are to 
create an educational system which: 

1 ) Takes account of, and gives scope for the expression of the basic 
nature of man; ^ 

2) Is a powerful tool for the achievement of realistic development 
objectives; 

3) Will play an active role in reducing population growth, and rural- 
urban migration; 

4) Will give ail citizens a chance of playing a significant role in the 
affairs of the nation; 

5) Is feasible and implemerttable; 

v\e cannot jus.t tinker with existing systems and make marginal changes, 
but must have a radical transformation. The above alternative is only 
one of many possible schemes, all of Which wpl have at least one thing 
in common- they will involve a complete change in existing rural educa- 
tional practices, and thus the> will require a high degree of political 
motivation and support if they aretohaveany chance of success. Though 
other alternative schemes will differ in detail, if they are to fulfil the 
five criteria mentioned above they are likely to share many of the fol- 
lowing basic characteristics of the scheme I have outlined: 



I. Idcsc problems and the opcr'ational steps that v^oulJ need to take place in iiTiple- 
mentation are desi riheil in m\ scheme for Improving the Qualit\ of Rural lAfc 
through Community Centred Hducation'\ 
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1) Rural-Urban Continuum: 1- ariir.'i! sys'.em is to be designed to meet 
the needs of the rural ^reas, it must be separated from the modern 
sector system. However, opportunity for progress into elite [ ositions 
cannot be denied .to rursfi children, thus after completing their rural 
education a few children (no more than could find places in ^jcondary 
schools) should be admitted to a special compensatory cycle designed 
specifically to prepare rural, children to competp^in further education. 

2) Institutional: After the result of a careful survey, a commQnity 
centre should be established in a central and convenient location. This 
centre would either use the existing school premises or feplace the 
school. It should be open all the year round all day ^nd in the evenings 
also. 

3) Employees: Each centre should employ at least four or five 
"agents of change" or "teachers". Each of these would have skills de- 
signed to be usefurifor solving the most crucial proWems facing the 
community. Wherever possible, these "agents of change'' should be 
drawn fi;om the members of the community and given one or two years 
specialist training in specific subjects to build on their traditional 
background and skills in the same subject. 

-< 

4) Participants: In the morning for four or five hours the "agents 
of chang^^" should work with children (the children would spend at least 
five years participating in the activities of the centre on a half-time 
basis). In the afternoon any community member could go to the centre 
either to receive extension advice, or for particular services (letter 
writing, I.U.D. fitting, curing certain illnesse?^). In the evening, the 
centre. would be opened as a meeting place for all cpmmunity members.^ 
Reading, radio and tape listening, and drinking facilities might be 
available, and in addition, cerlai:* special adult courses might take 
place. * • . . 

5) Curriculum: The precise problems that would be dealt with in 
any community should be decided on the basis of a survey to be carried 
out prior to establishing the centre. Very little emphasis would be 
placed on ordinary classroom work, but the concentration would be on 
practical work, experimentation and discussion. If literacy is to be 
taught, very great emphasis should be placed on making the community 
a literary environment, and on motivnling people to want to become li- 
terate. 

6) Organization and Supervision: For each fifty or so community 
centres there ahould be one central supervision centre with five or more 
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supervisors who would visit the centres with reasonable frequency. 
There could also be a short range radio transmitter wh.ch would be 
used for broadcasting certain prerecorded tapes of general interest, 
for mounting specific campaigns, and suggesting particular action to he 
centres, and for developing a high level of interes and Pn'^e the lo- 
cality anci, more particularly, in the achievements of individuals and 
communitie s within the locality. 

AS only slightly more than the pref. nt number of teachers need be 
employed in any new scheme, and some of those could be paid less than 
present teachers, the costs of such alternatives will not be much higher 
than the costs of the present system, and the returns, in terms of in- 
creased, rural productivity and satisfaction and reduced pressure for 
expanding secondary and higher education, will be very, much higher. 

Only if the developing countries really design an educational system 
to meet their needs, to solve to problems, and to help create a 
potentially satisfied society, will they be able to avoid the pitfalls that 
the developed countries are rushingheadlong intoatterdecades of strug- 
gle The future of humanity depends on what happens to People s atti- 
tudes and ideas, and these in turn are largely dependent on the type of 
-education (in it broadest sense) they are receiving. Surely we should 
use the massive resources that are available for education to tr^ and 
solve some of the myriads of problems facing individuals and society, 
instead of using them to expand an already decaying system, whose 
ery expansion is likely to speed up the disintegration of society. 
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Rural Exodus and Growth of Shantytowns: An Asian 
Educational Alternative? 



Almost everywhere, attempts hav^e been made to set up an educa- 
tional system which would be valid for^all geograr/hical zones, all human 
groups and all situations: but, in aiTUmber ot Ar.ian countries, the re- 
sults obtained by uniform and uiidifferentiated educational curricula 
have tailed to live up to exppcta^n. 

Thus we have to see whether there exist - in relation to the zone, the 
human group, the economic and social situation-educational priorities, 
and how they could be taken into account. 

The starting point, then, would no longer be an abstract culture, 
more or les^ encyclopedic and universal, outamilieu to be transformed; 
training would become inseparable from development action. 

I. Some characteristics of migration departure and arrival zones Rural 
exodus 

It is true that there are various economic and social causes under- 
lying the migratory flows which originate in the Asi^n countryside. But 
it can frequently be observed in these areas that conventional education 
does not provide children w4th sufficient means to understand and de- 
velop their environment. On the contrary, the school often accele- 
rates the rural exodus. 

The action of administrative service centres in rural areas to limit; 
out-migratipn and ensure real development has not been very success- 
ful. Consequently, many experts and researchers have come to think 
that it is futile to expect a far reaching development of Asian rural 
areas unless the peasant grou^^* themselves undertake it. But what 
training should be envisaged to ac.?ijeve this? 

Only in a few countries has migration hcenjorganized on a large 
scale, and in still fewer has specific training been given to those migra- 
ting: usually, educational efforts have been unrelated to the situation of 
the migrants. Would it not have been possible to design a ty^ of 
training Tor migrants leading both to a greater awakening of the mind 

by Jacques Bui^ni court. African Institute tor F-conom?c Planning' and Development. 
Dakar, Senegal. 
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and to the practiral 'adaptation to hcnk ecological and human environ- 
ments? 

Urban growth and disparities 

Rapid urban groNvth, an increasint.^ gap het\K oen the number ot those 
looking for work and the job opporliinilies in modqrn activities, the 
extension of slums, shantvtowns, old. ovcr|X)puiated and dilapidated 
districts, are characteri sdc ol inosl of tjic larfZe Asian towi^s. 

Not only is the o\erali situation otlcnacausc tor concern but serious 
internal urban disparities are to be tbund-\Nhich ot'*en tend to become 
wor'se.^ Almost everywhere there are signii'icant inequalities between 
wards'as regards d^jmograp.hic structure, occupational structure, em- 
plovment, incomes, inlrastructure, edi^^ational level, healt|i, etc 



Unequal geographic distribution of illiteracy iifi Hong Kong 
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"^veti if the edoripmy itS expanding and the whole population can be 'easily 
reached because it is gathered withina small radius, there remain large 
educational disparities - as can be seen in the, above tabk. 



The most striking differences between wards occur \^ith respect to 
town planning and housing. In Bombay, for instance, there are shanty- 
iowns nestling in the h-art of the cit> wherever a little land is still 
available, and formerly respectable districts are turning into slums, ^ 
In Hong Kong -not to speak of ti*.c sampans - the /ones wher<: the housing 
is the most dilapidated are usually also those with the highest density. 

Although the authcrj^ies of tn.. vpriou^ countries have, made many 
.efforts to try and solve S^1i3l^4s called the shanlytown problem, thevc 
are doubtless various reasons for th'eir only limited and partial suc- 
cess. The first reason -lies in the illusion that the **beautiful town,'^ the 
one being planned and bw\i and administered in Western fashion, will 
rapidly spread and that the shantytowns wiU be absorbed: this is a 
mistake and the fact is that in many Asian towns it is the precarious 
housin^g which spreads more rapidly than the modern urban infrastruc- 
ture/similarly, it is a mistake to think that the **makeshift" economic ^ 
acfi^Mties are going to be regularized withirva few v:ars -whereas they 
<:onstitutc the mode of life and survival ofa large proportion of the urban 
population.- • 

Another problem is th"e provision of really cheap housing which'is 
within rmancial reach of the majority of the inhabitants of the shanty- 
towns. ' Even in Tokyo,' t|]e infrastructure of certain wards leaves much 
to be desired, and in th§ income bra.cket 4()-()0 Yen per month betwet;n 
one-third and one-half of the families live in rented' wooden slacks. 

If a country as developed as Japan has not vet been able to solve 
the probh:in it is not surpriiiing that, for poorer countries, some people 
have come to doubt^the very possibility of providing the under-privileged 
strata with .u jeptable housing. 3 ,^ . - " 

1. The protjrcssion ot Ihc |Jcnsit\ in sonic l?<-niha\ \^ards is rJthcr s ^Mi.ifuant: 
: . Density per Acre (40 Acres) • ' ' , 

1931 1941 I95I 1961 Pop. in 1961 • ^ 

Bhulcswar. ^ ^ul MO Tj^f. 1. 520 ^ 65.681 
Market-.. 47.^ 421 67.^ i.7i4. S8..m,V 

sec Masahiko Honjo.. ••l/Ui-hani/atioii cn Asic: Dualismc daii. Ic Dcvcloppcmcnf. 
In Tcxtc dc la Conference ii:' Rerohot, Xueust 1*^71. miiiico. 

^ W. Calcutta, thc^ minimum cost of popular hou'^inp is cstimatctVat Rs. 8.000 which 
corresponds to a monthU rop:unncnt of 109 rupcos for K) vcars. Now. an estimate 
' of the income^di'ivtrihutinn ol lamilics in tiie metropol itan district of Calcutta shows 
"that even if the huiUlint! cost were hahed. and hence also the monthl> payments, 
these houses would still he beyond the me.ins of two-thirds of all families. 
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We arc thus faced with an objective need for training, first in order 
to extend the ability to innovate and secondly to reinforce the profes- 
sional skills needed for the supply ol goods and serv ices demanded by 
the popular urban strata, and, in particular, everything connected with 
the physical planning and functioning of the wards as well as with the 
improvement of the housing and its environment. 

Both in the urbati and rural areas it would certainly seem that it is 
through the action of the population itself that development mu$t be 
expected. But the conventional school often seem > incapable qf meeting 
priority needs or of fitting into the development prospects of the various 
groups of the population in their particular environment. 

What alternatives could be envisaged? 

11. To face the specific problems of departure and arrival zones: 
an educational alternative 

What should the alternative be based on? 

Although the need for an educational alternative no longer has to be 
proved, its profile, its characteristics, are not easy to define. 

We may perhaps venture to outline a comparison: 

An Alternative 

varies locally (function of 
groups, age grades, com- 
munities ...) 

decided by those concerned 
workshops 

cheap, maii.i « borne by 
those concerned 
improvements and produc- 
tion at local level (rural 
or urban) 

This means that the possible alternative makes use both of the 
community, development movement C^anifnation") and of technological 
education, provided that the latter is given its true significance in the 
context of Asian under-development. It should penetrate and impregnate 
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The Present "Solution' 



Structure 



Curriculum 

Basic topi 
Financing 

Use of products 



conventional 
standardized 
(the school) 
decided in the 
ministries 
the book 

costly, borne by the 
State 

bureaucratic jobs, 
urbari uneniplo> nient 



the various methods of training and intbrniation, provide support for 
administrative action and be a vector ^f development. 

There is no lack of sketches of an educational alternative of this t>pe, 
and in many Asian countriesone feels that there is a certain convergence 
of ar\iety and of research. We must stop gluing our eyes to the text- 
books and to the conventional school and simply look, ifi each place, at 
what the populatioti needs to know. That is the fundamental question. 
They do not need to know either -the metamorphoses of the frog, or the 
so-called basic concepts as invented :n the educational planning offices. 
What they need to know first of all, and what they want to know, is what 
can lead ihem out of their under-development, their difficulties of 
today, tomorrow and the next few \oars. Start with the essential firo- 
blems of each /one and the de\olopment prospects - that is a clear 
guideline for training. 

The profile of an alternative 

In trying to design a method of training which will not be liaWe 
to the reproaches levied at the conventional educational system it is 
important to concentrate on a single, dominant prol>lem of a given zone, 
leaving aside, in the initial, phase, many interesting but secondary as- 
pects. In sub-arid zones, for instance, efforts are n.^eded to improve the 
breed of cattk, or pest-control to improve the quality of hides for 
marketing. But such actions would be meaningless if they were, not first 
considered in terms of basic domina;it constraints such as shortage^f 
water. Similarly, in most cities, it is important to construct sewers but 
the most important effort should be to provide jobs and shelter for the 
masses. Depending on the case, priority should [)C given to ine or the 
other. Although this requirement ma> seem rather simplistic, it is 
essential to focus sensitization, training and development action Ofi a 
major theme which, although possibly not definitive, appears lessential 
for, let us say, a decade, after which another theme may'^be given 
priority. \ 

Identifying the esseniial ne^kjs of a /one requires careful thought by 
everyone familiar with the /one, and the usual celluiar divisions'^should 
be eliminated. The outcome should be a considerable decrease in the 
dispersal of efforts deployed for development and training progranimcs. 
Their various media and channels - education, radio, press, education 
movements, actions by religious leaders, etc. - should focus on a single 
matter. If the population in the /one is won over quickly the effort 
can be successful. Once people concerned feel unequivocally that certain 
methods are of ben^ifit to them, they w ill apply for training. If the popu- 
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lation to be trained does nOt see the value of the programme, the chances 
of failure are so high that itVouldbe better to shift efforts onto another 
lield. 

The training zone determined according to the main problem and 
not vice-versa 

Geographic, economic and other land divisions a^e only meaningful 
if they reflect regions united by identical problems. Regions having 
the same development problems can be served by the same educational 
sequences. From the Maldives to the China sea there are coastal strips 
exposed to the monsoons which have identical characteristics. The de- 
velopment prospects for woodlands, be they Burmese or Indonesian, 
seem relatively similar. Policies towards shantytowns in many Asian 
cities can be very much the same from one country to the next. Vast 
zones, we see, have the same orders of priorities. This justifies large- 
scale production of training programmes and means for use across 
large portions of the continent. Techniques for pumpine water, for 
example, provide both concrete solutions and food for thought for the 
cattle farmer, be he Afghan, Iranian or Pakistani. 

Even though orders of priorities may extend across vast geographi- 
cal zones, they cannot be dealt with jn the same manner everywhere. 
The framework may apply to large areas, but the exact training curri- 
cula mustbeadaptedtothe various sub-zones and to each special milieu. 
The most obvious adaptations concern language and, related to thi^. 
the modes of presentation. 

Plans for different countries should provide for different progress- 
ions through the programme, and the sequence must of course follow 
>he lines set out by the respective national leaders. 

A "sequence" is suggested to solve the main problem of each zone 

Jur efforts must be deliberately diverted from the partial solu- 
tions policy and its ^^piece-meal" system. A different approach should 
be used wherein efforts fit into a specificline of action. It may be useful 
to dig a well on a pasture but this well would onlv be fully exploited 
if it was part of a programme for pastureland organization and rational 
. use. A self-help housing society may render service but its impact will 
be limited and its actions hindered if the city concerned does not have 
proper planning. The same applies to new plantations of tea for example, 
Thev certainly bring in retur. i but, without ant? ..rosion actions, 
parallel organization of food crops, installation of equipment for drying 
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and packing, marketing programmes, etc., the conditions of development 
will not be decisively and durably improved. 

Wc must also stre^is the interdependence of actions. A new water 
point in a nomad zone does not only serve to water existing herds but 
makes it possible to increase the herds. This latter possibility should 
be taken into consideration when working out well specifications and 
when drilling. Similarly, to guide young &ople towards the type of 
leisure-time activities desired for their d^lopment, the urban plan 
must be designed with large sports fields, open spaces, youth clubs, etc. 

Through systematization we can find the logical sequence. For 
instance, to increase the fisherman's revenue a motor must be added to 
his boat, which, in turn, makes it necessary to: (a) establish groups 
(and make them operative), (b) calculate interest and amortizatidit 
rates, and (c) teacii introductory maintenance and repair skills. 

A logical succession of operations of this sort is called a sequence. 
One might think that what we have in mind is technical training which 
closely resembles that provided in specialized schools, orwhat agricul- 
tural extension workers dose out. Quite the contrary, there is no ques- 
tion of teaching a gesture or a procedure without, at the same time, 
explaining the main reasoning involved, the **why". Wc are concerned 
w ith real technological training based on a tool or a techytique: the 
pulley, the chain ano scoop, pump buckets in the sequence cf **water 
use" - or the district lay-out, the measuring chain, water levels, etc., 
for the "town planning and housing" sequence. Furthermore, the tool- 
technique duo is always taught with training tr^rgets in mind. More than 
just an attitude is transmitted. Efforts are ma. jto stimulate the imagi- 
nation, draw up comparisons, experiment with new combinations. The 
application point is chosen because it can serve both as a necessary 
ingredient for development and a thought stimulator. 

- The thought involved is not exclusively technological. It automatically 
sparks off thought on the general conditions of the society and opens up 
perspectives on other forms of existing or possible societies. The 
technological sequence is in no way the negation of general culture - 
often seen as, the negative corollary of modern western civilisation. The 
true general culture which can serve as a durable foundation for develop- 
ment sinks its roots in technical and economic actions. The technology/ 
, general culture dichotomy does not exist in a number of Asian civilisa- 
tions. 

The form, efficiency, liaison with other techniques, history and my- 
thical value of the tool are perceived inseparably. Technology means 
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reflecting about techniques andtiui onc-iij^gthe mind, developing rational 
mechanisms and culture; it is :n',tiientic culture of those who use 
their tools to transform their inilKu. 



Technological training through sequences is thus based on the milieu. 

This means that techniques or processes should not be grafted onto rea- 
lity or taught disjointedly c;s imported messages. Quite the contrary, 
they should first be presented to show that the\ are the direct reply to 
the problems caused by the milieu. Wherever possible, they are to be 
located in the technical sequences which have already been used. The 
technical skills of farmers, artisans and shantvtov.n dwellers in certain 
fields should thus be increased, developed and oriented. 

Secondly, these techniques can probably more easily be introduced 
into the milieu if they have been "domesticated" through, for example, 
demonstrations by the authorities who have prestige, such as politicians, 
trade unions or co-operatives, administrators, religious chiefs. One of 
the most important factors of success is probabh developing the proper 
terminology in the local language for these new techniques. 

But the decisive test is whether it becomes possible to combine 
popular awareness, training and action. If wc take the example of the 
insufficient returns on ff'uit production around several large Asian 
towns, we see that the awareness of a problem (such as poor yield, 
confiscation of profits by middlemen), the explanation of processes 
(the sap, purchasing from each peasant separately ) and of instruments 
(shears, association) are inseparable from action such as the sale of 
the tools needed. .the improvement of the pruning method and formation 
of a group. 

How to construct a priority technological sequence for development 

What was said above may give some ideas as to how sequences 
should be constructed. Not that our methodology is old and weather- 
tested. We are -nerely putting forth proposals, endeavours, hypotheses. 
Their critical e^ ;*luation is seen as something desirable and welcome. 

In any case, the division Into successive phases, which facilitates 
the presentation, is arbitrary. The spirH of the operation is such that 
zonal sequences are constantly reviewed, and local applications are only 
valid if adapted to the problems and possibilities. A pedagogic sub- 
sequence can be changed from top to bottom if the operation coming 
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just before was dilTerent t^in expected and casts light on some social, 
economic or technical requirements that were originally underesti- 
mated. 

How to set up priorities and choose techniques 

The re. -15^' probably no optimal method but, rather, processes which 
are more or less convenient, depending on the subject of the sequence. 
Two examples illustrate this: one for a group ot fishermen, the other 
for arid and sub-arid regions. 

For a group of fisherman 

It would be interesting to try and identifv the type of planning, 
technical improvements and education which \\ould bo useful to the 
development of one of these fishermen populations, sj numerous and 
varied, from the Yemen coast to Irian and the Kurile islands. 

The thought process (Fig. I) is based on the objective of increasing 
the standard of living. This requires to increase incomes and make 
best use of what is and will become available. If we take the first part 
we see three sub-divisions: improved healitti can decrease the absen- 
teeism and allow for longer work davs; f^duction can be increased 
by more fishing and by agricultural activities - but the former possibi- 
lity prbves to be by far the most interesting. Lastly, proceeds which 
hitherto had gone to middlemen, can now be obtained from marketing. 
If we start by taking one of these three elements, vve see that exploring 
the pure 'Tishing" activity entails tx)th improv ing the work conditions 
(boats, nets, lines), fitting out small ports, and increasing ichthyolo- 
gical understanding. 

The mechanism of the operation is unquestionably the most interest- 
ing part. The vectors linked in the algorithm are at times ''action" - 
intensive and at other times ''training'- intensive. 

Training is based on economics ^thoughts concerning income, the price 
of fish, the market profile), or on management (administering the 
lorries, the refi igerated storehouses), or on group dynamics (how 
groups operate), or on mechanics (maintenance, repairs). 

The bond between these various types of education is not only that 
all such education strives towards successful completion of given 
priority sequences, but also t!iat like the actions themselves it is sub- 
ject to ccmments, criticisms and thought. Since loans will have to be 
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Fig. 1. IhdUghlpriici'iis for ^ priority (a'hiu)h))(ital srqut'iici' of 

(in'cl()pmcnt and physical planning in a fishini! zone. / 
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contracted, this is the time to learn about ;'i cJrl and how to calculate 
interest rates, instead of leaving this **pf i\ Mo children who are 
not very much concerned with the reality 3»i!l who are told, "Today we 
will put interest rates on the blackboard'' - hr exercise which is com- 
pletely divorced from realities. If, on other hand, a fisherman 
agrees to pay interest on a loan contracted • purchase a motor and his 
production is doubled or tripled sooner, t?:!*; . >a fnc^Ucr of fact which the 
fisherman will learn — and remember - eu.'.i/v. We sec that most Hshing 
sequence's have a related ediicational act: The planning and develop- 
ment diagrams cannot be dissociated fro r me educational and training 
diagrams; they are interwoven with ea :h other. 

The algorithm does not spring fulh. "cir :ssed" from the brain of the 
thinker. The persons concerned, in thij case the fishermen, are them- 
selves invited to join in the thinking nro: ^:ss. The outline es not end 
at the paper's edge... other ramifi, .xtior:i, are conceivable. The dotted 
lines go beyond the algorithm; ncwn _;*.reams of l^-ought lead to the 
need for credit, the mechanics i • 'vcd and hov ^. use credit well. 
This brings out important econoinn; anc- pedacio^ic aspects which 
could be used as the starting point for a nc^ algri •!^ 

For arid and sub^arid regio?z<; 

Processes applicable to fishermer. oh\ iov- > L'an be transferred 
iu many other groups. Among the grouris r --ding special attention, 
we find the shepherds and the farmers *A?tOj>e crops are subjected to 
ihe risks prevailing in zones of i:)S(;f u nt and irregular rainfall. 

In aW such zones, wha*cve, f;iC ational context, the same broad 
development targets can l>c ijLt uf.r:]: creating new water resources, 
using them for certain crops, i-':n oving livestock. The first step is to 
find the right direction. Every^ • must admit that water must be put to 
better osc. Our line of thought Hrsl, we need more water, second, 
we have to be sure to waste less and then wc want to improve tlic quali- 
ty. (Fig. 2) 

To obtain more water, several possibilities must be considered: 
rainwater, seawater, groun:^Kriler, rivers, lakes, etc. Obviously, up to 
the present, most attention has been directed to groundwaters. First 
of all, the cla.sic.7l drawing from the groundwater tables could be 
considered. Little thought, ho^t^ er, has been given to the possibility 
of . affecting the table itself usi' • , for instance, reinjection or infcro- 
tlow damming techni^ii^s and underground construction to prevent the 
table from flowing into the sea or into a saltwater region. 

2b'6 
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If the target is to ''waste less water", an expensive solution would 
be recycling. But there are other solutions which are more readily 
available to the farmers in Asia, e.g. decreasing the evaporation on 
the ground and the table. To avoid evaporation on the ground, farming 
techniques could be improved or the earth covered with vegetation. 
Some current methods of hoeing strip the earth far more than methods 
used in traditional farming, and hence the water evaporation is much 
greater and the main crops suffer far more from the water shortage 
than from the intrusion of high grass. In traditional farming, to curb 
loss of surface water the first possibility is to control plants which 
absorb water usek'osly. If reed growth spreads, the reeds pump water 
all day long and then lose the water to the atmosphere. By cutting 
them, health conditions are also improved since reeds offer a hospi- 
table milieu for several pathogenic agents. We also have the modern 
liiethod of the monomolecular film spread over the waters of a small 
dam. A by-product of petroleum is . spread as a carpet, one or two 
microns thick, and considerably reduces evaporation. 

This is how a sequence such as the one on harnessing water for arid 
zones can be developed. Diagrams depicting algorithms can serve to 
compare the value of extremely modern systems such as the infero- 
flow dam or induced rainfall with archaic systems such as the chadoufs 
which existed in the times ot the ancient Assyrian Kingdoms. The 
mon9molecular film is discussed along with the control of plants which 
waste water. This shows the spirit of technological research which 
does not necessarily favour the most modern methods but bears in 
mind the gamut of so-called archaic practices as well. 

Two attitudes appear harmful and should be avoided at all cost. 
The first is to be satisfied with what the ancestors preferred. The 
second is to think that progress means indiscriminate emulation of 
what is being done in highly industrialized countries. 

At this point we might ask. where the end of the sequence to be 
constructed can be found. Perhaps the answer is that there is no end. 
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The sequence should go on and on shce development and educatioriy 
which is an dn^redient and perhaps even the other facet of the same 
process, never stop. If we adopt this perspective we see that educa- 
tors and development specialists should count on working hand in hand 
for a long time to come.l 

How to implement a priority technological sequence 

When it cpmes to the question of howjto implement certain techno- 
logical sequences, we are more knowlecjlgeaDlc than at the designing 
stage. So many experiments have been carried out in run^l regions 
to stimulate the population, to launch community develop^^ent ahd self- 
help plans, to get new techniques accepted and make chauges. There 
has been ample time to think about the causes of failure. 

Fulfilling prerequisites 

It is wrong to make a clean sweep and adopt a standard method without^ 
acquiring prerequisite knowledge of the ecology, technology and human 
aspects. It is also essential to have an anchoring point in the zone com- 
prised of people who are willing to regard physical planning action and 
its underlying sequence as a matter concerning them, and to serve as a 
bridge between the sequence team and the population. 

Staging the right initiators 

The success or failure of the project will depend on the choice of 
sequence team-members. The "right man" does exist, but his title 
cannot be found in the nomenclatures of governments or international 
assistance bodies. The main point is to have an "initiator" who has a 
deep respect for -the people and to whom they listen, who can suggest 
a method and find the support and credit needed to back the villagers 
or sliirn dwellers projects. 

I What v^ill the ropulalion hasc learned aUer the lirsl n ear of the. sequence?. Much 
more than during several sears of primars education. The farmer ^^ ill not has e 
studied a language othor than his ov.n but he N^ill hase acqujred"hasic ideas of 
mathenuitics. phNsics. natural science. draN^inp and abo\ e all oflo^Mcal thmkmp. 
iniJuctise antl deductise reasoninp. Actual^, none of the actions can be separated 
from explanations and reasoning ^hWh uiU make the person understand ^ihat he is 
dcinp and thus make him do it much better. After thinkinp about the slope and dram- 
age the farmer mas decide to expand his farming plots a bit. Aftor learn)ne hou to 
think about periods of scarcits and ho^ tocalculate the maximum cyrrs cupa^citv 
tor the pasturelaiids. Lhe farmer ^iiay^Uecide to grou a ce^-eal crop uhich has a 
shorter segetatise c>cle. so ihat the irrigated plots can be used to grov. foddc- tv- 
feed cattle during the most critical period. 
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Finding the right interlocutors 



It is usuklly difficult in the beginning to get a dialogue going. Dis- 
cussions must be sparked off on questions which are v ital to the popula- 
tipn. In this manoer a general concensus will sooner or later emerge 
on operations ..of obvjous interest. It would be dangerous, however, to 
try and bank exclusively on the so-called known leaders who, perhaps, 
are vested with traditional power. They can sometimes be of great' 
assistance daring the contact and discussion stages but thereafter a 
very specific problem arises: who is the ^^interlocutor'' for develop- 
ment actions in an Asian society? 

The impatjent young or .he learned students have not yet been ac- 
cepted while the elders, who may still command respect, are too old- 
fashioned. The soundest criterion seems to be observation during the 
early operations, e,g., while digging a well, smoothing the ground, 
setting up a plantation or installing a sewerage system. The most dy- 
namic people will show up during the action phase. These leaders and 
innovators must become the backtx)ne of the operations during the next 
phases. Since the whole group will recognize their talent, the commu- 
nity will not object to their being taken a few miles away to attend what 
we can call "thought meetings" where people from several wards or 
villages discuss ongoing actions and outlined plans. As an offshot of 
these meetings, the best participants might be given the opportunity 
to undergo specialized training which will make them more effective 
in their home community or even to join the ranks of students for fur- 
ther studies. This wi. give us a new process for selecting elites 
based on a man's awareness of the collective interest, his capacity to 
lead his fellowmcn and be inventive, rather ^han on his capacity rerely 
to imitate. \ 

Ensuring local participatipn 

Using the zonal priority s<^quence, there are numerous possibilities 
for working out variations based on local conditions. If the inhabitants 
of villages E, F and G realf/e that they need a well and that simulta- 
neously many things, such as hygiene, troughs for cattle, irrigated 
pJots, could be improved, the ^time has come for the initiator to take 
the village representatives to see a village where installations which 
fulfill similar needs have been made available. Exactly the same applies 
to., a groups of town-dwellers who want to install a sewerage system; 
they could go and see wards J and K where this has been done. 

If discussio|is held there are conclusive, anagreement can be worked 
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out' between the villagefdwellers or ward-dwellers and a governmental 
organization or even^ai private undertaking. The basis would be a "give 
and take" system in which a bit-of cement or technical ??dvice is bar- 
tered against the farmer's or slun\-dweller's participati6n in the pro- 
ject execution; In many Asian countries experiences of this kind have ; 
met with success. There have also been many failures. Most of these J 
were due either to the Tact that the operation did not seem really de-' / 
sirable, or to the fact that the village dwellers thought that they cotiTST 
obtain what they wanted, e.g., the well, irrigation, the dispensary, without 
providing the full counterpart required, 

i * 

When the contract has been concluded and alT the,arrangements 
completed, the work begins, together wit^ ^^hat the -educator calls 
"the first lesson". -The well has to be site , to^ stance, and this'has 
to be done considering the structure of th^ oil, ;he depth and size of 
the groundwater table and the hfiany purposes which the well will serve. 
At this stage the choice is decisive. Either the "initiator", armed with 
his technical skills and assisted by a specialist, cohFines himself to a 
vague discussion with the iQcal leaders, or he tries to pin-point and 
enhance local knowledge of the various elements which come into play 
and then, when the ingredients of the problem have been analysed, to 
m^ike various combinations showing the advantages and drawbacks of 
each, finally leaving the choice to the people directly concerned with 
the. project. In the first case the main concern is speed, efficiency and 
shoYt-term results. In the second, the mainconcern is permanent train- 
ing and broadening horizons. 

IIL By way of conclusion 

Certain critical rural areas and certain "infra-urban" neighbour- 
hoods cannot.overcometheir relative underdevelopment without radically 
new types of education. 

Having said this, cither the reaJer thinks we are on the right track 
and should go further, explore other possibilities, get the first experi- 
ments going quickly, or he thinks that thjs sort of innovatibn probably 
cannot succeed, or should be remodelled or that research uhould be re- 
directed. If the former is the c^se, three aspects sh6uld be emphasized. 

■ *■■ " 

First of all, the outlook adopted here means that social and e<:onom.ic 
development and training shall henceforth be woof cf the same fabric, 
woven together, "thought" and "done" together, rf we embark on this 
path it can take us far. Then, an approach using priority technological 
sequences requires broad coopejration bei-Aeer]. Asian countries having 




the same ecological zones; similar human groups and comparable de- 
velopment problem^. It is indeed up to the national aut-hcrities alQne to 
institute sequences, but several states could w.prk together in the design- 
ing and preparatory stages. Finally, \ve mast not lose sight of the fact 
that the "training-action- angle using priority technological sequences 
means thorough participation in develof^ment by the grassroot commu- 
nities themselves, which may be incompatible with certain tjjpes^of 
socio-economic structures. / 
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Educational Incentive Approaches 
in Population Planning Programmes 

Some of the most immediate and extensive rewards which accrue to a 
society as a result of reduced fertility come in the area of education. If 
Asian families averaged only two or three children instead of four or 
five, better quality free public education could be provided in excess of 
the present levels which now rarely exceed primary school. If each 
family had, on the average, tw;o children instead of the present average 
of four or more, the same education budget could provide for universal 
free secondary schooling without additional classrooms and with better 
teacher-student ratios and better teaching materials. Thus, education 
departments have a stake in, and an obligation to, fertility reduction 
which may go beyond the provision of population education. 

The purpose of this paper is, therefore, to explore some of the 
possible contributions that educational planners could make to reduce 
fertility. Throughout the paper, it is assumed that readers subscribe in 
general to the sort of integrated population planning called tor in the 
Conference Declaration and Recommendations of the Second Asian Pop- 
ulation Conference: The ideas presented in this .lis^tissio i paper are 
intended to build ""on the resolutions of that landmark rr^ccting, and 
quotations from the conference recommendations inttoduce each major 
section^. 

"The governments of developed and developing countries should 
encourage and support small family norms taking into account 
the demographic situation and policies of each country." 

Now that universaj free primary education is available virtually 
throughout Asia, many governments are searching for means of provid- 
ing free secondary education as well. However, projections of potential 
' IvidL-nt enrolm'Mit over the next 15 years, based for the most part on 
Lhildron already born, indicate that the cost of adopting.a universal 
free secondary schooling programme would be tod^much for most go- 
vernments to bear. As a result, thesegovernments are looking for means 
to gradually introdu.ce free sec-ondary schooling over a period of a de- 
cade or more. 

The point has been made by many scholars that higher education is 



hi Ojjver n. hifinifjan. M^inilii. Philippine^ 

l.l A;] quotations arc from the Conference Recomnienflations of The Second Asian 
f f\)pijlation Conference. Tok\o. Japan, 1-13 November. 1972 
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seen as a family investment in Asia. Thus older children will devote a 
portion of their earnings to keep a younger brother or sister in schooL 
Families often borrow money and parents sutler excessive hardship in 
order to keep a bright child in s^'hool as lon^: as possible. On the other 
hand, once educated, these children are expected to support ihcir pa- 
rents and siblings, especially in old age. 

It is no wonder that family planning programme "target couples" 
often react strongly against the suggestion thai they should have small 
families of threeN^r fewer children. Surveys labour to confirm what pa- 
rents know already — children are a form of old-age security and an 
investment in the future. Up to a point, each additional child brings a bit 
more security to an otherwise insecure situation. Thus, ideal family 
size hovers around four children, and actual numbers born generally 
approximate this ideal, when contraception is readily available. 

"That, if family allowances are given, the system should be designed 
to avoid encouraging large families" 

In most A\sian countries respondents in social science surveys cite 
economic reasons for choosing a family of about four children. Both 
small families of three or fewer and largo families of six or more 
children are seen to provide disadvantages from an economic point of 
view. A small iamily provides less assurance of old age support and 
less income or labour for the family. A large family costs more to 
maintain, especially in regard to education costs. Thus the ideal of 
four children^ reHects one of the most viable and proven frames of 
reference in the world - peasant logic. 

Without providing for alternative pathways to economic security, 
it will be difficult to convince Asia's families to reduce their fertility 
to the levels now be ng called for by national leaders and by economic 
planners. One possibility would be to relieve families entirely of the 
cost of educatrng their children by providing free education for each 
child as far as he or she could go. Not only would this be prohibitively 
expensive given present economic situations, but fertility might not 
fall as desired since each family would still want to get its **fair share" 
of free education for a moderate number of children. In other words, 
not only is universal free secondary education no panacea for population 
problems, it might. even help encourage high fertility if not promulgated 
as part of a broader social programme. 

We can therefore, sec that expansionof free education in the present 
is hampered by failure to adequately reduce average family size in the 
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past. Since expansion of free education in the future depends on a na- 
tion's ability to reduce family size averages today, it is suggested that 
a system be established which gives rewards in the form of expanded 
free education to couples and Cv^mmunities that act in a responsible 
manner with regard to fertility. 

"That some suitable form of social security should be designed so as 
to provide an incentive to have smaller families" 

Because Asian families generally see their children as a form of 
social security, and because they perceive higher education as the 
appropriate route to success for their children it is suggested that pro- 
vision of free higher education might be an appropriate reward for 
small family size. Such a programme could he designed to provide for 
the gradual extension of free secondary schooling toall yojng people in a 
predictable phased manner which promotes smaller family size. 

In general such a plan would work as follows: , 

1. All children ^would continue to receive , free primary education, 
which is their right as citizens. 

2. All families with four or fewer children would be permitted to re- 
ceive free education at the same value as that given « ,'rmally to a four- 
child family. In other words, if the cost of sending four children through 
primary school were $2,300 and a family had only two children, they 
would receive free primary schooling for their children, plus credit 
frr an additional $1,000 in secondary education, giving them a total of 
$2,000. For a lull uescripMon of the financial implications of such a 
proposal, see figures I and 2. 

3. Secondary level schools would remain open to the especially 
gifted children of large families and to those who could afford to pay 
tuition. 

Such a system would be quite inexpensive and might even be designed 
to provide a good deal of savings to the education budget. It is attractive 
in the Asian system where the family is the smallest social unit (and 
often the most- viable), since it provides rewardsto families rather than 
solely to individuals. Under existing systems, those children fortunate 
enough to have been born into wealthy families get higher education. 
Under the proposed system, children born into families which have 
adhered to government population policy Aould receive first, prior-ity 
higher education, as compensation to the iamily for the economic dis- 
advantage of few children. 
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In general, such a programme would only spend money for results. 
In other words, if average family size did not fall, no appreciable 
amount of money would be expended; but if fertility did fall, expenoiturcs 
would be approximately proportional to the decl'rv\ Another economic 
advantage of such a programme is that actual goverp.ment expenditures 
would not have to begin -until 10 years O: more after the fertility decline 
began. In other words, in order to avoid any accusation th./ such a pro- 
gramme was discriminatory against children alreadv born n:"»ight only 
be offered to newly married coup^l^s. "I hese couples c '' be given 
coupons, or entries in a savings book, for each year that - ' ' 'I no 
more than two living children. By the time their first-born chil'.. r\ . ed 
the free government primary school, * he or she should be «* • - '3 
years old; and the couple shoul ^ -lUthori/ed to redeem the . m; 
or savings book for free second,.; > cnobling. Meanwhile, thr ' r 
ment primary education budget wou-ii ' '^c been smaller bcc'^. .^ Vm.. 
family had only two children rather ; . j« ^ur. In other woni: i^r^c i - 
vernment would spend on the oldest vJinv .ho money that it haa v . v-a^ .i 
begun to save because he did not have ti ; st ral younger siL^Mi^s chat 
might normally be anticipated. 

Of course many modifications could - 7*., in such a progmmme in 
order to accommodate local variation, hor insiance, a committee could 
be set up in each community to adjudicate disputes over eligibility. An 
insurance company, a bank, or the pcslai ^^vs^ .'m could be used a*^ the 
agent for holding "savings books'' or for i.ssuing coupons. In fact, wnere 
people's faith in the government is high, such ''savings" systems 
might be unnecessary. The government ml[?hl be able to announce simplv 
that **as free secondary schools are opened, firsl firiprity for enrolment 
will be given to children from small families since these families are 
at an economic disadv^ntajje, and have complied be .1 with the govern- 
ment's family planning efforts''. Pinal ly, such a sy!,icm need not promote 
traditional academic edif .atit n. It should be po;>sible to offer vocational 
courses, trade schoolin^:^ or com-nercial eUucation as a reward for 
reduced fertility. 

It must ^. firmly state:] <hat this sort of programme does nor 
curtail anv existing rights, it meri Iv extends a helpin^.' jand to those 
families v nOv at their ijovernmcnt's urging, have put themselves at an 
economic f.i .advantage I having fewer childi'en than sound logic wou^d 
suggest. Thi^ sort of reward might be made eve'" more acceptable by 
offering it first to those couples for wh^^m additional cfiUren are most 
likely to be seen as investments in thj iuic^e - tho econoniic?"y disad- 
vantaged ^ . 

I Kor a description ot an onf^oini^ pilot project to test tins proposal, readers are 
referred to i cicf eticc nu.iii>jr 6 in Uic uirl lo^ rapH> {ollovving this paper. 
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"That the responsibi! ly of providing educational facilities should be 
distributed between central governTnc-^i authorities and local and 
regional agencies in such ways as w; i enable individuals and local 
authorities to realize the implicaiions of rapid population growth on 
the cost of educatio^jal provisions'' 

One of the reasons tl^at couples continue to have high fertility, and 
that communities do not aggressively pursue reduced famil> size 
averages is that the population p/oblem, if perceived at all, is seen as 
quite abstract. This is because the need tor reduced growth rates felt 
at a national level is difficult to tranblate into a local burden of respon- 
sibility. !n fact, if cerrt^Hl goverp'nent funds are distributed to local and 
regional levels based on v cpnrt^,d need, inflatevl population figures and 
continued high growth rates can be seen by local leaders as advantageous. 

In other wcrds, if taxes collected at the local level are turned over 
to a national treasure ^:kJ are later redis- ributcd on a pcr-capita basis, 
it would pay an area to have many 'itizens since they would then pay 
in less, but would receive more. Thus rcdistributivc tax structures 
can give to local leaders the impression that high population growth 
rates mean more revenue. 

Of course the same raclor:; can .-opiy to taxes which How back to 
a community to support eduraticp. Past hi H tertiliiy i7,ay result in low 
per capita income; but Ihis may secir, to iocal leaders to be. offset by 
the increased tax How-back which results from having large t.umhcrs of 
school-aged citizens. 

If communities had to colkc! their own educatio ^ I taxes and had to 
support their own school systems u.th those Laxes, it might be more rea- 
listic to expect local leaders to support loca' fertility declines. TlPis it 
might be o-neticial to try to :rc;nsfer th' '-csponsibility forp^r.iding 
secondary c other education to local school districts which wouid then 
be obliged to consider present anC .uturc .crtilit^ in their planninf. 

Ano'.her approach to the same problem wouU* be for the national 
government to provide local govcrr.'r":nt: vith schools ;uvJ other cd';r \- 
tional resources based on ongoing tbrtili.x cr/ 'lincs. Thus a commu-ir> 
which was able to reduce its fci'tility b; \ / m 5 yeat s might be ^I'-'^tu 
funds to construct a new secondary school. A continuing drop in fcrtii .ty 
would then ensure that the facility would noi become overcrowded in the 
future. As long as the decline conUmmd th? nat'onal government might 
provide staff salaries or some other maintenance co*ii' . If fertility , rose, 
local leaders might be required to begin paying these maintenance costs 
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out of their own community budgets, thereby eflectively transterringthe 
' (*ost of high fertility back to the community. 

Summary 

There are basically three separate ideas presented in this discus- 
sion paper. Adopted individually or in an integrated fashion, programmes 
based on these ideas might yield significant results in terms of fertility 
reduction. They are: I) that families with few children are at an econo- 
mic disadvantage and should be compensated tor compliance with gov- 
ernment population policy - this compensation to small families could 
be given in the form of ^'overnment supported schooling abc^ve existing 
levels of free education;:) that by transferririt; authority for collection 
and disbursement of education taxes from the national \2\c\ to the com- 
munity, local leaders and residents can better feel the impact of high 
fertility on public finances and will act in a more responsible manner 
with regard to parenthood; 3) that aw alternative method of transferring 
the cost of high fertility to the local level would be for the central 
government to offer to support l<ical secondary school construction or 
maintenance, based on the capabiLhy of local leaders to encourage reduc- 
ed fertility. 

These three possible policy alternatives are not presented as pa- 
naceas for excessive population growth. Neither is it contended that they 
^ould fit every situation. It is hoped, ho\\ever, that Ihev w ill be discussed 
cMensively and tested for possible adoption. 

A fmal note 

Before field trials are undertaken, or policies are adopted, the 
ideas presented in this paper should be rigorously reviewed by persons 
from the country or area where they are being considered. At a mfnimum 
this review should includadiscussion of the ethical and political accep- 
tability, the economiq and administrative feasibility, and the presumed 
effectiveness of each alternative. If a particular policy or programme 
idea is felt to be unfeasible, before it is discarded, it should be scruti- 
nized carefully to ensure that it cannot be further modified io order 
to become acceptable. 
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Figure 1. Per family and total education costs (to government) under assumption tliat average education 
nst for primary school is 11500 per pupil, and that family size is 4.2 children without ■ 

educational incentive programme 
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Figure 2. Per family and tot?,! education costs ((o government) under assumption tliat average family size is reduced 
to approximately 2.6 children with educational incentive programme 
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